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SAINT-SAENS HERE 
AS FRENCH ENVOY 
TO THE EXPOSITION 


Famous Composer Shuns Re- 
porters During New York Stay, 
But “‘Musical America’’ Repre- 
sentative Succeeds in Inter- 
viewing Him as He Departs 
for San Francisco—Has Writ- 
ten Two Works for the Ex- 
position, “Hail California’ and 
a New March—Despite His 
Eighty Years, Composer Stands 
in Rain to Watch New York 
Naval Parade and Salute the 
President 


AMILLE SAINT-SAENS arrived in 
New York om the Rochambeau on 
Wednesday morning of last week. The 
veteran composer of “Samson and 
Delilah” (now in his eightieth year) 
made a brief concert tour of this coun- 
try in 1906, but his travels on that oc- 
casion did not take him as far as will the 
mission on which he is now bound. He 
will appear at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position in San Francisco as first de!e- 
gate of the Franco-American Commis* 
sion for the Development of Political, 
Economic, Literary and Artistic Rela- 
tions, and is also to visit Los Angelés 
and other coast cities during his Cali® 
fornia sojourn, which will cover a period 
of several months. 

Accompanying Saint-Saéns on _ his 
ocean trip were General Hovaleque, In- 
spector General of Education in France 
and Hugues le Roux, editor of the Paris 
Matin. At the pier the composer turned 
a deaf ear to the entreaties of newspaper 
reporters for a few words, spurned a 
prima donna because of her Germanic 
origin (the incident is treated more fully 
in another column) and effusively greeted 
Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, who was 
once his pupil. He declined vehemently 
to discuss the war, for news of the Lusi- 
tania outrage had further deepened the 
bitterness of his feelings toward all 
things German. Nor did the customs 
inspection contribute to the kindliness 
of his sentiments for the time be- 
ing. On leaving the dock he went to the 
Biltmore Hotel and was guest of honor 
that evening at a dinner given at the 
University Club by the Franco-Ameri- 
can Society. In a brief after-dinner 
speech, the composer spoke of his appre- 
ciation of America and of his own work, 
diplomatically scouting all reference to 
the war and the French expectations of 
this country. 

The following evening Saint-Saéns 
was tendered a dinner by Dr. Marafioti, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
guests including Messrs. Godowsky and 
Busoni, the party afterwards attending 
the benefit performance of “Carmen” at 
the Metropolitan. 


Departure for the West 


Saint-Saéns left for the West at five- 
thirty Monday evening, having spent his 
last day in New York paying calls, re- 
gardless “of the rain and watching the 
naval parade. During the full extent of 
his stay he denied himself to newspaper- 
men absolutely and neither entreaties nor 
subterfuges could induce him to lift the 
ban. A representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA managed, through the kindness 
of Dr. Marafioti, to spend a few minutes 
with him before the train left, after hav- 
ing been solemnly admonished not to 
divulge his own identity by word or act. 
1 few casual questions concerning his 
rip quickly aroused the composer’s sus- 
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CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 


France’s “Grand Old Man” of Music and Representative of His Country at the 


San Francisco Exposition. The 


Famous Composer of “Samson et Dalila” 


Reached New York on May 12 and is Due on the Coast at the End of the 
Present Week. The Above Photograph Was Taken on His Arrival in New York 





picions, however, and he put an abrupt 
check to the efforts of his interrogator by 
inquiring sharply “why this individual 
was asking him so many questions.” 

Thus chastened in spirit, “this indi- 
vidual” collapsed into deferential silence 
while the cher maitre became propor 
tionately voluble. He walked briskly 
down the platform informing Dr. Mara- 
fioti that he was looking forward with 
great expectations to his California visit, 
inasmuch as he had never seen California 
before, and since various postal cards 
from friends in Los Angeles showed him 
pictures of tropical flowers and fruits in 
luxuriant bloom. He did not know just 
how long he was going to stay there, he 
averred; but he did know that he was 
going to deliver a lecture in San Fran- 
cisco on the execution of ancient music. 
Then, turning to his meekly silent “in- 
terviewer,” and suddenly changing the 
subject, Saint-Saéns exclaimed that he 
was “not a mathematician.” ‘“No, no, 
not in any sense,” he insisted, “al- 
though the newspapers here have said I 
was En voila une idée! Un mathémati- 
cien, moi! If only I were!” 

“But an astronomer 
tured the edious individu. 

The composer abjured his reputed 
skill in this scientific direction quite as 
relentlessly. 


9” feebly ven- 





Not 


“Pas astronome non plus! 


Star-Gazer, Astronomer 


Parce que 


j'aime regarder les astres ne signifie pas 


que je suis astronome! What if I do like 
to gaze at the planets? That proves 
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Hertz May Produce German Opera in 
New York, Says Rumor 


A rumor was circulated in New York 
last week to the effect that Alfred Hertz, 
who retired this Spring as conductor of 
German opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, might become an impresario and 
produce German opera at another theater 
in New York next season. It was said 
that Mr. Hertz would be assured of 
financial support in the enterprise, of 
which he would become artistic director. 
Mr. Hertz is at present rehearsing the 
Parker opera, “Fairyland,” in Los An 
geles. 


Dangers of Travel Keep Sir Charles V. 
Stanford Away from America 


In consequence of the dangers attend- 
ing trans-Atlantic travel, Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford, the distinguished 
Irish composer, will not come to this 
country for the June festival of the 
Litchfield County Choral Union at Nor- 
folk, Conn., at which his new Piano Con- 
certo in C Minor, as well as others of his 
works, were to have been given under 


his leadership. 


Caruso Arrives in Buenos Ayres 

A cable message of May 14 from 
Suenos Ayres to New York announces 
the arrival in that city on that date of 
Enrico Caruso, who is to sing at the 
Colon Theater. Caruso’s contract is said 
to call for ten appearances at $7,000 
each. A large gathering of Italian resi- 
dents of Buenos Ayres met Mr. Caruso 
as he arrived in the harbor. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
DAUGHTER SINGS AT 
SYRACUSE FESTIVAL 


Success of Margaret Woodrow 
Wilson a Feature of Fifteenth 
Annual Event of Central New 
New York Association—Nota- 
ble List of Participants In- 
cludes Ward Chorus, Chicago 
Orchestra, Alda, Amato, Good- 
son, Grace Fjorde, Anita Rio, 
Mrs. Gannon, Messrs. Middle- 
ton, Dostal and Steindel 


(From a Staff Correspondent) 


YRACUSE, N. Y., May 12.—With 
the big Arena crowded, the audi- 
ence numbering nearly 4,500, and with 
the appearance of Margaret Woodrow 
Wilson as a strong magnet, there was 
brought to a close to-night the fifteenth 
annual festival given here by the Cen- 
tral New York Musical Festival 
ciation. In many ways this year’s fes- 
tival was one of the most notable ever 
given here. 

The galaxy of 
I'rances Alda, Pasquale Amato, Grace 
I‘jorde, Anita Rio, Katharine Goodson, 
and Arthur Middleton, insured a high 
standard of excellence, as far as indi- 
vidual 


Asso- 


artists, among them 


performances were concerned; 
further, the co-operation of Frederick 
Stock and the splendid Chicago Sym- 


phony Orchestra was another boon. The 
choral offerings, by the Central New 
York Festival Chorus, augmented on 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday even- 
ings by the Oswego, Rome and Auburn 
choruses, under the direction of Tom 
Ward, were appropriate, interesting and 
well executed. The large attendance at 
all five concerts, the biggest audiences 
assembling on Monday and Wednesday 
evenings, proved that in spite of the 
financial depression said to exist in this 
country, there are many thousands of 
music-lovers in Syracuse interested in 
the best in musical art. Director Tom 
Ward, who planned the five concerts, as 
well as conducted the choral perform- 
ances, displayed a fine sense of pro- 
gram-making, the concerts being of ad- 
mirable length and their arrangement 
happy. 


Lieutenant-Governor at Festival 


An account of Mme. Alda’s 
Amato’s successful a,, -arances at the 
opening concert on Monday evening, 
May 10, was given in last week’s issue 
of MusicAL AMERICA. That evening 
President Fred R. Peck entertained in 
the Administration Box, among others, 
Lieutenant-Governor Schoeneck and his 
wife, Congressman and Mrs. Walter W. 
Magee, Chancellor and Mrs. James Day, 
and Mayor Louis Will and his wife. 

Katharine Goodson and Grace Fjorde 
were the soloists of Tuesday afternoon’s 
concert. For this occasion a real sym- 
phony concert was = arie«.ed. Mr. 
Stock’s conducting of Dvorak’s “Otello” 
Overture, the César Franck Symphony, 
and Strauss’s “Don Juan” touched a high 
point of excellence. His reading of the 
Franck, one that was emotionally vital- 
ized, proved him an indisputable master 
and the audience showered its approval 
on him after it. 

Miss Goodson arrived in Syracuse on 


and Mr. 


Monday evening, accompanied by her 
manager, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer. The 
celebrated English pianist chose the 


Tschaikowsky Concerto in B Flat Minor, 
a work which she enjoys playing. She 
gave one of the greatest performances 
of it that the present writer has ever 
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heard. There was rare virtuosity dis- 
played, a command of the overwhelming 
technics of the concerto that was almost 
uncanny, all backed by a sincere and 
deep musical feeling, poetic and imagina- 
tive. Nothing in it seemed to tax her 
and she closed the final rushing Allegro 
con fuoco with a gusto that brought 
down the house with resounding ap- 
plause. It continued for several mo- 
ments while Miss Goodson came out half 
a dozen times to bow. Finally she gave 
a superbly beautiful reading of Schu- 
mann’s “Nachtstiick,” the one in F 
major. In choosing it, a composition 
ideally contrasted in its deep yet simple 
inflections to the concerto, she showed 
her profound musical sense. 


Recognition for Grace Fjorde 


In Mme. Fjorde, an American con- 
tralto who has sung in opera in Ger- 
many in recent years with notable suc- 
cess, the acquaintance was made of one 
of the most admirable native singers 
now before the public. She has a voice 
of rich and velvety quality, a fine, big 
range, and her production is a thing of 
joy. The aria “O Don Fatale,” from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” she delivered 
gloriously, with real feeling. Her per- 
sonality is most ingratiating and she 
made a direct appeal to her hearers. 
She was recalled a number of times and 
added “Annie Laurie,” followed by 
Strauss’s “Zueignung.” Charles M. 
Courboin played her piano accompani- 
ments in these numbers efficiently. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to a per- 
formance of Gounod’s so-called “sacred 
trilogy,” “Mors et Vita,” sung by the 
Syracuse and Rome choruses under Mr. 
Ward, with Anita Rio, soprano; Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, contralto; George 
Dostal, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
bass, as_ soloists. 

Conductor Ward chose this work, he 
told the writer, because of the fact that 
it is so little performed these days. Also 
the demands it makes on the chorus are 
not too exacting and it is, in a sense, 
grateful music. In another sense it is 
boresome music. And the latter seems 
to be the preponderating opinion. “Mors 
et Vita” was written by the composer 
of “Faust” when he was an old man. 
He desired to pay homage to the distin- 
guished Pope Leo XIII and wrote this 
work, which he dedicated to the pontiff 
at Rome about the year 1885. His pre- 
face to the oratorio closes with these 
words: 

“It only remains for me to lay the 
respectful homage of my veneration and 
profound gratitude at the feet of the 
eminent Pontiff, his Holiness Pope Leo 
XIII, who has done me the supreme 
honor of accepting the dedication of a 
work of which the highest claim to dis- 
tinction will be to have been placed under 
such patronage.” 


And they are indeed true. The dedi- 
cation is one of the work’s outstanding 
features. For a more mucilaginous as- 
sembling of platitudinous melodies, lan- 
guishing cadences and succulent har- 
monies was never achieved by any com- 
poser in opera or oratorio. Gounod’s 
sacred music, “Gallia,” “The Redemp- 
tion,” his songs intended for use in the 
church, are all disappointing. Nor is 
“Mors et Vita” music of the church; it is 
music of the French romanticist, which 
deals in pretty sentiments and which 
fails totally of its purpose set as it 
has been to Latin words. The choral 
parts, in which the Rome Festival 
Chorus assisted the local singers, were 
nicely handled, the quality of tone being 
praiseworthy. Conductor Ward knew 
his score thoroughly and he obtained 
some effects that carried across the plat- 
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Katharine Goodson, Who Won a Verit- 
able Triumph Playing the Tschaikow- 
sky Concerto on Tuesday Afternoon 


form stunningly. Hardly effective are 
the solos as a whole; yet there are grate- 
ful things in them. 

The return of Mme. Rio was hailed 
with delight. This American soprano, 
who has won favor recently in opera 
in Italy, made her part in the work won- 
derfully impressive. Tears welled up in 
the eyes of many when she sang the 
“Agnus Dei,” into which she infused 
such a wealth of emotional feeling as to 
make the music, anaemic in itself, seem 
worth while. Hers was a magnificent 
performance and the audience acclaimed 
her. Mrs. Gannon discharged her duties 
in a worthy manner, with style and good 
vocal quality. For the tenor part Mr. 
Dostal appeared, but he was scarcely 
at home in this kind of music and was 
therefore unable to do himself justice. 
Mr. Middleton’s performance was one of 
the high lights. His fine, resonant voice 
and his masterly ability to phrase, also 
to enunciate his text, combined to win 
him unanimous approval from the audi- 
ence. 
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nothing—no, I’m not an astronomer, in- 
terested as I may be in that and any 
other science.” 

Reaching his drawing room on the Pull- 
man, the composer instituted an imme- 
diate search for une place ou se débar- 
bouiller—which, being translated, signi- 
fies a washstand. Two conductors, a 
colored porter, a baggage carrier and 
Dr. Marafioti started simultaneously in 
divers directions in search of this neces- 
sity of existence. The first exploring 
party discovered one at the opposite end 
of the car, which location was not to the 
composer’s taste. There were sugges- 
tions of changing the stateroom. Then 
another was found in the nearer end of 
the preceding car but this was likewise 
repudiated, because of the lengthy 
promenade its use involved. 

Then as the “dear master” inclined to 
wax genuinely wroth someone discovered 
the necessary adjunct in a recess of the 
wall in his very stateroom and was blest 
by seeing the child-like petulance of the 
composer yield to an equally child-like 
enthusiasm as he walked out onto the sta- 
tion platform and related how he had 
watched the morning’s parade in spite of 
the weather. “I could see the Presi- 
dent from where I was,” he said, and 
after a pause added with a sort of grave 
satisfaction: “et je l’ai méme salué—and 


I even saluted him. Do you know,” he 
suddenly exclaimed in Italian to Dr. 
Marafioti, “that once, when I was in 
Italy in the days of Crispi, I was cheered 
on the streets just because I was a 
Frenchman, though no one had any idea 
of my name, or my work. And now 
Italy is going to war at last! A la 
bonheur! And the Germans, the bar- 
barians, are beginning to be nervous 
over your President’s note! Ah! that is 
well! 
Two Exposition Pieces 


“Do you know I have written two 
works just for the Exposition. One is 
called ‘Hail California,’ and the other is 
anew march. Schirmer is going to bring 
it out soon and I have been arranging 
the first for two pianos. Shall I write 
music out there? Possibly—probably, 
though I don’t know just how long I’m 
going to stay. They say the Winter 
climate in New York is getting milder. 
That is interesting, but how does it hap- 
—-" Winter was so mild in Paris, 
00. 

Dr. Marafioti spoke of deviations in 
the course of the Gulf Stream which 
stimulated the scientific interest of the 
composer. He would doubtless have dis- 
coursed further on the subject (he was 
back in his compartment by this time), 
had any more than a half minute re- 
mained before starting time. As his 
visitors beat desperately against the 
locked door of the car after hasty exhor- 
tations for a bon voyage Saint-Saéns for 
the first time remained cool and almost 
cynically collected while his friends 
scrambled from car to car in most un- 
dignified quest of the nearest unlocked 
exit. Bs Be 





Before the oratorio Mr. Stock played 
the wedding march and Variations from 
Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding,” beautiful 
music, satisfyingly played. 


Affecting Singing of Children 


John J. Raleigh, supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Syracuse, pro- 
vided a treat for those who attended the 
concert of Wednesday afternoon. Mr. 
Raleigh has trained the large school chil- 
dren’s chorus so that they can sing part- 
songs admirably. The accomplishing of 
this represents hours of rehearsing and 
much serious labor. But the manner in 
which the youngsters sang the “Yeo- 
man’s Wedding Song,” Dykes’s “Holy, 
Holy, Holy,” Abt’s “By the Brook,” these 
two unaccompanied, and Roeckel’s “The 
Storm Fiend,” must have repaid him. 
These children sing intelligently, with a 
consistently good tonal quality; their 
unaccompanied - singing was conspicu- 
ously good. Several of the numbers had 
to be repeated. Mr. Raleigh was ap- 
plauded to the echo by the audience. 

On this program Mrs. Gannon sang 
two Sidney Homer songs for children 
and one by Hugo Kaun in a charming 
manner and was encored. Mme. Rio 
duplicated her success of the previous 
evening in a group of songs, the old 
English “Have You Seen But a White 
Lillie Grow,” Spross’s “Will o’ the Wisp” 
and a fascinating Neapolitan folk-song 
arranged by Tosti, sung in dialect. The 
last named she sang perfectly, with an 
intimate understanding of its nature, 
which she doubtless gained during her 
residence in Europe. Eventually she re- 
peated it. Mr. Courboin officiated for 
her at the piano. 


Fine Orchestral Work 


In keeping with the nature of the pro- 
gram Mr. Stock chose as the orchestral 
pieces Wolf-Ferrari’s Overture to “The 
Secret of Suzanne,” the Theme and 
Variations from Tschaikowsky’s “Mo- 
zartiana” Suite (in which Concertmas- 
ter Weisbach played the violin solo beau- 
tifully), Grieg’s “Solveig’s Song” and 
Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey.” The 
Grainger piece aroused the greatest en- 
thusiasm and was redemanded. A solo- 


ist from the orchestra’s own ranks was 
Bruno Steindel, for many years. solo 
cellist of this organization. He played 
an antiquated “Introduction and An- 
dante” by Liibeck and Popper’s “Harle- 
quin” superbly. A fine, smooth tone and 
a big technic are among his possessions. 
After the two pieces mentioned above, 
played with the orchestra, he was ap- 
plauded so much that he had to add two 
extras, first an arrangement of the pop- 
ular “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson,” and then 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” In them 
he was assisted by Harpist W. Singer, 
with whom he shared the applause. 

Much interest had been aroused in 
Syracuse by the coming of Miss Wilson, 
who was to enter upon her career as a 
professional singer by appearing as solo- 
ist at the Wednesday evening concert. 
The President’s daughter arrived at the 
Onondaga on Sunday evening with her 
friend, Mrs. William Hitz, and her ac- 
companist, Marion David. The follow- 
ing day she had her rehearsal with Mr. 
Stock, when everything went splendidly. 
On Tuesday evening Ross David and 
Mrs. David came on from New York to 
be present at Miss Wilson’s appearance. 
It is under them that she has studied 
and to Mr. and Mrs. David she gives 
credit for her vocal ability. 


Marked Success for Miss Wilson 


At_the Wednesday evening concert 
Miss Wilson’s appearance was a triumph. 
She and Mr. Middleton were the soloists 
of this concert. As she came out on the 
stage the chorus, which sat banked up 
at the back, at a sign drew forth small 
American flags and greeted her by wav- 
ing them, as the big audience applauded 
her. She sang first Fauré’s “Les Ber- 
ceaux,” the old Scotch “Leezie Lindsay,” 
“My Lovely Celia” and Mrs. Beach’s 
“Year’s at the Spring,” to which her 
encore was Thayer’s “My Laddie.” Then 
she did Hans Herrmann’s “Gieb mir dein 
Herz,” Grieg’s “Ein Schwan” and “Mit 
einer Wasserlilie”’ and Brahms’s “Mai- 
nacht.” There was whole-hearted ap- 
proval for her singing of these songs on 
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CENTURY OPERA COMPANY ASKS 
FOR APPOINTMENT OF RECEIVER 





Follows Chicago and Boston Organizations on Financial Rocks— 
Opera in English Not a Success in New York on Scale At- 
tempted by Century Company—Large Sums Owed on Salary 


and Other Claims 


PERA in English at theater prices, 
produced on the elaborate scale at- 
tempted by the Century Opera Com- 
pany, cannot obtain success in New York 
if the experience of the organization just 
mentioned may be regarded as decisive. 
Last Tuesday the company, through its 
directors, asked for the dissolution of 
the corporation and the appointment of 
a receiver, and, if no opposition to this 
step is offered, Supreme Court Justice 
Donnelly will sign an order ending the 
company’s existence. 

The application to the Supreme Court 
was made by these directors of the Cen- 
tury company: Edward Kellogg Baird, 
Andreas Dippel, Roland Holt, Alvin W. 
Krech, George McAneny, Henry R. Win- 
throp, Frank W. Vanderlip, Thomas L. 


Leeming and Charles H. Strong. It was 
set forth in their plea that the property 
owned by the company was not sufficient 
to meet all just demands upon it and 
that the same condition would continue 
even though the concern should go 
through another season as good as last, 
which was the best in its history. 

There are many unpaid salary claims 
on the books of the company, as sub- 
mitted to the court. At the head of the 
list is a claim of $28,333 for salary 
owing to Milton and Sargent Aborn, 
managers of the company. Singers to 
whom salary is owed are: Orville Har- 
rold, the tenor, $6,000; Lois Ewell, the 
soprano, $6,416; Florence Macbeth, $1,- 
185; Helen Stanley, $5,150; Louis Kreid- 
ler, $2,375; Henry Weldon, $3,286; Al- 
fred Kaufman, $2,375; Kathleen Howard, 
$2,460; Morgan Kingston, $2,085; Gus- 
tave Bergman, $5,785. To Jacques 
Coini, artistic director, is owed $11,300; 
to Agide Jacchia, conductor, $3,800; Al- 
bertina Rasch, prima ballerina, $1,535; 
Rufus Dewey, publicity manager, $6,600. 
There are numerous other claims of from 
$1,000 to $1,500. 

There are forty-six claims for rebates 
on season subscriptions for perform- 





ances which were not given. For rental of 
the Century Opera House, owned by the 
New York Theater Company, from Sep- 
tember, 1913, to date, the company owes 
$73,500. The sum of $500 is due Alger- 
non St. John Brenon for translations of 
librettos, and $350 is owed Pierre V. R. 
Key for press work. Otto H. Kahn, who 
was the company’s principal financial 
supporter, has a claim of $48,000 for 
money advanced. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company has 
a claim of $657 for repairing costumes 
and furnishing scenery and effects. For 
publishing librettos and programs there 
is a claim of $14,380 owing the Operatic 
Program & Libretto Company. This 
claim is in dispute. 

The only property listed by the com- 
pany is the following: Claim in litiga- 
tion, $1,654; Theater Magazine Com- 
pany, $214; cash on deposit in Equitable 
Trust Company, $13.87; cash in Gotham 
National Bank, $2.83; costumes, scenery 
and account books. Against this there 
is a court attachment for $3,683. 

The largest stockholders who have 
paid up their stock subscriptions in full 
are Otto H. Kahn, $30,000; Thomas W. 
Lamont, $2,500; William H. Proctor. 
$1,000; Clarence H. Mackay, $10,000; 
Isaac N. Seligman, $1,000; Mrs. Ralph 
Schwarzenbach, $1,000; William K. Van- 
derbilt, $15,000; Harry P. Whitney. 
$10,000, and Paul M. Warburg, $5,000. 

The Century is the third American 
opera company to enter bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings this year. It follows in the steps 
of the Chicago and Boston companies. 
The first performance by the Century was 
given on September 15, 1913. The sea- 
son of 1913-14 opened auspiciously, but 
receipts fell off in later weeks. The 
second season, which was marked bv 
improved productions, was short. It 
began in New York on September 14, 
1914, the season in this city ending on 
November 21. The company then went 
to Chicago, where it met with financial! 
failure, and closed operations prema- 
turely on January 2, 1915. Visits to 
— cities sade contemplated, but 

1ey were abandoned 
was disbanded. oe Sa 
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What the Camera Man Recorded at the Syracuse Festival. 
Emens, Charles G. Herbert, Melville A. Clark. No. 2, Conductor Frederick Stock. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross David, at left, and Her Accompanist, Marion David, on the right. 
of Syracuse and Some of His School Children’s Chorus. 
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No. 1, Officers of the Festival Association (left to right), Warren E. Day, Fred R. Peck, Edgar A. 
No. 3, Margaret Woodrow Wilson (in white dress) with Her Teachers, 
No. 4, John J. Raleigh, Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools 
No. 5 (from left to right), Warren E. Day, Fred R. Peck, Grace Fjorde and Mrs. Paul T. Lawrence. 











No. 6, the Quartet Which Sang in Gounod’s “Mors et Vita” on Tuesday Evening, and Conductor Tom Ward. Reading from left to right, Arthur Middleton 
Anita Rio, Conductor Ward, Rose Lutiger Gannon and George Dostal. ; 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
DAUGHTER SINGS AT 
SYRACUSE FESTIVAL 


[Continued from page 2] 


the part of the audience. Miss Wilson 
has the power to realize the moods of 
what she sings, and both her French and 
German songs were finely interpreted. 
Vocally, she was in good condition and 
gave of her best. With the accompani- 
ment of the orchestra and the able as- 
sistance of Melville A. Clark, harpist, 
she sang Schubert’s “Ave Maria” beauti- 
fully. So insistent was the applause 
that she added Leroux’s “Le Nil,” also 
with the orchestra. Her success was 
complete and she was recalled time after 
time. She received many bouquets of 
flowers. Marion David played her ac- 
companiments with rare sympathy. 

At the gathering of the festival party 
after the final concert Conductor Stock 
paid this tribute to Miss Wilson in his 
brief remarks: “I am proud to play for 
you, not only as the first lady of the 
land, but eminently as an artist.” 


Ovation for Mr. Middleton 


Mr. Middleton scored a pronounced hit, 
singing the “Tambour Major” aria with 
inimitable dash. He was in fine vocal 
fettle and sang with great authority. 
He was received with vociferous ap- 
plause and given an ovation. Adding 
the “Largo al Factotum” from Rossini’s 
“Barber,” he scored another success and 
was called out again and again until he 
repeated the air. His idea of the popu- 
lar song of Figaro is excellent, keeping 
it within the bounds of comedy and free- 
ing it from the burlesque. 

The local chorus and the Auburn 
Auxiliary Festival Chorus were heard 
in Stewart’s “Bells of St. Michael’s 
Tower,” Barnby’s “Sweet and Low,” and 
two Tosti songs, “Venetian Song” and 
“Beauty’s Eyes.” Conductor Ward again 
handled his forces ably and obtained fine 
results. The orchestral numbers were 
Wagner’s “Huldigungsmarsch,” Godard’s 
“Adagio Pathetique,” Sinigaglia’s “Car- 
nival Piemontesi,’” Mr. Stock’s own ad- 


mirable “Symphonic Waltz, Op. 8,” and 
the Finale from “Gétterdimmerung.” 
Mr. Stock’s stunningly orchestrated 
waltz was received with great applause 
and after it he added Grainger’s “Shep- 
herd’s Hey.” 








| Between Sessions 





One of the things which stand out in 
this Festival is the unusual sympathy 
which the whole affair seems to gain 
from the city of Syracuse. And this in 
spite of the fact that the University’s 
music department does not join in the 
effort to make it a festival of festivals. 
For example, the public-spirited men 
who form the board of directors of the 
association give liberally of their time 
and money to put the festival on safe 
ground. And well do they know that it 
is not a profitable investment. The best 
that can be done, with the enormous ex- 
pense involved, is to “break even,” and 
that was what happened this year. 
There have been years when several 
hundreds of dollars were lost. 

President Fred R. Peck and all his 
associates are about the Onondaga dur- 
ing the three days of music. They seem 
wholly concerned with the welfare and 
comfort of the artists who appear. A 
genial party at the hotel follows each 
night’s concert. There gather the board 
of directors and their families, the ar- 
tists and others connected with the fes- 
tival. On Monday and Tuesday evening 
such gatherings were enjoyed, while to- 
night a special party, with Miss Wilson 
seated at the right hand of President 
Peck, was scheduled in the “Hiawatha 
Room” of the hotel. Many speeches were 
made and it was whispered that the 
close of the festival would arrive on 
Thursday morning. At this gathering 
Mr. and Mrs. David were present and 
they were congratulated on all sides by 
those present who had heard Miss Wil 
son’s singing. 


Tribute to Conductor Ward 


Just before the curtain was drawn for 
the final performance, Royal E. Fox, the 
senior member of the chorus, made a 
few remarks and on behalf of the festi- 
val chorus he presented Conductor Ward 
with an envelope which he was advised 


No. 7, Pasquale Amato and Mme. Frances Alda. 


to open. The practical sense of the 
chorus was shown when Mr. Ward found 
in the envelope a letter from one of the 
city’s leading tailors, informing him that 
the chorus had placed an order for any 
kind of a suit that he desired. 
Unusually sociable were all the artists. 
It was regretted that Mme. Alda and 
her accompanist, Frank La Forge, were 
obliged to take the train back to New 
York directly after their performance, 
as was Mr. Amato. He, however, after 
his singing on Monday night, paid a 
visit to President Peck in the Adminis- 
tration Box and met Mr. Peck’s guests. 


Photos by Herbert F. Smith, Syracuse 


Syracuse certainly turned out in goodly 
numbers to welcome the singers and 
players, and nobody who sat at the festal 
board at any of the three gatherings 
could doubt but that a spirit of sincerity 
and appreciation was in their hearts. 
A word, in conclusion, is due the 
board, headed by Mr. Peck, and to the 
general director, Mr. Ward. Preparing 
a three days’ festival is no easy task. 
And the minner in which this year’s 
Syracuse Festival was arranged, without 
a single hitch, reflected credit in great 
measure on them. 
A. WALTER KRAMER. 





GODOWSKY TO TOUR 
HERE NEXT SEASON 


Famous Pianist Will Appear 
Throughout the United States 
in Concerts and Recitals 


Foster & David, the New York musical 
managers, announced this week that they 
had made arrangements to present Leo- 
pold Godowsky, the celebrated pianist, in 
a trans-continental tour during the sea- 
son of 1915-16. Although Mr. Godowsky 
spent the past Winter in New York he 
made no concert appearances, his time 
being devoted exclusively to the Art Pub- 
lication Society, of which he is editor-in 
chief. 

It will be recalled that the eminent 
pianist was scheduled to appear in one 
concert a few months ago, jointly with 
Enrico Caruso, at the Hotel Biltmore. 
The fact that the management featured 
the tenor conspicuously in contrast with 
the announcement of his own appearance 
prompted Mr. Godowsky to withdraw on 
the ground that his contract with the 
manager, R. E. Johnston, forbade such 
discrimination. Mr. Godowsky held fur- 
ther that the time had come to call a 
halt to the vogue of glorifying vocalists, 
especially those of the operatic stage, at 
the expense of instrumentalists and 
maintained that his action was taken as 


much for the benefit of his brother in- 
strumentalists as for his own personal 
interests. Newspapers and the public 
generally indorsed his stand in editorials 
and personal messages to him. 

_Mr. Godowsky occupies a unique posi 
tion among the great pianists of the 
day. For years he has enjoyed a re- 
markable vogue in Europe, where he was 
known equally well as a teacher and 
virtuoso. 


Boston Orchestra Opens San Francisco 
Season 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 14.—The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra gave its first 
concert in Festival Hall of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition to-night. An audi- 
ence of about 4,000 gave Dr. Muck and 
his men an ovation. When the orchestra 
arrived yesterday a warm welcome was 
extended by Mayor Rolph and Mr. 
Levison, president of the Music Com- 
mission. 


Regrets He Didn’t Subscribe Years Ago 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

_ Wish to say that I have been follow- 
ing MusicAL AMERICA very carefully, 
and wish tc congratulate you on the ex 
cellent paper you are getting out. I 
regret that I did not subscribe for it 
years ago. Truly yours, 

ALEXANDER HENNEMAN. 
St. Louis, Mo., May 11, 1915. 


L. M. Ruben, the concert manager, 
has removed his offices to 43 West 
Ninety-third Street, New York. 
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| ERE MUSIC LIGHTENS THE 


People’s Music League Makes 
New York’s Workers More 
Efficient by Making Them 
Happier Through Its Popular 
Concerts—TIurns Public 


Schools Neighborhood 
Club Houses—Brings Various 


Into 


Foreign-Born Peoples in 


Closer Union 
By GRIFFIN BARRY 
“Music, Not Civics, Draws the Crowd.” 


AST month that headline appeared in 
a great New York City newspaper 
over an article on the work of the 
People’s Music League of the People’s 
Institute. The line was, on the whole, 
an inspiration. It was an important dis- 
covery to announce in the space of six 
words. After twenty years of faithful 
experiment the People’s Institute had 
really found out something about the 
crowd, that headless, almost blind, hu- 
man immensity, the “peepul,” about 
which orators have shouted until they 
are no longer listened to, the “masses” 
about which writers have written their 
ink pots dry, the “working class” which 
investigators have investigated until the 
statistics weigh more than the benefits. 
Music draws the crowd, but that does 
not mean that civics has failed as an 
attraction. The last report of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute contains the record of half 
a dozen bureaus which emphasize, with 
force and popular appeal, the facts of 
life. Thousands of people attend or sup- 
port the institute’s People’s Forum, its 
People’s Church in Cooper Union and its 
Social Center Bureau, all of them well- 
rooted expressions of the life of the peo- 
ple. Yet it does mean that compared to 
the drawing power of music the facts of 
life pull very feebly indeed. The thou- 
sands that entered the doors of the 
forums, the People’s Church and the so- 
cial centers, are but a small fraction of 
the huge human substratum of the city. 
The People’s Institute is after the huge 
substratum. And last year the People’s 
Music League accounted for a substantial 
100,000, while next year promises an in- 
crease of half as many again. 


Happiness Makes Efficiency 


That is, 100,000 members of the work- 
deadened masses in New York were 
stirred into neighborly activity and 
something like happiness during the last 
year through music. Now men must be 
happy to be efficient, and the efficiency 
of those who do the work of the world 
is a necessity. Out of the crowd must 
come happy individuals or the nation 
will die. 

Learned men have been saying the 
same thing since Plato, and business men 
—such men as support the People’s Music 
League, for instance—have begun not 
only to say so but to pay substantially 
for the observation. For years the re- 
claimers of the crowd have been busy, 
more of them in New York than else- 
where, but the exploited class, their 
strange inner needs unsatisfied, remain 
pathetically removed from the finer 
things of life. 

The People’s Institute was founded in 
1897 as “a home for the higher life of 
the people,” the founder being Charles 
Sprague Smith, then a professor of com- 
parative languages at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The story of the People’s Insti- 
tute is twenty years old and too long to 
tell. Charles Sprague-Smith is dead; 
his work goes on. But up to 1912 no 
provision had been made for music on a 
large scale. Other joys of life had been 
placed within reach of the people: the 
intellectual pleasures of debate, the words 
of the publicists who came to speak in 
Cooper Union, play spaces in the slums 
for children. 


Neighborhood Club Houses 


Yet, so far, the public schools were 
untouched; and the popular response was 
not great enough to achieve what had be- 
come the dearest object of the Institute 
officials—the use of school buildings after 
school hours by the neighborhood. For 
twenty years it had been growing in- 
creasingly plain that city school build- 
ings are the only available club houses 
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No. 1, Lester F. Scott, Director of the People’s Music League of the People’s Institute; No, 2, Eight Hundred Garment Work- 


ers at a People’s Music League Concert at Public School 4, Manhattan, a Night School for Women; 


No. 3, Bee- 


thoven Orchestra, an Organization of Ninety-five Neighbors of Public School 63 on the East Side, Playing to a League 
Audience of 1,200; No. 4, Claire H. Raphael, Chairman of League’s Executive Committee 


for those who can afford no other. The 
New York Board of Education, re- 
strained by lack of precedent, hesitated 
at first, then refused. 

“School buildings are for children,” 
said the conservative board in effect. “If 
the fathers and mothers prefer to remain 
ignorant of one another, we can help 
them only through the children. Besides, 
we don’t believe you can get the neigh- 
borhood to come to the school houses at 
night. What is a New York neighbor- 
hood? <A collection of tired people un- 
known to each other, usually of different 
races and conflicting tastes. Those who 
come to the Cooper Union meetings are 
but a handful in the mass—a few eager- 
minded individuals not representative of 
their class. Show us a genuine popular 
demand for using the school houses as 
clubs, if you can. Then we may recon- 
sider.” 

So, if there was a demand, it had to 
be proven. The thing to do was to cast 
aside theory and find out what it is that 
really draws a crowd. And presently in 
that eventful year the People’s Institute 
awoke to the realization that they had 
been trying to interest their poly-racial 
audiences with the wrong thing. If the 
bulk of the great common people (more 


than half European, yet in New York 
City) was to be drawn in, something 
more intimate than abstract ideas, a 


more immediate route to happiness, must 
be tried. 
Life 

It was, perhaps, the life of the streets 
that furnished the object lesson. There 
are mazes of streets in New York, and 
the lesson is there for anyone. To the 
musician the great town is a curious 
place, filled with the harsh, intolerable 
roar of commerce at first, but punctured 
by real music beneath. The quarters of 
the European born are filled with moving 
street pianos. No apartment house is 
safe from attack by itinerant singers 
underneath the windows of the court. In 
such residential sections as old Green- 


Music in Street 


wich Village quartets, sextets, whole 
groups of young men, sing in the streets 
all evening—songs not always delicately 
worded, nor in tune, but they sing. 
No German neighborhood is without a 
singing society or, frequently, a neigh- 
borhood orchestra. Not only the Italian 
dances in the street to the hurdy gurdy, 
but the Russian Jew listens over his 
shoulder. Irish boys whistle as_ they 
walk by. 

Is this music? Well, the tramping 
tunes to which street loafers fit trivial 
words have been current in the European 
communities of their ancestors for gen- 
erations. In the fullness of time, hav- 
ing been refined into art by a genius and 
preserved, you will hear them at the 
opera, or read them in black and white 
in famous scores. On New York side- 
walks to-day little tots are excuting steps 
which their grandmothers danced in 
England or Hungary, and that will creep 
or have crept into the Metropolitan Opera 
House ballet. That is proof, if proof 
were needed, that through music, and 
more directly through music than other- 
wise, you reach the heart of the people. 


Initiated 


It took the officials of the People’s In- 
stitute a few months to formulate their 
case. Presently Lester F. Scott, secre- 
tary of the Institute, had interested a 
group of subscribers who guaranteed the 
project at least one year’s trial. Claire 
Raphael, a young musician of leisure and 
intelligence, appeared at the institute of- 
fices one day with a parallel idea, having 
evolved it from her own observation of 


Project 


the music-starved slums. She was set 
to work. Frank Damrosch and Arthur 
Farwell, and a dozen other musicians 


scarcely less influential, consented to act 
as advisers. David Bispham and David 
and Clara Mannes offered to appear— 
without pay, of course. Finally the 


Board of Education was induced to throw 
open the school houses—only a few of 
them at first—at night. 

The first year twenty-seven concerts 


were given, attended by 20,000 people at 
a loss to understand why they were 
getting the best music for nothing, 
equally bewildered at finding the public 
schools the home of the fine arts, yet 
packing the auditoriums. Still the ad- 
visory board was dissatisfied, apparently 
unable to believe that the great classics 
had become really popular with crowds 
wearing shawls over their heads and 
earning less than a living wage. At the 
board meeting at the end of the first 
year the eminent musicians present, hyp 
notized by the failure of many another 
attempt to popularize music, advised 
abandonment. Subscriptions were not 
forthcoming. At this juncture John W. 
Frothingham, a man of means sufficient 
to back his vision of the power of music, 
stepped forward with an offer to under 
write the budget of the undertaking 
during the next year. Since that crucial 
month Mr. Frothingham has been the 
league’s chief supporter. Placed now 
beyond the power of any one man to sav: 
or destroy, the league still remembers 
the moment when Mr. Frothingham put 
his thumb over the leak in the dyke. 
The second year 50,000 came. This vea 
the total is something over 100,000. At 
first Public School 63 on the East Side, : 
huge building with an auditorium seat 
ing 1,200, was the rendezvous. There 
neighborhood orchestra of eighty pieces, 
led by a young Jewish genius who lived 
in a by-street, made up of humble mu 
siclans ranging from children of elever 
to their grandfathers of sixty-five, played 
Beethoven and Liszt to crowds of neigh 
bors that overflowed the hall. Publi 
School 63, splendid piece of mynicipa 
architecture that it is, has its like in a 
score of crowded sections of Manhattar 
Island. One by one these half-utilized 
edifices were invaded. Frequently th« 
crowd was caught at first by the neigh 
borhood orchestras, made up of their-ow) 
sons and daughters and cousins and 





[Continued on next page] 
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Guarantors, Now Numbering 


150, Pleased with Success of 
Seventh Event and with Care- 
ful Attention Paid to All Its 


Details —‘‘Manzoni’”’ Requi- 
em, Beethoven Ninth Sym- 


phony and “Tale of Old 
Japan” Given, with Webster 
Chorus, Chicago Orchestra 
and Noted Soloists 


UFFALO, May 16.—The seventh an- 
nual May Music Festival, which 
was given the evenings of May 13, 14 
and 15, was notable from the fact of its 
thoroughness as regards artistic worth 
and the great care that was paid to 
every contributing detail. Among the 
men who have been staunch supporters 
of these festivals the names of H. Tracey 
Baleom, Hans Schmidt, Robert Heussler, 
Hobart Weed, Willis Chapin, Frank 
Hamlin, William H. Daniels, William M. 
Ramsdell, Norman P. Clement, George 
B. Mathews and Roswell Park may be 
mentioned as having most generously 
given time and money to make them suc- 
cessful. The list of guarantors, which 
originally numbered twenty, has now a 
hundred and fifty members, which repre- 
sents men of standing in the business 
and professional life of Buffalo. This 
year’s festival was promulgated on 
broader lines than any of the others, and 
as noted above the result artistically was 
eminently satisfactory. 

The first night’s concert presented an 
attractive program, which began with 
the singing of “America” by the Phil- 
harmonic Chorus and the audience. It 
was inspiring to listen to the outpouring 
of hearty tone as the words were taken 
up by the audience, and the air was 
charged with an electric current of pa- 
triotism. Next the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, which has been a feature of 
these festivals yearly, played the Wed- 
ding March and variations from Gold- 
mark’s symphony, “The Rustic Wedding,” 
with spirited abandon and extreme artis- 
tie finish. 


Anna Case’s Triumph 


Then came Anna Case, the American 
girl who has received her artistic educa- 














Artists and Other Prominent Personages at the Buffalo Festival. 
Keyes; No. 4, Frederick Wessels, Manager of Chicago Symphony; No. 5, Lambert Murphy; No. 6, Robert Heussler; 
No. 7, Andrew Webster, Conductor of Philharmonic Chorus; No. 8, Clarence Whitehill; No. 9, Hans Schmidt, Presi- 
dent, Philharmonic Society; No. 10, Frederick Stock, Conductor, Chicago Symphony; No. 11, H. Tracey Balcom 


tion in her own country, and right well 
did she prove her worth as an artist of 
distinction by the finished manner in 
which she sang the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” Very lovely in- 
deed is her voice throughout its entire 
compass, and it possesses in addition 
warmth that is unusual in voices of this 
caliber. Miss Case was recalled many 
times, and added as an encore number 
“Dupuis le Jour,” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” which gave her an opportunity 
to display qualities which the Donizetti 
number does not demand, and also gave 
her the chance to show her fine com- 
mand of French enunciation. Recalls 
were numerous after this number, but 
another encore was refused. 

The orchestral novelty of the evening 
was the young Italian composer Casella’s 
Rhapsody, “Italia,” which is character- 
istically modern and most ingenious in 
construction with its interweaving folk- 
song melodies. This number came in for 
great applause and was played superbly 
by the orchestra. 

The last part of the program was de- 
voted to Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of 
Old Japan,” sung by a quartet which in- 
cluded Lambert Murphy, tenor; Arthur 
Middleton, bass; Olive Kline, soprano, 
and Margaret Beyes, contralto, with the 
Philharmonic Chorus and the orchestra, 
under the able direction of Andrew 





Webster. This number was heard for 
the first time here and made an excel- 
lent impression by the suave beauty of 
its melodies and its scholarly scoring. 
The soloists had their music well in hand 
and sang admirably the different num- 
bers allotted to them. Miss Kline made a 
fine impression with her beautiful voice 
and her excellent use of it. Mr. Middle- 
ton also did admirable work, singing 
with authority and tonal beauty. Miss 
Keyes and Mr. Murphy are old favorites, 
having sung many times in Buffalo, and 
they both gave of their best, which was 
very good, indeed. The chorus put some 
fine singing to its credit in this number, 
while the orchestra was par excellence. 


Matzenauer and Althouse Débuts 


The second evening of the festival was 
devoted to Verdi’s ‘‘Manzoni” Requiem. 
This number served to introduce to this 
public two singers of note, Mme. Mar- 
garete Metzanauer and Paul Althouse. 
The exigencies of this music are consid- 
erable, but the admirable quartet which 
coped with its demands were fully equal 
to them and Miss Case sang the soprano 
music with lovely tone and fervour. 
Especially fine was her singing of “Libera 
Me,” in which her voice made a lovely 
obbligato against the solid orchestral 
background. Mme. Matzenauer’s glorious 
voice made a profound impression on 


No. 1, Olive Kline; No. 2, Anna Case; No, 3, Margaret 


her auditors, as did also her fervency ‘of 
utterance, while Clarence Whitehill, 
another Buffalo favorite, added new 
laurels to his already large sheaf. In 
the tenor role Paul Althouse sang with 
virile tone, disclosing a voice of power 
and fine quality, which was equal to all 
the demands he made on it. Again the 
chorus gave ample evidence of its thor- 
ough understanding of the music allotted 
to it, while the orchestral part was ever 
a thing of beauty and authority. 

The first of the program on the last 
evening was devoted to Beethoven, and 
represented his compositions Overture 
“Coriolanus” and Ninth Symphony. Men- 
tion must be made here of the splendid 
work of Frederick Stock, director of the 
orchestra. Not only did he command his 
forces in the orchestral numbers with 
distinction and absolute authority, he 
also in the accompaniments for the sing- 
ers demonstrated beyond cavil his thor- 
ough knowledge of such work, and the 
results gave to his auditors the certainty 
that between the conductor and the sing- 
ers there was always perfect sympathy. 


Notable Work of Quartet 


The singing on this evening was quite 
up to that of the other two evenings. 
The choral part of the symphony was in 


[Continued on next page] 
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aunts, which the Music League found 
lurking beneath the surface of city life, 
small nurseries of art. 

Couldn’t Pay Carfare 





Then down into the slums came the 
great artists, many of them again and 
again. As the demand grew and the 


Board of Education opened the doors of 
more school houses the supply of celeb- 
rities gave out and their places were 
taken by competent minor artists, willing 
to accept a small fee. They sang and 
played the great classics and the smaller 
classics, always with a care to the racial 
tastes of the neighborhoods, always find- 
ing a response from the tired-eyed audi- 
ences that was in itself an argument for 
democracy. Puccini, Hugo Wolf, Schu- 
bert, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakow, 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Mozart, Debussy, 
D’Indy—this motley array of’ masters 
and many more have been played in 
various localities during the year to 
throngs so poor that it would have been 
impossible to collect from them even the 
carfare to Carnegie Hall, and yet so 
responsive that the artists have learned 
more than the hearers. 

In all 158 concerts were given this year 
in 23 schools. Fourteen orchestras ap- 
peared, 278 soloists, 16 trios, 6 quartets 
and 4 choral societies. These are mere 
figures, feeble indications of the human 
story that lies behind. But even the 
figures are epoch-making. 

“When you say ‘Music,’” says the elo- 
quent 1914-15 report of the People’s 
Music League, “what is the first picture 


that flashes upon the mind—the sym- 
phony orchestra, the Metropolitan, Car- 
negie Hall, the Military Band, the quar- 
tet, the piano, the violin, the latest show 
at the Knickerbocker, the organ in St. 
Patrick’s, or that vast beautiful thing of 
which all of these are the expression of 
race-consciousness, the one understand- 
able voice that speaks for the nations, 
the universal language? 

“To the peoples of Europe music is a 
vital entity which, were it removed, 
would leave a void behind. There music 
means more than the sum of its various 
expressions. It is more than ‘entertain 
ment.’ 

“Ts it worth while to preserve and 
strengthen that heritage of music which 
the German, the Jew, the Italian, the 
Russian, the Lithuanian, the Hungarian, 
the Bohemian and their kindred races 
have brought to our shores; or is it best 
to do as we have done in the past, pro- 
vide the immigrant with a job, let him 
find a place to sleep, and encourage him 
to forget the past glory of his race in 
the saloon, the dance-hall and the mo- 
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tion-picture show? 
Solves Young Artists’ Problems 


There is another story, and it is of 
the musicians themselves. Many of them 
come from the provinces not only to learn 
their art but to practice it. Many were 
born in small communities, or hustling 
American ones, which lack the unnamable 
thing, possessed by old civilizations, that 
creates beauty. Here in New York hun- 
dreds of thousands of the children of 
the oldest traditions in the world live, 


very nearly untouched as yet by Amer- 


ican life. Yet these are not the people 
whom the average student meets. His 
best luck is the chance to sing or play 


(and lucky he is if he can extract a fee 
for doing so!) to drawing rooms full of 
polite, well-dressed, bored folk—occupied, 
most of their days, in making and spend- 
ing money. 
Where, for all 
those of exceptional 
that the young artist needs, the 
universal himan heart that needs him? 
The answer lies, probably, with those 


genius and 
lies the re- 


save the 
luck, 


sponse 


who can’t pay for any art worth the 
name, with that same pleasure-starved 
immigrant that the People’s Music 
League has attracted to the number 
of 100,000 this year. It is a curious 


working out, this meeting in New York 
of the few beauty-starved artists of a 
nation of business men with the beauty- 
starved immigrants from the older coun- 
tries—the immigrant whom civics will 
not draw out of his shell, though music 
will. The gain does not lie altogether on 
the side of the immigrant. It goes partly 
to the 278 soloists who appeared in the 
evenings in New York school houses this 
Winter, willing to do their best for small 
pay and wondering, perhaps, where the 
boredom is that they had been accustomed 
to see in the polite faces of their well- 
dressed audiences. 


The able executive committee of the 
league comprises the following: Claire 
H. Raphael, chairman; Helen Love, 


Mrs. George G. Trask, Irene Schwarcz, 
Helen R. Richter, John W. Frothing- 
ham, Florence McMillan, Ella Sachs, 


Marian Gans; Lester F. Scott, director; 
Alice S. Borchard, secretary. The ad- 
visory council includes these persons: 


Frank Damrosch, Arthur 
Kneisel, David Bispham, 
I) Krank R Rix, Frederic C. Howe, 
Felix Warburg, Mrs Henry de F. Bald 
win, Mrs. John R McArthur, 8S Mallet 
Prevost, Elbridge Adams, Irene Lewisohn, 
Mrs Morris Loeb, Mrs David Mannes, 
irs Krank B Rowell, Mrs Ethelbert 
Nevin, Mrs. Harriette Seymour, Mrs. August 
Lewis, Lillian D. Wald, Edith Borg, Mrs 
Charles Sprague Smith, Mrs. Charles Dit 
on, Marie Kieckhoefer, Mrs. Lincoln Crom 
well, Elwood Hendrick, Mrs. Maurice Wert 
heim, Mrs. Leopold Stern, Henry J heck 
stein, Walter L. Bogert, Mrs. Charles Hatha 
way, Mrs. Francis Rogers, Mrs. Paula Jacobi, 
Mrs. EK. Van Beuren, Mrs. William Emerson, 
Elsie Borg, Miss R. Lubarski, Miss E. W 
Frothingham, Mrs. J. B. Lea, Florence L 
May W White, Mrs. A sookman, 
Paulding, Charles B. Stover 


David Mannes, 
Farwell, Kranz 


T " 
i’ ease, 


James K 


This year a_ small, badly printed 
periodical issued by the students of Pub- 
lic School 45 in the Bronx, found its way 
to the People’s Music League offices. In 
it is given an account, in stilted English, 
of the formation of a Parents’ Associa- 
tion at the school in which Greek, Italian 
and tussian mothers, acquaintances 
after half a dozen contacts at the Peo- 
ple’s Music League concerts during the 
Winter, are meeting to confer with the 
teachers on the education of their chil- 
dren. This shows that the league has 
broken down the antagonism between 
the school and the neighborhood. That 
is only one of the things music has done 
for the lonely foreign races on Manhat- 
tan Island, whom Charles Sprague- 
Smith beheld in his dream speaking to 
one another. 
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the hands of the chorus and the quartet 
which did such excellent work in the “Tale 
of Old Japan,” with the exception that in 
this work the baritone part was sung by 
Clarence Whitehill. In the Beethoven 
music, which makes such extraordinary 
demands on the singers, their work was 
of a high order of excellence, while the 
chorus again did some admirable sing- 
ing. Mr. Webster directed this work 
for the chorus and Mr. Stock for the 
soloists. 

The latter part of the program of 
this evening was devoted to Wagnerian 
excerpts, and gave the great artist, Mme. 
Matzenauer, an opportunity to display 
her remarkable gifts as a singer of 
dramatic music of this caliber and 
right nobly did she aquit herself of 
the task. In the soprano arias, “Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer,” from “Tannhiauser,” and 
“TIsolde’s Love Death,” she rose to great 
heights, and wave after wave of ap- 
plause swept over the house after her 


superb delivery of the latter number. 
Her voice, with its united tints of so- 
prano and contralto, gave her an un- 
usual chance to color music of this kind, 
while her excellence of enunciation and 
depth of feeling are added factors in the 
scope of her work. Clarence Whitehill 
also proved his worth as a sterling singer 
of Wagnerian music, and in “Wolfram’s 
Address,” from ‘“Tannhiduser,” and 
“Wotan’s Farwell,” his fine voice and 
his command of style call for the warm- 
est encomiums of praise. He was recalled 
many times after each number. The or- 
chestral part of this part of the evening’s 
program was truly admirable and again 
Mr. Stock displayed an understanding 
of accompanying the voices that left 
nothing to be desired. 

The guarantors of the festival express 
themselves as well pleased with its ar- 
tistic success and feel that the deficit 
which they must meet is a trifle, so long 
as the musical end of the festival was 
so nobly upheld. 

FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY. 





MME. NORIA SAILS AFTER 
CONCERT TOUR HERE 


American Soprano and Her Husband, 
G. P. Centanini, the Composer, 
to Return in Fall 


Having completed a successful concert 
tour through the United States, Mme. 
Jane Noria, the soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, departed 
for Europe aboard the Duc d’Aosta on 
Saturday. She was accompanied by her 
husband, G. P. Centanini, the composer, 
who appeared with her during her con- 
certs as pianist. 

Mr. Centanini has offered his services 
to the Italian government in the event of 
a war, which is expected daily. His com- 
positions have enjoyed widespread popu- 
larity and he is at present devoting him- 
self to another series of works which will 
be published early in the Fall. 

A representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
found Mme. Noria preparing to sail from 
New York on the day the city was so 
stirred by the news of the President’s 
message to the German government. 
“The display of patriotism is remark- 
able,” observed Mme. Nordica. “I be- 
lieve this incident will serve to unite the 
various factions and political creeds in 
America as nothing else has ever done.” 

Mme. Noria was enthusiastic over the 
results of her concert tour in the United 
States. “I found that my programs were 





received with marked favor. Next sea- 
son I hope to include a larger proportion 
of songs in English, a cause of which I 
have always been an ardent champion,” 
she said. 

Just before coming to New York Mme. 
Noria appeared in Memphis, Tenn., un- 
der the auspices of the Beethoven Club. 
According to local reports of the recital 
the soprano won a signal triumph, sing- 
ing songs by Fauré, Chausson and Char- 
pentier, Delibes’s Ariosa, a “Tosca” aria 
and other items, displaying beauty of 
voice and fine dramatic ability. 





Albany Teachers Urge Music Credits for 
City’s Schools 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 11.—A_ public 
meeting of the music teachers of the city 
last night adopted resolutions in favor 
of having the study of music as pursued 
under private teachers recognized as a 
major study in the Albany High School. 
The matter will be presented to the Al- 
bany Board of Education for considera- 
tion. Ww. em 





William J. Guard Sails for Europe 


William J. Guard, press representative 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, sailed 
for Europe on May 15 on the Italian 
liner Duca d’Aosta, bound for the Medi- 
terranean. Mrs. Guard accompanied 
him. On the same boat was Algernon 
St. John Brenon, music critic of the New 
York Morning Telegraph. 








PERCY 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, tribute to 


“THE SINCER INDIVIDUAL” 





HEMUS 





64 East 34th Street, 





‘‘Percy Hemus one of the WORLD’S 
CREATEST INTERPRETERS OF SONG 
whose study has been entirely Ameri- 
can, is demonstrating that America 
has produced the TRULY CREAT.” 


Reprint from special Hemus folder issued by Arthur P. Schmidt. 


Book Now 
For Next Season 


Secretary, HEMUS STUDIOS 


New York 
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fHlusicians’ 
Concert Management 


Jucorporated 





HE chief aim of the organization is to bring artists 
of superior merit to the attention of those who 


enjoy good music. 


While the MUSICIANS’ CONCERT MANAGE- 
MENT, INC., is conducted in accordance with system-~ 


atic and thorough business methods, it is not a commer- 
cial enterprise. Its sponsors are actuated solely by their 
interest in the best music and their desire to promote 
its wider dissemination. 

There are in the United States at the present time 
an unusual number of musicians of rare excellence, 
highly gifted and efficiently trained, whose talents have 
not been accorded the recognition which they deserve. 
Many of them have been held back on account of their 
inability to advance suffitient funds to launch them- 
selves successfully on their artistic careers. 

It is the object of the Management to seek out just 
such artists, representative of the principal branches 
of the musical profession. As the applicants have been 
numerous, it has been possible to eliminate all but those 
who have been able to demonstrate completely their 
claims to the highest attainment. In this way ample 
assurance is given all patrons that their musical require- 


ments will be fully met by any artists whom they may 


engage from the MUSICIANS’ CONCERT MANAGE- 
MENT, INC. 





The Bureau is now in active operation, and among 
the artists available for engagements are: 


MME. POVLA FRISCH, Soprano 


Soloist with the Colonne and Lamoureux Orchestras. Paris 


MLLE. MIRIAM ARDINI, Coloratura Soprano 


Boston Theatre Opera Company 


MISS EMMA ROBERTS, Contralto 
Soloist with New York Symphony and Philadelphia Orchestras 


MR. HENRY PARSONS, Tenor 


Teatro Rossini, Venice 


MR. EDGAR SCHOFIELD, Bass-Baritone 
Soloist, St. Bartholomew's Church, New York 


MISS WINIFRED CHRISTIE, Pianist 


Soloist with London Symphony Orchestra 


MR. GASTON DETHIER, Pianist and Organist 


Formerly Organist, Church of St. Francis Xavier, New York 


MR. EDOUARD DETHIER, Violinist 


Soloist (5 times) with New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


Musicians’ Concert Management, Inc. 
. 29 East 48th Street, New York City 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

There was an incident typically Ameri- 
can connected with President Wilson’s 
visit to New York to review the fleet 
and the marines on Monday, which, curi- 
ously enough, was scarcely alluded to in 
the press accounts. 

In spite of the inclement weather 
crowds dripping with the moisture that 
fell from the heavens had assembled on 


the sidewalks, the grandstand was filled 
with people who had vainly tried to keep 
off the falling rain with their umbrellas, 
the President had acknowledged the vo- 
ciferous cheering which greeted his ar- 
rival, the parade had gone off without a 
hitch, and the cheering had followed Mr. 
Wilson to the Biltmore, where he was to 
take luncheon. A _ distinguished com- 
pany met him on the flower-blazoned 
floor where the luncheon was to take 
place. Just before he sat down a little 
bevy of children marched into the room, 
bearing peace flags. 

They went directly before the Presi- 
dent, and, as all the company present 
stood up, the two little tots who led the 
band presented him with a magnificent 
bouquet of roses. And then the head of 
the nation rose ard, after a few kindly 
words, shook hands with all the tots, 
after which, their childish voices sound- 
ing through the hall, they sang a verse, 
then turned and marched out. 

It was a human touch which must 
have gone to the heart of the ascetic 
faced man who has been through greater 
trials and troubles than any other head 
of the nation, with, perhaps, the excep- 
tion of his two martyred predecessors. 

As the. diners cheered and the rain- 
soaked crowds outside cheered, it was not 
so much the President, who had just 
sent a note of firmness to the govern- 
ment and people of Germany, defining 
our position that they acclaimed, but 
the man who, during his term of office, 
had been through the Valley of the 
Shadow, through the awful pressure 
brought upon him by the anarchy in 
Mexico, intensified, at the supreme mo- 
ment by the death of the dearly beloved 
wife, which -deprived him of the solace 
and comfort of years. The ringing 
cheers went out to the man who, through 
this awful war in Europe, has been put 
to a strain which nothing but the con- 
sciousness of his duty and supreme re- 
sponsibility could have met as he has 
met it. 

When Woodrow Wilson stood up in 
his auto to respond to the shouts of the 
people, I wonder whether he realized 
that the cheering crowds had come, in 
despite of the weather, to do him honor, 
rather than to see a pageant, a very plain 
one at that. I wonder whether he real- 
ized that the heart of the people went 
out to him to testify, not alone to their 
respect, not alone to their appreciation, 
but to their absolute confidence in him 
and deep sympathy with him. 

+ * * 

Saint-Saéns, acclaimed by many as 
the leading living French composer, is 
with us. True to our national charac- 
teristics, we have met him with acclaim. 
All the daily paper reporters who know 
nothing about music have written about 
him, though not one of them seems to 
have been able to interview him. How- 
ever, his old friend, the distinguished 
artist, Mme. Kutscherra, noted as a 
singer, who has been forced by the war 
to flee to this country, and who met him 
on the arrival of the steamer, has se- 
cured any amount of newspaper notice 
because after first welcoming her he im- 
mediately repulsed her, on the score that 
she was a German. 


Columns have since appeared contain- 
ing her reflections on the incident, as 
well as his protestations. 

Poor, dear Saint-Saéns! He is now 
a very old man and unaccustomed to our 
ways, although he was here some years 
ago. Maybe the war has upset him. 
Maybe, in an excess of patriotism, he 
deems it politic to abjure all friendships 
that have a taint of the German about 
them, though, it seems to me, he should 
not forget that the first to acclaim the 
value of his “Samson and Delilah” were 
the Germans. 

Well, Saint-Saéns is going to the In- 
ternational Exposition in San Francisco, 
so let us hope that his temper will be 
improved by the time he returns to New 
York, and that he will be more amiable 
to the American reporter. 

Perhaps, however, the distinguished 
French composer got a bad impression 
of the American reporter from an inci- 
dent which happened at the Biltmore the 
other day, when, according to the New 
York Herald, a young newspaper man 
accosted him, and in typical ‘reportorial 
fashion and in ignorance of the com- 
poser’s history, bluntly asked him 
whether he had ever been here before. 
And then, when the composer replied 
that he had, remarked that it was very 
strange that when in Monte Carlo he 
(the reporter) had written to the dis- 
tinguished musician, asking how he had 
obtained the libretto for “The Juggler 
of Notre Dame.” 

“Mais vous étes fou!/—You are nobody 
at home!” gasped the great composer, 
“I didn’t write ze Jongleur. Massenet 
wrote that,” and with a grunt the dis- 
tinguished musician left the speechless 
reporter and disappeared into the ele- 
vator. 

It may be well to remind M. Saint- 
Saéns that this reporter may be repre- 
sentative of the enterprise inherent in 
American journalism, but he is not rep- 
resentative of the hundreds of men on 
the press who are as well acquainted 
with Monsieur Saint-Saéns’s accomplish- 
ments as he is himself. 

* * + 


Alfred Hertz is happy! 

You know, he is now in Los Angeles, 
rehearsing Horatio Parker’s’ opera, 
“Fairyland,” which is to be given there, 
before long. This is the opera which 
secured the prize awarded by the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Musical Clubs. 

I hear that he and his charming wife 
are settled in a beautiful bungalow with 
a garden, and they have their own gar- 
age. Their only trouble seems to have 
been, to judge from the letters that have 
come to New York, that the weather is 
not what they could wish. 

However, the hard labor of rehearsals, 
which have already begun, is lightened 
by the fragrance of orange blossoms and 
flowers, and, as Hertz has bought a new 
eight-cylinder car and can go about and 
breathe more fresh air than he got in 
his many seasons in New York, his 
spirits are rising. There is another rea- 
son for his gaiety—namely, that from the 
moment of his arrival he has received 
one continuous ovation. 

At his first appearance with the or- 
chestra he was cheered. Then he got a 
big dinner at the Gamut Club, where 
they gave him such a reception, inter- 
spersed with eulogistic speeches, that it 
would have turned his head, except that 
it is well placed on his shoulders. 

Hertz is beginning to find out what 
it means to have a national as well as 
local reputation. He is also beginning 
to find out what it means to have had 
his work chronicled, from time to time, 
not merely in the New York papers, but 
in. the press that reaches music-lovers 
all over the country, which the New 
York papers do not. 

I am glad of this, for the reason that 
for many years no one has been more 
appreciative, more ready to acknowledge 
every kindly word that was said of him 
in your MUSICAL AMERICA. 

He has been very reticent about his 
plans, but if business conditions in New 
York warrant it I think you will very 
likely see, next season, or certainly the 
season after, an independent movement 
for the giving of German opera in New 
York, with Alfred Hertz as the con- 
ductor and artistic head. 

* ~ * 


Johanna Gadski was saved, the other 
night, from a situation which might have 
proven very embarrassing to her. While 
she, of course, is in deep sympathy with 
the Germans in this war, she, at the 
same time, has a lively appreciation of 
the warm place which she has won in 
the hearts of music-lovers in_ this 
country. ; 

You know, I suppose, that some time 
ago a number of Germans got together 
and planned a special performance, with 
leading artists at the Metropolitan,: of 
“Die Fledermaus,” for the purpose of 
raising funds for the German Red Cross. 


Naturally, the occasion was intended to 
include an opportunity for a display of 
German feeling. The house was to be 
decorated with German bunting, the 
song, “Deutschland Ueber Alles,” was to 
be sung, Theodore Sutro, chairman of 
the committee, was to have made a 
speech, and thus the Germans were to 
have been given a chance to let loose 
all their pent up enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately, just before the time 
for the performance, the news came of 
the sinking of the Lusitania. The result 
was, that while the performance was 
given, the interpolated demonstration 
was forbidden by the Metropolitan 
Opera House management, the German 
bunting was not put up, Mme. Gadski 
was instructed that her singing of 
“Deutschland Ueber Alles” would not 
be permitted, while Mr. Sutro was in- 
formed that his speech might be pre- 
sented to the reporters, but could not 
be given from the stage. 

And so, as I said, Mme. Gadski, who 
was to have sung the prohibited song, 
was saved from being placed in a posi- 
tion which would have been embarrass- 
ing, to say the least. 

It is said that the opposition of the 
Metropolitan Opera House management 
to the planned demonstration was due 
to the influence and power of the Van- 
derbilt family, which, you know, led by 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, are almost 
paramount at our leading opera house. 

Naturally, the Vanderbilts, through 
the loss of Alfred Gwynn Vanderbilt, 
who perished on the Lusitania, were 
averse to a demonstration such as had 
been projected. In fact, the situation 
was so tense that the police had a large 
number of detectives in the crowd before 
the performance began, and also dis- 
distributed through the house so that 
there might be no outbreak which might 
in any way affect our already strained 
relations with the German Government. 

However, Mme. Gadski got her ova- 
tion all the same, when, in place of 
“Deutschland Ueber Alles,” she sang 
“Wie Nahte Mir der Schlummer.” The 
audience rose, men in the boxes stood 
up and cheered, but the demonstration, 
as intended, failed to materialize. 

Perhaps it was all for the best, for 
the feelings of the people at that time 
had been wrought up to the highest 
pitch. 

+ + * 

If Johanna Gadski was not able to 
typify the German spirit and aspiration, 
as had been planned, our little Ameri- 
can prima donna, Geraldine Farrar, got 
there “with both feet,” as they say, the 
other night at the Metropolitan, when, 
at an extra performance of “Carmen,” 
she appeared and sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” robed as Columbia, 
with an American flag in one hand and 
a snow-white shield in the other. How 
she aroused the packed house to almost 
frenzied enthusiasm, has it not been told 
in the dailies? 

The performance was given in aid of 
the sewing girls of Paris, who had been 
made destitute by the war. Bourke Cock- 
ran had made an eloquent address, as 
only he can make it, when the great cur- 
tains parted and disclosed Miss Farrar 
with a big diadem of stars on her head, 
a flag and shield in her hands, and a 
Red Cross nurse on either side of her. 
Then the orchestra started the National 
Anthem, with which the audience rose 


as one, while over all rang the voice 
of our representative American prima 
donna. 


It was just at the time that President 
Wilson’s note was being read from ocean 
to ocean. To many war was imminent. 
When the song ended the house was 
swept with a storm of applause, which 
was intensified when Miss Farrar asked 
the audience to sing the song themselves. 
Never has “The Star Spangled Banner” 
been sung as it was on that occasion. 
It meant a message of good-will and 
of enthusiastic support for Woodrow 
Wilson. 

They do say that it had been planned 
that the “Marseillaise”’ was to be sung 
as well, but, in proper deference to the 
Germans, that was omitted. 

Saint-Saéns was in the audience and 
they wanted him to make a speech. It 
is a good thing that he didn’t, because 
he might have said something which 
would have disturbed things, so they 
let loose the ever-ready eloquence of 
Bourke Cockran. 

+ * * 

There seems to be some doubt whether 
the orchestral concerts will be continued 
at the great exposition now being held 
at San Francisco. Let me suggest to 
the eminent manager, Mr. Stewart, that 
there is one organization which would 
unquestionably add to the high standard 
of the musical performances being given. 
I refer to the Barrére Ensemble, an or- 
ganization headed by George Barrére, 
the eminent flutist, who has just become 
an American citizen. 





This organization has recently re- 
turned from a most successful concert 
tour. Its success was especially marked 
on the Coast and in San Francisco. The 
Barrére Ensemble, you know, was or- 
ganized, some time ago, from players 
in the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
It is the most unique musical organiza- 
tion now before the American public, and 
would deserve recognition for the reason 
that I do not believe there is anything 
like it on the other side, nor do I believe 
that there is any country in the world 
which could show such a distinguished 
company of players on_ instruments 
whose musical and artistic value has 
never yet been sufficiently recognized. 

I commend the suggestion to Mr. 
Stewart, and believe it is worthy of his 
careful consideration. 

* * * 


Can you wonder that people abroad 
have the most extraordinary ideas as to 
Americans when you read a cabled re- 
port that Adelina Patti has just denied 
a story to the effect that she had entered 
into an agreement with a wealthy Ameri- 
can to give him her vocal cords, after 
death, for half a million dollars. 

The “wealthy American,” if one would 
credit the stories in European papers, is 
a most extraordinary creature. He is 
ever ready to buy, at fabulous prices, 
Italian masterpieces, old china, collec- 
tions of lace, of armor, or to furnish 
funds for any old thing. 

This is one of the reasons why any 
poor American with his family, with 
perhaps barely enough money to see him 
through in a moderate way on a trip, 
is importuned by all kinds of agents to 
act as “angel” to the most improbable 
schemes, or to the most fascinating of 
vocal adventuresses. There is, indeed, 
no limit to what Europeans will swallow 
in the way of the prospective enterprises 
of the “wealthy American.” 

There is no fake or swindle perpetrated 
which has not for its basis “the wealthy 
American.” In fact, there are millions of 
people on the other side of the water who 
are reddy to believe anything and every- 
thing of this country, which is supposed 
to consist of “wealthy Americans” who 
have made their millions by manufac- 
turing natural gas in Ohio, oil in Penn- 
sylvania, pork chops in Chicago or 
wooden nutmegs in Connecticut. 

Meantime, may the casta diva, Ade- 
lina, retain and enjoy her vocal cords 
in peace for many a year to come! 

* . * 


Two weeks ago I wrote you that a 
well-known singer had been held in 
Omaha as an absconding bank cashier 
from a town in Georgia. It was said 
that after looting the bank he came to 
New York and sang with the Century 
Opera Company. I also said that there 
was some mystery about the case, and 
that the friends of the singer claimed 
that it was a case of mistaken identity. 

Reflecting upon this, I asked if you 
had ever realized how very few musicians 
were even accused of crime, and what a 
small percentage were ever convicted. 

I am in receipt of a communication, 
enclosing a number of press clippings, 
from Mr. Walter Wheatley, formerly 
leading tenor of Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, as well as with the Royal Carl Rosa 
Opera, London, the principal London 
concerts, and of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, in New York, who admitting that 
he was the party referred to (though I 
named no one) begs me as a simple 
matter of justice, to make it clear that 
as his name has been mentioned in press 
dispatches to the leading papers of the 
country it was a stupid and glaring 
blunder by a supposedly intelligent serv- 
ant of Uncle Sam which had involved 
him in the case. 

As Mr. Wheatley truly says, the 
stigma of a false arrest is bad enough 
for anyone, but for an artist who has 
been more or less prominent in his pro- 
fession not to receive a fair deal in his 
own circles seems unique. 

Mr. Wheatley goes on to say that 
after having spent the season 1912-1913 
singing at Bologna, Italy, he was en- 
gaged by Mr. Aborn, in London, while 
singing at the Royal Opera there, and 
that he had sung previously seven years 
in Europe. It is, therefore, not at all 
possible that during that period he was 
a bank cashier in Americus, Georgia, and 
as he sang one hundred and one per- 
formances during the first Century sea- 
son, performing twenty-one leading tenor 
roles, it is equally impossible that during 
that season he was wrecking a Georgia 
bank. 

It is but justice to Mr. Wheatley to 
absolutely clear his good name, and also 
to state that the leading papers in Ne- 
braska have all come out and have shown 
that Walter Wheatley, the operatic singer 
is not the George D. Wheatley the ab- 
sconding cashier of Americus, Ga., and 
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that anyone who had ever seen the pic- 
tures of the absconder and compared 
them with those of Walter Wheatley 
would at once see the difference. 

* ok ok 

A correspondent sends me a most 
astonishing story which recently ap- 
peared in one of the Kansas papers. 

According to the story Professor S. Z. 
Herb, director of music at the State 
Reformatory, and conductor of the Herb 
bands, was to entertain as his guests 
seven old friends who are musicians in 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
These are said to be Henry J. Williams, 
harpist; Robert K. Minsel, French horn; 
Achille Heynen, first bassoon; UH. 
Woempner, flute; Otto Krausse, contra- 
bass; F. Kuchynka, first contra-bass, and 
Karl Scheuren, principal viola. 

Professor Herb it seems, was a fellow 
musician with them in various organiza- 
tions. The first four were with him in 
the celebrated Innes military band for 
several years. 

In an interview in the Kansas paper 
Mr. Herb is made to say: “It is a pleas- 
ant reunion every year when the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra comes, for I have sev- 
eral old friends among them. We five, 
Williams, Minsel, Heynen and Woemp- 
ner and myself, were with Innes in 1905 
when we played with Paderewski at the 
Dallas, Texas, music festival. 

“IT remember it especially because it 
was necessary for us to play with the 
great pianist without advance practice. 
Paderewski wanted us to rehearse at 
6.30, two hours before the night concert. 
Innes objected. He had a good band, he 
said, and he wouldn’t insist on that extra 
rehearsal with the pianist. ‘If the score 
is right, we’ll render it right,’ said he. 
He had confidence in the band. 

“That night,” continued Professor 
Herb, “at the close of the number Pad- 
erewski arose from the piano, and in- 
stead of bowing to the audience ran to 
Innes and threw his arms about him.” 

My correspondent writes that no doubt 
it will be tremendously interesting to the 
readers of MUSICAL AMERICA to know 
what concerto it was that Paderewski 
played with a brass band accompani- 
ment. 


All I have got to say about this story 
is, as the Italians put it, “Se non e vero, 
e ben trovato,” if it be not true, it cer- 
tainly is a most gorgeous fairy tale! 

Anyway, if I recall Innes correctly, it 
must have been by a stretch of his im- 
agination that Paderewski “threw his 
arms about him.” 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Assures Italian Musicians of Copyright 
Privileges in United States 


Notice was received in New York on 
May 16 that President Wilson had signed 
a proclamation under the Copyright Act 
by which subjects of Italy will be pro- 
tected in their copyrights in this countr 
so far as talking machines are concerned. 
Similar privileges have been accorded 
American musicians by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. This follows a similar agree- 
ment made some weeks ago with Eng- 
land. In his proclamation signed last 
week the President says: “That the sub- 
jects of that country are entitled to all 
the benefits of Section I (e) of the said 
act, including copyrights controlling the 
parts of instruments serving to reproduce 
mechanically the musical work, in the 
case of all musical compositions by 
Italian composers which have been pub- 
lished since May 1, 1915, and have been 





duly registered for copyright in the 
United States.” 
Paolo Martucci to Teach in America 


This Summer 


On account of conditions abroad Paolo 
Martucci, the New York pianist, who 
made a most successful appearance at 
the popular concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on February 7, will be un- 
able to take his usual trip to Europe. 
He will remain in New York City during 
the entire Summer and will teach at his 
studios, No. 257 West Eighty-sixth street. 








Vera Curtis Brings Pleasure to Musical 
Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.,. May 15.—Vera 
Curtis, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
delighted this city’s musical devotees on 
May 9 when she gave a song recital at 
Poli’s Theater. She won enthusiastic 
recalls with Micaela’s air from “Car- 
men” and a group of shorter numbers. 
Mrs. Jerome May, soprano, contributed 
a solo. Ww. me ©, 


COMPOSER AND DIVA 
IN A WAR OF WORDS 


M. Saint-Saens and Mme. Kuts- 
cherra Exchange Compliments 
to the Delight of Reporters 





“At any rate, New Yorkers will now 
know who Kutscherra is!” 

That was the consolation which the 
celebrated Wagnerian soprano, Elise 
Kutscherra, who was forced by the war 
to abandon her career in Paris and lo- 
cate in New York, managed to extract 
from the stormy incidents which fol- 
lowed her well-intentioned visit to the 
Fourteenth street dock on Wednesday of 


last week, to greet Camille Saint-Saéns, 
on his arrival aboard the Rochambeau. 

As she discussed the affair, in her 
apartments in the Hotel Claridge, the 
prima donna had before her a mass of 
newspaper clippings describing how the 
composer had first rushed to her, with 
the greeting, “Ah Kutscherra! Kutsch- 
erra! Comment allez-vous” and then, as 
she threw her arms about him, in true 
continental fashion, how he _ suddenly 
withdrew, declaring, “No, no, away! You 
are a German!” 

Spurned by the eomposer in this un- 
expected manner the singer retreated to 
her hotel accompanied by one of her 
pupils. While she was deliberating over 
her predicament there came a knock at 
the door followed by the entrance of 
nearly a dozen newspaper reporters who 
had been “tipped off” concérning the 
dramatic meeting at the dock that morn- 
ing. It was then that Kutscherra dictated 
a letter to M. Saint-Saéns and here is 
the text as it was given to the reporters: 

“You have always been so good and 
so charming to me that I thought it but 
natural to go to the pier to meet you. 
You will understand my astonishment 
at your ungallant manner and the way 
you accused me of being a German. 
Whatever I may be, I am first an artist, 
and art has no country. I sent you a 
copy of the letter I wrote to directors of 
Paris papers before I came to this coun- 
try, thanking them for the hospitality 
you always showed me. But I suppose 


this is the gratitude you, the great Saint- 


Saéns, show to the Belgians. It is very 
nice and I thank you. You can read in 
the papers how much your brutality has 
amused me. I know you are too ob- 
stinate to apologize. As you have blamed 
me before all the people without com- 
punction, I take my revenge in accusing 
you before all the world. You have failed 
in generosity to a lady and an artist.” 

A few blocks away, in the Biltmore 
Hotel, M. Saint-Saéns, having read the 
singer’s letter recorded his reply to her 
in this fashion: 

“Before the war, since residing in 
Paris, you have been known as a great 
German Wagner singer. I met you in 
Berlin and you asked me to give a recital 
with you, which invitation I did not ac- 
cept. You gave two concerts in Paris, 
consisting entirely of the music of Ger- 
man composers, and as the French pub- 
lic had been so appreciative you then an- 
nounced that you would give a recital of 
French composers, seemingly appearing 
to confer a favor on us. Since the war 
you declare yourself a Belgian. Why did 
not you say so before? Sincerely, 

“SAINT-SAENS.” 

“So,” observed Kutscherra, on the re- 
ceipt of this letter, “M. Saint-Saéns has 
apologized. But I have not yet finished 
with him.” Then, to a MUSICAL AMERICA 
man, she made this statement which, in 
view of M. Saint-Saéns’s departure for 
San Francisco, is likely to end the con- 
troversy for the time being: 

“So far as M. Saint-Saéns is concerned, 
I had absolutely no reason to declare my 
nationality. What was Saint-Saéns do- 
ing in Berlin when I met him? He was 
directing his own ‘Samson and Delilah’ 
and at the same time praising to the 
skies German art and artists. He re- 
fused to give a concert with me in Berlin 
yet he gave several of them with me in 
Paris. Why did he do this if he thought 
of me only as a German? Art has no 
country and artists should not confuse 
their patriotic leanings with their craft. 
Since the war M. Saint-Saéns seems to 
take particular pleasure in condemning 
the very people who gave him so much 
hospitality and who paid such high 
tributes to him as a French composer. 
He should be the last to speak harshly 





of German music or of German 
musicians!” 
Marie Miller, the young harpist of 


Erie, Pa., has been engaged as harp 
instructor at Chautauqua for the present 
Summer. 
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FOSTER & DAVID 
HAVE THE HONOR EXCLUSIVELY TO PRESENT 


ODOWSK Y 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS PIANIST 
FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON OF 1915-1916 
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“CARMEN” SUNG FOR 
FRENCH CHARITY 


“Star Spangled Banner’”’ Awakens 
Enthusiasm at Metropolitan 
Performance 


In the face of the gathering silence of 
Summer the Metropolitan Opera House 
re-opened its doors for a single evening 
on Thursday of last week and, for the 
benefit of the destitute working girls of 
Paris, repeated the production of “Car- 
men” which was the chief glory of its 
its past season. The audience was as 


large, as brilliant, as distinguished and 
enthusiastic as any which the Metro- 


politan housed during the Winter 
months. For the sake of this worthy 
charity, orchestra, chorus and _ ballet 


were reassembled, Conductor Polacco de- 
layed his departure for Europe and 
Mmes. Farrar, Alda, Sparkes, Braslau, 
and Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, Rothier, 
Reiss and the rest set aside any other 
plans which they may have formed and 
appeared, one and all, without compen- 
sation. Apart from the beauties of the 
performance as such, there prevailed a 
spirit and an atmosphere which in cer- 
tain respects set the representation above 
the regular ones. 

Before the fourth act, there came what 
appealed to the audience as the climax 
of the event. In a brief speech W. 
Bourke Cochran explained the purpose of 
the benefit, after which the curtain was 
drawn aside and revealed Miss Farrar 
dressed as the goddess of liberty and 
holding an American flag, while at her 
feet sat Mmes. Braslau and Sparkes at- 
tired as Red Cross nurses. The soprano 
sang the “Star Spangled -Banner,” and 
in answer to the enthusiasm it provoked, 
repeated it after asking the audience to 
join her—which request was granted 
with due impulsiveness. There were ex- 
pectations of the “Marseillaise,” but the 
moving spirits of the benefit determined 
to maintain such neutrality as can be 
observed these troublous days. 

Miss Farrar’s Carmen has not been 
better at any time during the season, nor 
did Mme. Alda, ever sing Micaela’s music 
with greater purity of tone or more 
polished art. Her third act air brought 
her an ovation. Mr. Martinelli’s Don 
José has improved by leaps and bounds 
in two months. He acts the réle with 
more freedom and sings with inéreased 
confidence and brilliancy. Amato’s To- 
reador was acclaimed once more as 
vehemently as has been the case in all 
past instances. The minor rdéles were ad- 
mirably handled. 

After Mr. Polacco’s admirable accom- 
plishments in the last fortnight of the 
regular season, there could remain no 
doubts as to how great the qualities of 
his “Carmen” would be. And in truth 
they even surpassed expectations. He 
conducted Bizet’s masterwork inspir- 
ingly, with thrilling rhythmic vitality 
and incisiveness, full appreciation of the 
glowing life and color of the score and 
exquisite attention to poetic details. The 
introduction to the third act was memo- 
rable. With every performance of which 
he has charge one is impressed more for- 
cibly with the true greatness of Polacco’s 
artistic stature. 

During the entr’actes the attention of 
the audience was focused upon the ven- 
erable Saint-Saéns, who as a guest of 
Otto Kahn occupied a box with Messrs. 
Busoni and Godowsky. After the second 
act he went to the stage to greet Miss 
Farrar and the other artists. H. F. P. 





Damrosch Soloists Score in Orchestra’s 
Montgomery Concert 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 9.—In the ex- 
cellent concert of the New York Sym- 
phony under Walter Damrosch, Grace 
Kerns’s beautiful voice was heard in two 
arias, one from Charpentier’s “Louise” 
and “Voi che Sapete” from Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro.” It was the last 
mentioned in which she scored highest. 
Merle Tillotson Alcock, the contralto, 
sang two arias, and her “Love is like a 
Woodbird” from “Carmen,” sung in Eng- 
lish was an achievement, for her dramatic 














IKANSAS SINGING CONTEST A FEATURE 
OF EMPORIA’S DIVERSIFIED FESTIVAL 

















Forces Assembled for “Elijah” Performance at Emporia Festival. 
of Music, Who Was the Conductor of the “Elijah” and Manager of the Festival 


| ea ae KAN., May 1.—The sec- 
ond annual Emporia Music Festi- 
val was given the last week in April and 
the program ran the gamut from the 
folksongs on community music day to 
two orchestral programs. The festival 
was under the management of Frank A. 
Beach, dean of the Normal School of 
Music, and the various musical interests 
of the city joined in making this a 
success, 

The program opened on Sunday with 
the “Elijah,” sung by 250 voices, and 
accompanied by an orchestra of forty 
pieces. Harry Murrison of the Normal 
School of Music, was a most dramatic 
Elijah. Mr. Beach conducted ably. The 
singing of the chorus was characterized 
by precision of attack and _ excellent 
shading. 


Monday was given over to community 
music and Walt Mason’s poem “Kansas 
Land” (to the tune of “Soldier’s Fare- 
well’’) and William Allen White’s “Em- 
poria” (tune, “Maryland, My Mary- 
land”) were equally popular with the 
old-time songs, “Sweet and _ Low,” 
“Annie Laurie” and “Dixie.” Several 
thousand people joined in the singing. 

Tuesday’s program consisted of opera. 
“The Bohemian Girl” was staged in a 
professional manner by the Normal 
School of Music. 

Wednesday included two artists’ re- 
citals, the first by Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Nichols, of New York City, tenor 
and pianist, both of whom delighted 
their audience by their artistry. In the 
evening Marie Sundelius, soprano, and 
Cornelius Van Vliet, the Dutch ’cellist, 
gave a joint recital with Florence Ho- 
bart at the piano. This program was a 


Inset, Frank A. Beach, Dean of the Normal School 


fitting prelude to the concerts of Thurs- 
day, which consisted of two programs 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, Emil Oberhoffer conducting. Schu- 
mann’s First Symphony in B Flat Ma 
jor, and Beethoven’s [Fifth were most 
ceaetdie received. Mr. Oberhoffer’s or 
chestration of the “Woodland Sketches,”’ 
by MacDowell, gave pleasing variety to 
the program. 

The festival closed with a state-wide 
competition in singing, to which the 
Welsh term, “Eisteddfod” was applied. 
Contest numbers included mixed 
choruses, boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, solos 
and sight reading events. Five hundred 
dollars in gold was given as prizes and 
twenty of the leading Kansas cities were 
represented. The festival was rich in 
variety and attracted wide _ interest 
throughout the State. 

H. C. 





fire and splendid enunciation as well as 
rich mellow tones appealed strongly to 
her hearers, who greeted her with an out- 
burst of spontaneous applause. Alexander 
Saslavsky scored heavily in his violin 
solo, “Triume,” by Wagner. The quar- 
tet from “Rigoletto” was well sung by 
Miss Kerns, Mrs. Alcock, Messrs. Camp- 
bell and Picco. It was unfortunate that 
Mr. Picco did not appear as soloist for 
he certainly possesses a voice of splendid 
timbre. There has been no contralto 
here since Mme. Schumann-Heink, who 
has gone straight into the hearts of an 
audience as did Mrs. Alcock. J. P. M. 


Sorrentino and Governor’s Daughter 
Soloists in Asheville Concert 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 8.—The con- 
cert at the Auditorium last evening at 
which the artists were Umberto Sorren- 
tino, the Italian tenor, and Josephine 
Gilmer, soprano, daughter of Ex-Gover- 
nor Gilmer, of this State, was an un 
qualified success. Both artists were well 
received in operatic arias, old and 
modern. Frank Braun was the accom- 
panist. 








Framk Damrosch Director. 
of its kind in America. 
politan Opera House. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

An endowed school of music. 

The Operatic Department affiliated with the Metro- 
Address, Box 22, 120 Claremont Avenue 





The only school 


FRIEDBERG TO REMAIN HERE 


Pianist to Teach During Summer and 
Resume Tour in Fall 

Carl Friedberg, the distinguished Ger 
man pianist, who made a decided success 
in his concerts and recitals during the 
season just closed, has already many 
bookings for his second American tour, 
which will begin early next season and 
take him to the Far West. He will be 
heard again in New York City early in 
the season in recital and in concert with 
orchestra. He plans to introduce some 
new compositions and will be heard in a 
number of chamber music recitals. He is 
known throughout Europe as an en- 
semble player and has been an assisting 
artist with the celebrated string quartet 
of Europe. For some years he had his 
own chamber music trio and traveled 
through Germany, Holland and England 
with his own organization. 

Owing to the unsettled conditions 
abroad Mr. Friedberg made arrange- 
ments some time ago to spend the Sum- 
mer in America and to devote some of his 


applications from various parts of the 
United States, including Montana, Texas, 
Nebraska, Virginia, Iowa and many 
cities near New York. Some of the 
young American pianists have already 
begun to study with him. 


Angel Agnes Chopourian, Singer, Weds 


The marriage of Angel Agnes Cho- 
pourian, the singer, to Dikran B. Don- 
chian, on May 7, takes away from the 
ranks of professional musicians a _ suc- 
cessful and sympathetic artist. After a 
career as soloist in Hartford, while but 
a young girl, Miss Chopourian resigned 
to take up work in New York and sing 
at many special services and private en- 
tertainments. In future any work she 
may do will probably be given entirely 
to charity. Mr. Donchian’s first wife 
died three years ago, leaving two sons 
and one daughter. 





Rhode Island Soprano Weds 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 13.—Helen 
Louise Ames, soprano soloist at the 
Rogers Memorial Church, Fair Haven, 
and a pupil of Harriot Eudora Barrows, 
was married on Wednesday evening to 





time to teaching. Immediately follow- Charles I. Goodchild of this city. 
ing this announcement he received many G. F. H. 
CONTRALTO 








Concert — Recital — Oratorio 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y, 





TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


who can oniy avail themselves of their vacation 


time for vocal study. 


DUDLEY BUCK 


FLORENCE MULFORD 


will commence his SUMMER CLASS ON JUNE Ist. 
Special attention given to modern songs, oratories, and 
opera. For particulars address, Elsie T. Cowen, Sec’y, 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d Street, New York City. 
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“The Opium Pipe’’ Performed by 
Persons Prominent in Life 
of Nation’s Capital 


ASHINGTON, D. C., May 11.— 
What may well be called the 
Spring festival in the national capital 
was given at the Belasco Theater last 
night in the form of “The Opium Pipe,” 
a drama of music and pageantry. It is 
the work of Mrs. Christian Hemmick, 
well known in society for her art and 
pageantry, and is perhaps the most pur- 
poseful of Mrs. Hemmick’s original offer- 
ings, for it reveals in song and story and 
dance the horrors of this drug. The 
oriental dances by Gertrude Lothrop, 
Mortimer Clark, Helen Buchanan, and 
Milton Bryan were charming. Aside 
from the choral singing the solos offered 
by Mrs. Julian Brylawski and Louis 
Thompson were especially artistic. 

A part of the production was devoted 
to the interpretative dancing of Paul 
Swan, who came from New York espe- 
cially for this performance. The first of 
these were selections from the “Rubai- 
yat” of Omar Khayyam which were read 
by Gwendolyn Logan with musical setting 
from Debussy played by Felix Garziglia. 
In this Mr. Swan may be said to imper- 
sonate the figures of a Persian tapestry. 
The second interpretation was the legend 
of Narcissus. In his rhythmic interpre- 
tation of the poem of “Anathee,” Mr. 
Garziglia played a musical setting by 
Debussy. His greatest success came in 
“The Offering to the Sphinx.” The 
musical setting of this was by Cesar Cui. 

“The Opium Pipe” is deserving of a 
place on the professional stage and was 
mounted most carefully The parts were 
taken by men and women prominent in 
society, who deserve high praise for their 





PAGEANT SHOWS EVILS OF DRUG HABIT 





Mrs. Christian Hemmick, Author of 
Pageant Drama, “Opium Pipe,” Pro- 
duced in Washington, D. C. 


work. Among the most important réles 
may be mentioned those of Christian 
Hemmick as Alasnam; A. F. Hopkins as 
Firouz Schar; Morven Thompson as 
Schab; Meridith O’Neal, as Mirza Ali; 
Mrs. Howell Smith, as Princess Zobia, 
an Louis B. Thompson, as Mozzan. Mrs. 
Hemmick supervised everything and was 
given an ovation at the conclusion. The 
proceeds of the performance will be de- 
voted to the cause of the French am- 
bulance fund. “The Opium Pipe” is only 
one of the pageant music dramas com- 
posed by Mrs. Hemmick, some of the 
most recent being “The Love of Echo,” 
“The Dispute of the Muses” and “The 
Peace Tableaux.” Ww. H. 





Harpist Cortese in Chattanooga Concert 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 3.—Angelo 
Cortese, harpist, gave a concert on the 
evening of April 29, his second appear- 
ance here this season. He was forced to 
add several encors to a very attractive 
program. 

At the annual reception and election of 
officers of the Chattanooga Music Club 
Mrs. Morris E. Temple was re-elected 
president. The program consisted of a 
Beethoven Trio in B Flat Major and 
Dvorak’s “Dumky” Trio. They were 
most artistically played by J. O. Cadek, 
violin; Dorothy Phillips, ’cello, and Lora 


Woodworth, piano. This closes the club’s 
most successful year, both artistically and 
financially. 





Federation’s Violin Winner of South in 
Recital at Lynchburg, Va. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., May 9.—Lynchburg 
music lovers had an opportunity Satur- 
day night, May 8, to hear the violinist 
who won first prize several weeks ago 
in the contest conducted in Memphis 
under the auspices of the Federated 
Music Clubs, when Winston Wilkinson, 
the seventeen-year-old Lynchburg boy, 


appeared in recital offering the same 
program which he used in competition 
with five other violinists who contested 
for the honor. A large audience gave 
the lad an ovation for his splendid play- 
ing. He had studied for four years with 
Charlotte Kendall Hall, of Sweet Briar 
College, near Lynchburg. J. T. B. 





Tonkiinstler Society in Enjoyable 


Brooklyn Concert 


A deeply enjoyed program was 
afforded by the Tonkiinstler Society at 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on May 4. 
Schumann’s Quartet in E Flat, Op. 47, 
was admirably played by Alexander 
Rihm, pianist; Henry Schradieck, vio- 
linist; August Schmidt, viola, and Gus- 
tav OO. Hornberger, cellist. Calvin 
Coxe, tenor, won stormy approval with 
a group of Schumann songs, to which 
were added Coleridge Taylor’s “On 
Away, Awake,” and an encore. Walter 
Haan accompanied. Mr. Schradieck and 
his talented pupil, George Randenbush, 
played Spohr’s Duo for two violins -in 
D Minor, the latter being twice recalled. 
By request Bach’s Concerto in D Minor, 
for three pianos with string accompani- 
ment, was given, the pianists being 
August Arnold, Walter Haan and Mr. 
Rihm; violinists, Messrs. Schradieck, 
Rolbellen, Tollefsen, Klingenfeld, Tal- 
madge, Berger and Raudenbush; violas, 
Miss Eilers and Mr. Schmidt; ’cellos, 
Miss Otis and Mr. Hornberger, and the 
bass, Mr. Braun. a. & F. 





Commemorate Organist Hammond’s 
Thirty Years of Service 


HOLYOKE, MAss., May 8.—A musical 
event of exceptional interest was the 
pair of organ recitals recently given in 
honor of William C. Hammond at the 
Second Congregational Church by Gas- 
ton M. Dethier, composer and organist, 
and his brother, Edward Dethier. Mr. 
Hammond has been organist and choir- 
master at this church for thirty years 
and it was to signalize his long service 
that the recital, which was an excellent 
one, was given. The audience was very 
large. W. E. C. 





Fay Foster’s Chorus Aided by Mr. Uhl 
in Fine Program 


Marked artistic strides since its pre- 
ceding concert were evidenced in the 
work of the Foster Choral Club, Fay 
Foster, conductor, in its program of 
April 27 at Hempstead, L. I. Jerome 
Uhl, baritone, was a highly satisfying 
soloist, and his offerings included three 
of Miss Foster’s songs, “The King,” 
“Winter” and “Ould Doctor Maginn.” 

The women’s chorus scored a distinct 
triumph under Miss Foster’s leadership, 





and among its numbers was Miss Fos- 
ter’s new “Louisiana Lullaby.” The 
members of the club are as follows: 
Helen Aldrich, Luella Adams, Mrs. 
Mattie Fawcett, Grace Forman, Marion 
Geer, Mrs. Harold Haskin, Dorothy 
Johrens, Pauline Jennings, Ina Mat- 
thews, Addie Mersereau, Dorothy Smith, 
Lou Stowe, Mary Reed, Katherine Skid- 
more, Mrs. William Stoffel, Jr., Mrs. H. 
R. Talmadge, Addie Tydeman. 





Interpretation of Gregorian Chant to Be 
Taught at Peabody Summer School 


The Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, has completed arrangements 
for a course in the interpretation of 
Gregorian Chant at its Summer school, 
which will be in session for six weeks, 
from July 1 to August 12. The course 
in Plain Chant will be conducted by the 
Rev. Father Leo Manzetti, who is recog- 
nized as one of the world’s greatest 
authorities on the new Gregorian music. 
Father Manzetti has arranged the course 
to comprise principles of plain chant, 
reading of Gregorian notation, plain 
chant tonality, free rhythm, psalmody, 
vocalization (tone production), singing 
of the Gregorian melodies, phrasing. 
Private lessons in harmonization of the 
Gregorian melodies will be given also. 





McCormack Gives Fifth Boston Recital 
Before Crowded Audience 


Boston, May 9.—John McCormack 
gave his final concert of the season this 
afternoon in Symphony Hall for the 
fifth time, crowding that hall to 
its capacity. Illness had postponed his 
concert a week, but there was no trace 
of illness in his delivery. He was in 
excellent voice, and sang those songs 
in which he is heard at his best. He was 
applauded to the echo. Donald McBeath, 
violinist, assisted him. Only Mr. Mc- 
Cormack and Fritz Kreisler have drawn 
such houses so often this season. 

o. BB. 





Kansas Federation Contest 


TOPEKA, KAN., May 7.—Marguerite 
Gohlke, soprano, of this city, winner in 
the Kansas State musical contest, is a 
soprano who received all of her training 
at home, having studied for two years 
with Herman Springer. She is soprano 
soloist in Grace Cathedral and is ex- 
ceedingly young, being at present en- 
gaged in completing her high school 
work. Second place was won by Inez 
Walling of Horton, Kansas. The judges 
at the contest were Charles S. Skilton, 
D. B. Downing, W. S. Morse and Mrs. 
C. G. Dunlap. The contest was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Olin Bell, State vice- 
president. 
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Fifth, at Round Lake, N. Y. (nine miles from Saratoga) will begin the 


TENTH Consecutive season of the 


A. Y¥. CORNEL 


For TEACHERS and SINGERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL of 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 





appended below. 





This School offers a unique course of study, a definite and logically formulated system; a study of 
the singing voice, from the objective as well as the subjective side of the question where may be 
studied practically not only one’s own voice, but all other voices as well—an objective of untold value. 
A partial list of teachers and singers who have profited by this unusual course of instruction is 

















Mr. Forrest Lamont, Tenor, in opera, Italy. 

Mrs. May Reddick Prina, Soprano, Tompkins Ave. Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Chas. W. Troxell, Tenor, First Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Persis Thompson Babcock, Contralto, Second Col- 
leglate Reformed Church, New York. 

Mr. Reed-Miller, Tenor, St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, New 


York. 

Miss Adelaide Campbell, Vocal Teacher, Hollins College, 
Virginia. 

Miss Ella L. Fink, Vocal Teacher, Albert Lea College, 


Minnesota. 

Miss Violet Moyer, Vocal Teacher, Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege, Macon, Ga. 

Miss Maybelle Dasher, Vocal Teacher, Tennessee. 

Mrs. W. L. Clifton, Vocal Teacher, Grenada College, 
Grenada, Miss. 

Miss Irma Halght, Vocal Teacher, Waterloo Cons. of 
Music, Waterloo, lowa. 

Mrs. Beulah Harris Yancy, Vocal Teacher, Sedalla, Mo. 

Mr. Robt. Druce Armour, Tenor, Cathedral St. John the 
Divine, New York. 

Miss Mildred Lamb, Contralto, St. John’s P. E. Church, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


te 0, Cc. Campbell, Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, 


Mr. John C. Campbell, Basso, Janes Memorlal Church, 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Florence P. Porteous, Contraito, First Reformed 
Church, Flushing, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hazel H. Sherwood, Contraito, First Reformed 

_ Church, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 

Mildred Graham Reardon, Soprano, Calvary M. E. Church, 
New York. 

George Warren Reardon, Baritone, First M. E. Church, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Mrs. Edith Baxter Harper, Soprano, Clinton Ave. Con- 

_ gregational Church, Brooklyn. 

Miss Doris Paine, Soprano, ‘‘Way Down East’ Co. 

Mr. Stuart MacKirdy, Baritone, ‘‘Way Down East” Co. 

a Bradley Dawson, Vocal Teacher, Seattle, 

ash. 

Mrs. Evelyn Scott, Vocal Teacher, Marletta, Ohlo. 

Miss Ollve Beamon, Vocal Teacher, St. Mary’s School, 
Yazoo City, Miss. 

Miss Emma Slapler, Vocal Teacher, Commerce, Ga. 

Miss Lulu Clark King, Vocal Teacher, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. W. E. Strassner, Vocal Teacher, Canton, Ohlo. 

Mrs. Alfred Mills, Vocal Teacher (formerly Lebanon Val- 
ley College, Pa.). 


Miss Ada Kohler, Vocal Teacher, Boscabel College, Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 


Miss Wilhelmina Baldwin, Vocal Teacher, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Isaac B. Clarke, Vocal Teacher, Waterbury, Conn. 
and numerous others. 





End of Dormitory on Lake 
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The School Session begins July 5th and 
continues for six weeks, ending Aug. 15th 
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Mary Garden Announces That She Will Make Propaganda for Delius in This Country Next Season 
—Joseph Holbrooke Breaks Away from the Gloom of His Music Dramas in Opera Ballet 
He Has Composed for Pavilowa—Prominent English Critic Hopes to See ““A New Sense of 
the Emotional Solidarity of Mankind’’ in Music After the War—Ysaye Plays at a London 
Concert—German Language Heard at Budapest Opera Again After Many Years——‘‘Parsifal”’ 
Sung in Danish in Copenhagen for First Time—Armand Crabbé Now in Florence 























EXT season Frederick Delius, the 
much-discussed British composer, 
is going to have a self-constituted pro- 
pagandist in this country, and it is none 
other than Mary Garden that is going 
to see to it that he is brought to the 
attention of the American public as he 
has never been heretofore. 

“Delius is a revelation to me,” said 
the Scottish-American singing actress to 
a London interviewer the other day. 
“His works bear the stamp of genius. 
I am booked up for twenty important 
concerts in America, and I shall see that 
the compositions of Delius have a promi- 
nent place on my programs. If the 
British public and those whose business 
it is to attend to matters musical have 
not brought Delius into prominence then 
someone is to blame.” 

Miss Garden’s London agents have 
announced that all her available dates 
are booked until April, 1916, after 
which time she may again visit England. 


’ 


* * x 


ORSAKING the gloom of “The Chil- 
dren of Don” and “Dylan,” Joseph 
Holbrooke appears to havé been led into 
new channels by the subject of the 
opera ballet’ he was commissioned a 
few months ago to write for Anna Pav- 
lowa and has now completed. The 
libretto of “The Enchanted Garden,” as 
the novelty is to be called, is the work 
of Douglas Malloch, described as “a 
lumberman, as well as a poet of re- 
nown in America.” 

The characters of “The Enchanted 
Garden,” the scene of which is laid in 
“a mediaeval kingdom of Central 
Europe,” are: Blackheart, the Wizard— 
baritone; Princess Patricia, made mute 
and imprisoned by  enchantment— 
dancer; Princess Maria, Patricia’s elder 
sister, imprisoned by enchantment but 
not mute—soprano; Prince Arthur, an 
adventurous Prince, who loves Maria— 
tenor, of course; Oswald, Prince Arthur’s 
companion, who loves Patricia—dancer ; 
King Johann, father of Arthur—bass; 
the King’s Jester, the King’s Minister, 
and Kasper, the Magician. 

It was after the production of his 
“Dylan” at Drury Lane last Summer 
that Mr. Holbrooke was commissioned to 
provide the music. At the end of August 
he set to work on it at his bungalow near 
Tanygrisian in the Welsh Mountains. 
The sketches for the first two acts were 
finished by September 25, and those for 
the last act, by October 1. The vocal 
score was completed just before Christ- 
mas. The orchestra score, it seems, is 
now almost ready, but it cannot be en- 
tirely finished until the composer has 
consulted with the producers. For this 
purpose he is to reach New York this 
month and go to San Francisco, there to 
meet Mme. Pavlowa. Rehearsals are to 
begin at once under his direction and to 
be continued during the Russian dancer’s 
tour of California. 

Then early in October “The Enchanted 
Garden” is to have its world premiére 
in New York at the Century Opera 
House, the composer conducting. If it 





is a success it will be taken on an ex- 
tended tour of the country. 

As for the plot of the “opera ballet,” 
it deals with a struggle for mastery be- 
tween the Powers of Darkness and the 
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view, to be quite above the usual kind 
of libretto upon which composers have 
to base operas. 


“Mr. Holbrooke’s music is most in- 
teresting and reveals his infatuation 


Joseph Holbrooke 


Joseph Holbrooke is known as one of the most pronouncedly individual of England’s 
creative musicians. His “Children of Don” was produced by Oscar Hammerstein at the 
London Opera House, and his “Dylan,” the second work of the trilogy, at Drury Lane, by 
Sir Joseph Beecham, last Summer, but neither work made an immediate appeal to the 
public. Mr. Holbrooke has now completed an opera ballet, “The Enchanted Garden,” for 
Mme. Pavlowa, and will arrive here this month to conduct rehearsals with the Russian 
dancer’s company during the Summer in preparation for the premiére of the work at the 


Century Opera House next October 


Powers of Light. It has its comic 
well as its tragic moments and may be 


as 


regarded as a rather heavy type of 
opera bouffe. The poem is said to be 
highly suitable for a musical setting, 


and, judged from a dramatic point of 
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with the libretto,” says a writer in the 
Musical Standard. “It breaks new 
ground, so far as the composer of ‘The 
Children of Don’ and ‘Dylan’ is con 
cerned, but bears some comparison to 
‘Pierrot and Pierrette.’ The dance music 
(notably the ‘Dance of Passion’ for 
Patricia in the last act) is wonderful. 
Owing to Mme. Pavlowa’s dislike for the 
modern Russian ballet (that is, the ro- 
mantic school of dance, and her pat- 
ronage of the classic ballet, Mr. Hol- 
brooke has had rather a limited scope for 
dance music, but he has, nevertheless, 
managed to give this portion of the work 
a touch of striking originality. The 
choral writing is also remarkable, and 
the final chorus worked up to a mighty 
climax. ‘Joy! Joy! Joy! The dark en 
chantment vanishes!’ is a thing of sheer 
beauty. It should here be stated that 
in the opera ballet the ballet is just as 
important as the opera and vice versa, 
and that this is the first work of its kind 
from the pen of a British musician. The 
long prelude is another important fea- 
ture of a work that is a triumph for one 
of the foremost of living British com- 
posers. 

“The opera ballet is scored for three 
flutes. two oboes, one English horn, two 
clarinets, one bass-clarinet, two bas- 










soons, four horns, two trumpets, three 
baritones, full percussion, one harp and 
usual strings. Quite a modest orchestra 
for Mr. Holbrooke! But it must be re- 
membered that the whole production 
will, no doubt, go on a big tour, and a 
huge orchestra is out of the question, 
and besides, Mr. Holbrooke only uses a 
large orchestra, when it is absolutely 
necessary to fill in with his own ideas. 
In this case the ‘book’ does not call for 
treatment on a vast scale, and so only 
a modest band is used. 

“Mr. Holbrooke’s operas have never 
had a chance in this country. In America 
neither expense nor pains will be spared 
in the mounting of his work, and it will 
be entirely his own fault if it does not 
attract. It may be recollected that 
Elgar came to us via Diisseldorf; will 
Holbrooke come to us via New York?” 

+ * * ; 

HE Irish composer, Herbert Hughes, 

who is known especially for his 

effective arrangements of Irish folk- 

songs, has “joined the colors.” For sev- 

eral weeks now he has been in Dublin 
in the khaki of the Artists’ Rifles. 

“There used to be great music on Sun- 
day evenings in .Herbert Hughes’s 
Chelsea studio,” observes the London 
Daily Sketch, “but the gatherings grew 
‘khakier and khakier,’ as a woman mem- 
ber of the circle put it, and now they 
have come to an end.” 

* * x 

RENCH music is still suffering in 
all sorts of ways from 1870, says 
the English critic, Ernest Newman. “It 
is so small because it is so bent on being 
exclusively French. By its refusal to 
fertilize itself with the Great German 
tradition it deliberately cuts itself off 
from permanent spiritual elements in 
that tradition which would give a wider 
range and a deeper tradition. The Ger- 
man tradition in its turn would be all 
the better for some cross-fertilization 
from modern France. * * * We can 
only hope that the result of the war will 
not be a _ perpetuation of old racial 
hatreds and distrusts, but a new sense of 

the emotional solidarity of mankind.” 

* * 

WO Easter performances of “Par- 
sifal” at the Vienna Court Opera 

































































gave Frieda Langendorff, who is well 
known here, further opportunities to 


make a success as Kundry, a réle in 
which she has distinguished herself in 
several German cities. 

Armand Crabbé, the Belgian baritone, 
of the Manhattan and Chicago com- 
panies, is now singing at the Politeama 
in Florence. There as Mefistofele in 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” he has 
repeated the successes he had won earlier 
in the season at La Scala in Milan. 

Carmen Melis has been appearing in 
“The Girl of the Golden West” in Cag- 
liari, and Tina di Angelo in Wolf-Fer 
rari’s “Donne Curiose” and as Laura in 
“La Gioconda” at the San Carlo in 
Naples. 

Umberto Macnez, the tenor, of a re- 
cent season at the Metropolitan, sang 
in a recent performance of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater’ conducted by Mancinelli 
in Rome. 

x * 
| aga snes sageed shay Belgium Eugéne 
Ysaye, who has been living quietly 
not far from London since his escape 
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from his own country, was one of the 
soloists at Albert Hall the other day in 
the Special Series of Sunday Concerts 
by the Allies. He played the Veracini 
Sonata in A Minor, the Saint-Saéns 
Havanaise and numbers by Vieuxtemps 
and Wagner-Wilhelmj. 

Jean Vallier, the basso, who spent a 
season in Oscar Hammerstein’s company 
at the Manhattan, appeared for France, 
while William Murdock, pianist, repre- 
sented Britain. 

* * * 

OR the first time in many years, and 
as one of the results of the war that 
affect musical: relations, the German 
language has been heard once more at 
the Royal Hungarian Opera in Buda- 
= The Magyars hitherto have com- 
ated energetically and effectually every 
attempt to infringe upon their national- 
chauvinistic principle that “in the Royal 
Hungarian Opera only Hungarian should 
be sung.” The occasion for which this 
rule was suspended was the guest en- 
gagement as Lohengrin of Theodor 
Kirchner, the new tenor of the Berlin 

Royal Opera. 

* * x 

HE recent premature death of Alex- 
ander Scriabine calls attention to 
the fact that Russia has been made the 
poorer by the loss of two of her most 
gifted creative musicians within the 
space of eight months. It was in August 
last that Anatol Liadoff died. Though 
known to the American public almost 
exclusively as the composer of two or 


Vocal Department 


three grateful pieces of salon music for 
the pianoforte he was looked up by his 
countrymen as one of the most illus- 
trious men in their music world. His 
limited productivity, however—he had 
scarcely- gptten’ beyond the opus number 
70 during the thirty-six years of his 
creative period—has been the subject of 
some discussion. 


Seeking to find the cause of “this 


poverty of creative thought,” a Russian — 


writer quoted in the Music Student 
notes that “the ways of creative genius 
are past finding out, and it is difficult, 
therefore, to explain with any certainty 
the slowness of production which was 
characteristic of Liadoff. Possibly it 
was due to his inherent languor and 
apathy. Rimsky-Korsakoff speaks in his 
‘Memoirs’ of Liadoff’s laziness as a lad, 
and says that he was incapable of com- 
pelling himself to do anything. Prob- 
ably he suffered from this lack of will- 
power all his life, and this may explair. 
why the ballet on the subject of Remi- 
zoft’s ‘Leila and Adelai,’ planned some 
years ago, remained unfinished. 


“Again, Liadoff’s unproductiveness 
may be connected with the peculiarities 
of his musical nature, which was ex- 
tremely sensitive and responsive to any- 
thing that was fresh, new, powerful or 
original, and extraordinarily susceptible 
to external influences. Not that he 
lacked originality; on the contrary, most 
of his compositions have a distinct style 
of their own, easily recognizable even by 
those who are not specialists. Never- 
theless the development of Liadoff the 
artist was always dependent on his pas- 
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sionate enthusiasm for this or the other 
authority. Therein he differed from 
such men as Scriabine, of the later 
period, who are able to protect them- 
selves from external influences and to 
devote all their powers to revealing the 
potentialities hidden within themselves. 


“Liadoff seemed to be stimulated to 
composition by impressions that came 
from without. Of-course his treatment 
of those impressions always transformed 
them into original creations, but he did 
not manage entirely to conceal the in- 
fluence of other composers. Thus the 
pianoforte compositions of his first and 
longest period are clearly influenced by 
Schumann and Chopin, and his orches- 
tral pictures by Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Wagner. His latest pianoforte works re- 
veal an acquaintance with his great con- 
temporary, Scriabine. But though Lia- 
doff yielded so easily to external influ- 
ences, he has succeeded in retaining his 
individuality, by virtue of his great 
natural talent for composition. At the 
same time this susceptibility no doubt 
had a pernicious effect on his output. 

“Nor must we forget that Liadoff pre- 
ferred to work on a small scale, and the 


miniature demands exceptional efforts 
from the composer; it is sometimes ag 
difficult to cut a cameo as to carve qa 
monument.” 
a a 

A® amateur musician who would go 

neither to concerts nor to opera 
“because he derived as much pleasure 
from reading the scores at home as from 
hearing the music,” must be pronounced 
a rara avis indeed. Such an one, it seems, 
was the late Baron de Reuter, who died 
a tragic death last month. As a young 
man he began to study music seriously in 
Paris, according to Musical News, but, 
becoming dissatisfied with his rate of 
progress, he returned to London and en- 
tered his father’s business, the well 
known Reuter’s Agency. Although he 
devoted himself to this for the rest of 
his life his love for music remained un- 
abated. 


* %* * 


T a second Red Cross Benefit Sale 
of donated manuscripts and other 
souvenirs of celebrities in London a few 
days ago an autograph copy of Paderew- 
ski’s Minuet brought $40. J. L. H. 
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details of my travels. 


the journal to date. 
will sympathize with me. 


York; Proctor, Vt.; 


of a new wing to my house. 


cerned. 


the past. 


treat. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK 


HEN I began writing my diary for MUSICAL 
AMERICA I thought it would be a simple 


task to jot down each week some of the 


@ But the concert engagements have followed upon each other 
in such rapid succession that I have been hard put to it to keep 
If you have ever tried to keep a diary you 


@ During the past month | found it necessary to sacrifice $2,000 
worth of engagements to take a short respite at Atlantic City! 


q But I am making thousands of new friends and am continuing 
many more old friendships in these cities: Harrisburg, Pa.; New 
Philadelphia; Rome, 
N. Y.; Toledo, O.; Geneva, N. Y.; Ithaca, N. Y.; Lowell, Mass. ; 
Ames; Mt. Vernon, O.; Evanston, O.; Peru, Neb. 


@ Soon there will be some tarpon fishing on the Texas coast— 
some golf at Akron and a house party to celebrate the opening 
Hard times? 


@ It’s fine to read a notice like this about yourself while you're 
eating your breakfast the morning after a concert: 


Utica Daily Press.—It was a delightful evening for all con- 


, Evan Williams has reached that eminence among vocalists that 
comment is hardly necessary and criticism is almost a matter of 
His marvelous gift, artistically trained, has been the 
source of comment for these 25 years, and it suffices to say that he 
was in splendid voice last evening. Small wonder that the great 
gathering of townsfolk, with music lovers from Utica, Herkimer, 
Mohawk, Frankfort and nearby places pronounced the recital a 
Ilion will always be happy to hear Evan Williams sing. 


May 12, 1915. 


N. Y.; Flushing, 


Of course not! 
Utica, N. Y., May 14. 
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ALINE 


‘BARENTZEN 


THE DISTINGUISHED YOUNG 
AMERICAN PIANISTE 
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Miss van Barentzen plays with great tem- 
perament. She also has necessary strength for 
dynamic effects as well as the amount of tech- 
nique for all difficulties and finesse to bring out 
the poetical sentiment in the rendering of the 
pieces. After each number she was warmly 
applauded, especially the Chopin number, which 
was received with great acclamation.—Magyar- 
orszag, Budapest, April 9, 1914. 7 


ee & 

Miss van Barentzen plays with the assurance 
and power of a gfeat artist. Beautiful color 
in her interpretation. This charming pianist 
was applauded for ten minutes without ceasing. 
—La Presse, Paris, July, 1909. 
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Ce lebrating the Twenty-tifth 
Anniversary of American Organ 
Players’ Club of Philadelphia 

















From left to Right, Upper Row: S. Wesley Sears, May Porter, Frederick Max- 


son, Henry S. Fry. 


Lower Figures: Charles Heinroth, Dr. John M. E. 


Ward. Miss Porter, Mr. Maxson, Mr. Fry and Dr. Ward Were the Anni- 
versary Committee, and Mr. Heinroth, of Pittsburgh, the Chief Guest of 
Honor, at the Anniversary Celebration of the American Organ Players’ 


Club in Philadelphia 


HILADELPHIA, May 14.—Several 
interesting events have marked the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the American Organ Players’ 
Club, of this city, which began with an 
elaborate choral service and organ recital 
in St. Clement’s Church, Tuesday even- 
ing, May 4, when original compositions 
by members of the club were played, as 


previously reported in detail in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 


On Tuesday evening of this week 
Charles Heinroth, organist of the Car- 


negie Institute, of Pittsburgh, gave a 


notable recital on the organ of St. 
James’s Church, and an audience which 
included many noted organists and other 
musicians was deeply impressed by his 
interpretation of a program that included 
the Choral in A Minor, by César Franck, 
“La Fileuse,” Raff; Scherzino, Dr. Giu- 
seppe Ferrata; Prelude and Fugue, E 
Minor (“The Wedge”), Bach; Caprice 
(“The Brook”), Gaston M. Dethier; 
Symphonie No. 5 (three movements), 
Widor. The anniversary committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. John M. E. Ward, presi- 
dent of the American Organ Players’ 
Club; May Porter, Frederick Maxson and 
Henry S. Fry, entertained Mr. Heinroth 
at luncheon at the Aldine Hotel, Tuesday 
aiternoon, S. Wesley Sears, organist of 
St. James’s Church, also being present. 
le same evening Mr. Heinroth was the 
principal guest of honor at a banquet 
given at the Aldine by the club, in com- 
bination with the Pennsylvania Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists. 
This dinner was undoubtedly one of 


, the most notable and successful of the 
EMM ML 
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kind ever held in Philadelphia, and gave 
convincing evidence of the fact that this 
city probably leads all others in this 
country, or at least is second to none, 
in the number of its prominent church 
organists, in the attention given to or- 
gan music of the highest class at church 
services and free recitals, and especially 
as regards the number of successful com- 
posers included in:the membership of the 
two organizations represented at Tues- 
day evening’s event. 

Dr. John M. E. Ward was the toast- 
master, and the speakers included, in 
addition to Mr. Heinroth, J. Warren An- 
drews, warden of the American Guild of 
Organists; Arthur Scott Brook, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Or- 
ganists, and Walter Henry Hall, pro- 
fessor of music in Columbia University, 
all of New York; Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; H. 
W. Gray, publisher of the New Music 
Review, and the Rev. Dr. C. Armand 
Miller, of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Philadelphia. The list of specially in- 
vited guests included William L. Austin, 
a prominent patron of music; Oscar A. 
Knipe, founder of the American Organ 
Players’ Club; Theodore Presser, music 
publisher; James Francis Cooke, editor 
of The Etudé; S. E. Gruenstein, editor 
The Diapason; E. N. Williamson, church 
music editor, New York Evening Post; 
Andrew Wheeler, secretary Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association; William F. New- 
bery, baritone; Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, 
Holy Trinity Church; Rev. Dr. John 
Mockridge, St. James’s Church; Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Jefferys, Old St. Peter’s Church; 
Rev. Henry Martyn Medary, Memorial 
Church of the Advocate; Rev. William 


OF THE 


Scala, Milan 
Colon, Buenos Ayres 
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Muir Auld, Calvary Presbyterian 
Church; Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, 
harpist; Dr. Merrill Hopkinson, baritone, 
of Baltimore; Elizabeth Bonner, con- 
tralto; William Sylvano Thunder, pian- 
ist; W. Lane Hoffner, pianist, and Ar- 
thur L. Tubbs, representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. A _ short musical program, 
which was much enjoyed, was presented 
by Miss Bonner, Mrs. Baseler and Dr. 
Hopkinson, with Mr. Thunder and Mr. 
Hoffner as accompanists. A. L. T. 





NEW MARTEAU SONGS HEARD 


Mrs. Atwood-Baker Presents Them in 
Her Boston Recital . 


Boston, May 7.—Mrs. Martha At- 
wood-Baker, soprano, was assisted by 
the Koessler String Quartet, Maurice 
Koessler, C. Pinfield, Walter Blumenau, 
Bruno Steinke, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and Walter Arno, pianist, 
when she made what was practically 
her début in this city in Steinert Hall 
last evening. The program: 

Mozart, first and fourth movements of 


quartet in C Major; Marteau, eight songs for 
voice and string quartet (first time here) ; 





Leroux, “Le Nil” (violin, Mr. Koessler) ; 
Mahler, ‘‘Hans und Grethe,’ “Aus! Aus!’; 
Engel, “A Faded _ Leaf,’’ Conspirators: 
Phage mee Chansonette; Holmes, “La Belle 
du Roi.” 


_ Mrs. Baker made an excellent impres- 
sion upon an audience consisting largely 
of musicians, many of them among the 
most prominent figures in the musical 
life of the city. She was commended 
equally for her skill in the employment of 
her voice and the musicianship which she 
displayed in interpretation. ; 

The songs by Marteau are very dif- 
ficult, both from a technical and an in- 
terpretative standpoint, and the excep- 
tionally intelligent interpretation of Mrs. 
Baker was the more to her credit. Mrs. 
Baker intends to repeat these songs next 
season. In them the voice is almost 
instrumental in its employment with the 
other instrument. The harmonic idiom 
is ultra-modern. 

In other songs by French and German 
composers Mrs. Baker seemed equally 
fortunate. Steinert Hall was well filled 
and the audience showed its appreciation 
in an unmistakable manner. 





Concert by Bronx Branch of People’s 
Choral Union 


The Bronx branch of the People’s 
Choral Union gave a concert at the 
Bronx Church House, New York, on 
Wednesday evening of last week. The 
organization is under the leadership of 
Burnet C. Tuthill, an exceptionally gift- 
ed young conductor, who on this occasion 
held his choral forces well in hand and 
conducted with authority and discretion. 
Several numbers from Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” as well as Italian, 
Scotch, German, Russian and English 
folksongs were presented with’ much 
tonal beauty and attention to shading. 
H. Duncan Buckley, tenor, contributed 
some songs by Tonis and Clay with good 
effect and finished piano accompani- 
ments were provided by Charles T. 
Griffes. 





Keep Up the Good Work 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I enclose my check to cover renewal of 
my subscription to your paper. I had 
the pleasure of being in attendance at 
Mr. Freund’s first address at Saratoga 
Springs, at the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Convention, and also was an 
interested listener at his second visit. 
His treatment of the subject discussed 
is very interesting. May he keep up the 
good work. 

Yours very truly, 
W. F. SHEEHAN. 

Albany, N. Y., May 10, 1915. 
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LOS ANGELES MAKES 
MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 
MUCH HONORED GUEST 














Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the Eminent Com- 
poser, in California 


Los ANGELES, May 2.—Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach is among the prominent musicians 
visiting Los Angeles at the present time, 
others being A. J. Goodrich and wife, re- 
cently from Paris, the former the author 


of several theoretical works; Marcella 
Craft, soprano; Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Hertz and -Carrie Jacobs Bond. 

Mrs. Beach has been the recipient of 
all the honors Los Angeles could be- 
stow upon her this week. On Tuesday 
she was the guest of honor at the Fri- 
day Morning clubhouse of the Cabrillo 
Chapter of the D. A. R., and a musical 
program of decided merit was given for 
her delectation. A number of her own 
works and several by local composers 
were presented. 

On Thursday Mrs. Beach again was a 
guest of honor, this time at the Dominant 
Club, the local organization of women 
music teachers. Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
rich and Mrs. Bond were also guests at 
this time. It is stated that Mrs. Beach 
has aspirations toward composing an 
opera and has under consideration sev- 
eral librettos. She will spend the Sum- 
mer here. W. F. G. 





University Festival at Tiffin, O. 


TIFFIN, O., May 2.—The annual music 
festival under the auspices of the Heidel- 
berg University Oratorio Society was 
given in Rickly Chapel, April 27 and 28. 


On April 27 “The Messiah” was given 
by the University Oratorio Society, 
Frank W. Gillis, director; Helen M. 
Tarr, organist and accompanist; assisted 
by the Heidelberg Conservatory Orches- 
tra, Professor Steurmer, director, and 
the following soloists: Mr. and Mrs. 
John T. Read, bass and soprano; Jennie 
F. W. Johnson, alto, and Grant Kimball, 
tenor, all from Chicago. On April 28 
Allen Spencer of Chicago gave a piano 
lecture-recital. The soloists in “The 
Messiah” gave a vocal recital, and in the 
second part of the program the “Persian 
Garden” was sung. 
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WICHITA FESTIVAL 
DECIDED SUCCESS 


New York Symphony Leading At- 
traction—Contests of State- 
wide Scope Held 


Wicuita, KaNn., May 6.—Wichita has 
just completed its first big Spring 
Festival. The events were held in the 
Forum Theater with such decided suc- 
cess that the Festival is to become a 
yearly event. Choruses of ability from 
all over the State contested for cash 
prizes donated by the merchants of 
Wichita. Splendid work was done also 
in the contests among individual per- 


formers. 
The New York Symphony Orchestra 


was the principal attraction, Walter 
Damrosch conducting the two concerts 
on May 30. Mr. Damrosch made the re- 
mark here that musical appreciation was 
the one great sign of civilization and 
that no one need worry about Kansas, 
which was already musical and rapidly 
becoming more so. 

The soloists with the orchestra were 
superb. Their work could not have been 
of a higher standard if they had been 
appearing before a New York audience. 
Merle Tillotson Alcock, the contralto, and 
the tenor, John Campbell, sang at the 
afternoon concert to the great delight of 
the audience, and, at the evening con- 
cert, Grace Kerns, soprano, and Millo 
Picco, baritone, gave equal pleasure. The 
joy of the audience was great when, at 
the end of the program, the soloists 
joined in singing the Quartet from 
“Rigoletto.” 

The varied vocal and instrumental con- 
tests held during the Festival resulted 
as follows: 


Piano Contest—Class A, prize $15. Chris- 
tine Caton of Winfield. Honorable mention, 
Catherine Lewis, Wichita. : x 

Bass Solo Contest—Class A, prize $15. C. 
G. Marshall of Wellington. Honorable men- 
tion, Arthur Price, McPherson. E 

Bass Solo Contest—Class B, prize $10. 
John A. Campbell of Wichita. 

Tenor Solo—Class A, prize $15. Ray E. 
Gafney, Winfield. Honorable mention, Cecil 
Rutledge, Winfield. : 

Tenor Solo Contest—Class B. prize $10. 
William Watt, Augusta, only entry. 

Chorus Contest—Class B, Southwestern 
College, Winfield, first, $150. McPherson Col- 
lege, second, $100. Anthony, third, $75. 
Hutchinson, fourth, $50. : 

Violin Contest—Class B, prize $10. John 
M. Shinn, Chanute. Honorable mention, 
Terry Ferrell, Wichita. 

Violin—Class A, prize $15. Henry Leben, 
Wichita. 

Male Quartet—Prize $10. McPherson Col- 
lege. Honorable mention, Southwestern Col- 
lege. 

Vadies’ Quartet Contest—Prize $10. Wich- 
ita Coilege of Music Quartet. Honorable men- 
tion, the Carter Quartet. 

Mixed Quartet—Prize $10. 
only entry. 

Male Glee Club Contest—Southwestern Col- 
lege, Winfield, first, $50. McPherson College, 
second, $25. 

Ladies’ Glee Club—McPherson College, 
prize $50, only entry. 

Contraito Solo Contest—Class A, prize $15. 
Vella Niederhauser, Wichita. Honorable 
mention, Patti Rude. 

Contralto Solo Contest—Class B, prize $10. 
Goldie Fahs, Wichita. 

Soprano Solo—Class A, prize $15. 
McConnell of Wichita and Sarah Thompson 
of McPherson, tie for first prize. Honorable 
mention, Zelma Fisher, Wichita. This was 
the closest contest in the festival, all three 
contestants practically tying. 

Soprano Solo Contest—Class B, prize $10 
Minne Turner of Fredrick. Honorable men- 
tion, Mary Somerville, Wichita. 

Piano Solo Contest—Class B, prize $10. 
Katherine Ragan, Wichita. 
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E. R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, was the 
judge. One reason why the contests 
were a success was the fact that local 
talent was well and successfully repre- 
sented. The piano contest number for 
Class A was the first movement from 
Schumann’s “Carnival of Venice”; for 
Class B, Prelude and Air from “Holberg 
Suite,” by Grieg; violin solo, Class A, 
Lento and Finale from _ Sarasate’s 
“Ziguenerweisen”; .Class B, “Medita- 
tion” from .“Thais,” Massenet; tenor 
solo, Class A, “Were I a Prince Egypt- 
ian,” Chadwick; Class B, “Dear Love 
When in Thine Arms I Lie,” Chadwick; 
bass solo, Class A, “Arm, Arm, Ye 
Brave,” Handel; Class B, “The Two 
Grenadiers,” Schumann; contralto, Class 
A, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from 
“Samson and Delilah”; Class B, “Sun- 
set,” Dudley Buck; soprano, Class A, 
“The Willow,” Goring Thomas; soprano, 
Class B, “A Song of Sunshine,” Goring- 
Thomas. 

Anna Pavlowa was in Wichita on April 
30, and gave a wonderful program before 
a small but enthusiastic audience in the 
Forum Theater. 

Newton, Kan., had a festival on April 
30 and 31, with the Minneapolis Sum- 
phony Orchestra assisting. A local or- 
chestra, furnishing the accompaniment 
in “Elijah,” was conducted by Albert 
Schmootz. The Minneapolis Orchestra 
also assisted in the Emporia Festival. 
The opera, “The Bohemian Girl,” was 
sung by local musicians. The Minneap- 
olis Orchestra played in seven Kansas 
towns. K. E. 





Strong Concert Series for Utica Next 
Season 


Utica, N. Y., May 10.—W. A. Semple, 
the local manager, announces an excel- 
lent course of five concerts to be given 
in the Armory next season. The first 
concert will bring together Louise 
Homer, the Metropdlitan contralto, and 
Moriz Rosenthal, noted pianist, while 
the second will be given by a quartet 
comprising Olive Kline, soprano; Mil- 
dred Potter, contralto; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone. 
will be heard in a new program with 
Ada Sassoli, the harpist. Christine Mil- 
ler, contralto, and Paul Althouse, Met- 
ropolitan tenor, will also offer a joint 
recital and the final concert will be given 
: the American violinist, Francis Mac- 

illen, assisted by a vocalist and pian- 
ist, both of whose names will be an- 
nounced later. 


SUNN 


Evan Williams, the popular tenor, - 


FESTIVAL AUGMENTS 
TOPEKA’S GROWTH 


Art Society’s Campaign Proves 
Force for Musical Uplift 
in That Section 


TOPEKA, KAN., May 10.—The Spring 
Musical Festival given on April 26-27 
under the auspices of the Topeka Mu- 
sical Art Society was a brilliant success 
from an artistic standpoint. It was the 
greatest musical event in the history of 
the city and large audiences attended. 

The feature was the singing of the 


“Manzoni Requiem” by the chorus of 250 
voices of the Topeka Musical Art So- 
ciety, assisted by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and its soloists, Marie 
Sundelius, soprano; Alma Beck, con- 
tralto; Albert Lindquest, tenor, and 
Marion Green, baritone. Horace White- 
house, dean of fine arts of Washburn 
College here, and director of the Art 
Society, directed the event with experi- 
ence, ability and patience, having organ- 
ized and trained the chorus. In addi- 
tion the orchestra gained triumphs in 
two concerts. 

The Topeka Musical Art Society was 
organized on a permanent basis last 
January, following the successful sing- 
ing, under the training and direction of 
Professor Whitehouse, of “The Mes- 
siah” by a chorus of 200 voices. The 
society has the financial support of rep- 
resentative citizens, and is the beginning 
of a strong musical growth in this sec- 
tion of the West. 








Damrosch Orchestra Closes Oklahoma 
City Concert Course 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., May 3.—The 
artist course of the Ladies’ Music Club 
and Musical Art Institute was brought 
to a brilliant close by the appearance, on 
April 29, of the Damrosch Symphony 
Orchestra. Although late in the season, 
a large audience greeted the orchestra. 
The program included Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony and numbers by Weber, Men- 
delssohn, Delibes, Wagner and Goldmark. 
Grace Kerns sang the “Depuis le Jour” 
from “Louise,” and an encore, “My Lad- 
die,” Thayer. Her voice was clear and 
very sweet. Her work delighted the 





audience. Millo Picco sang “Largo a] 
Factotum” from the “Barber of Seville.” 
Although he seemed to be suffering from 
a cold, he sang with a verve that will 
win him a welcome should he sing in 
Oklahoma City at some future time. The 
program closed with two British folk 
songs, arranged by Percy Grainger, 
which were interesting. E. M. R. 





Many Orchestral Engagements Ar. 


ranged for Yolanda Méré 


Mme. Yolanda Méré, the Hungarian 
pianist, has been engaged for two con- 
certs with the New York Philharmonic 
Society and for the Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati orchestras for next season 
and engagements are pending with the 
Minneapolis Orchestra for concerts in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the New York 
Symphony and the Chicago Orchestra. 
She will also give recitals in Providence, 
Worcester, Pittsburgh and Columbus and 
has many other cities. 





Skidmore School Concerts in Cities of 
New York State 


The musical faculty of the Skidmore 
School of Arts, Alfred Hallam, director, 
has just completed a series of concerts 
in New York State. The principal 
cities visited were Albany, Schenectady, 
Glens Falls, Mechanicville and Saratoga. 
These concerts were noteworthy in many 
ways. The artists heard included Rudolf 
Bauerkeller, Horace Alwyne, Alfred 
_— Oscar H. Lehmann and Albert 

att. 





3,000 Miles between Successive Barrére 
Ensemble Engagements 


The Barrére Ensemble, which for the 
last two months hag been engaged upon a 
tour to the Pacific coast, was during the 
present week due for a transcontinental 
dash of a tempo Molto Vivace. On Sat- 
urday, May 8, it played its final western 
engagement, and on the following Satur- 
day appeared at Atlantic City in a jecint 
concert with David Bispham. 





Appreciate Impartiality of Criticisms 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA :— 


I have been a subscriber to your great 
paper for some time, and, like all who 
appreciate the highest in music, as well 
as impartiality of criticism, look forward 
to its coming every week with joy. 

Truly yours, 
FRANCIS GRIFFITH. 

Salisbury, N. C., May 14, 1915. 
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MILDRED POTTER CONTRALTO 


TRIUMPHS IN SECOND SPARTANBURG FESTIVAL APPEARANCE 


TELEGRAM — Mildred Potter had a sensational 
success to-night fullest house for ARTIST NIGHT 
with oné exception in history of festivals. 


EDMON MORRIS 


THE SPARTANBURG HERALD, APRIL 17th, 1915.— 


. The climax of the evening came with Miss Potter’s 
> long expected prison scene from “Le Prophete.” All the 
power of music and drama were in her interpretation and 
her hearers “went wild,” as some said. She then sang 
the Gavotte from “Mignon” (Thomas), but the audience 
was not satisfied, so calling Mary Law from her seat 
in the hall, she went to the piano and Miss Law played 
) The hall became 
‘ motionless and then was achieved THE TRIUMPH of the 


the first few notes of “Swanee River.” 


Miss Ewell’s song recital. 
that she will devote the entire season 1915-16 to 


CONCERT and RECITAL 


FOSTER & DAVID, 





SOPRANO 





‘‘A voice of remarkable beauty,” says the New York Evening Sun, concerning 
Her successes in recital have been so remarkable 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
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500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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evening, the singing of the old, well-loved song with only 
the womanly sweetness of a heart that knows the mean- 
ing of “Old Folks at Home” to inspire the interpreta- 
tion. Recalled again, her last song to eager listeners 
was the “Long, Long Ago,” which she sang last year. 


THE JOURNAL, SPARTANBURG, April 17th, 1915.— 


It was said that the concert last evening was equaled 
by only one previous artist night—when Nordica and 
Scotti sang. Miss Mildred Potter was given an ovation 
on her first appearance, and the audience was so insis- 
tent that she had to give four encores. Among them 
“Swanee River” and “Long, Long Ago,” the latter pleas- 
antly remembered from last year, were sung with par- 
ticular feeling, and the audience showed demonstrative 
appreciation. Mary Law was called from the audience 
by the singer to play the accompaniments to these songs. 
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SUE HARVARD GIVES 
RECITAL IN STUDIO 
OF WASSILI LEPS 











Sue Harvard, Young American Soprano 


PHILADELPHIA, May 8.—Sue Harvard, 
the young Pittsburgh soprano, who re- 


turned recently from Dresden, Ger- 
many, where for nearly a year she was 
the pupil of Leon Rains, the American 
teacher, appeared here at a private re- 
cital in the studio of Wassili Leps last 
evening. Miss Harvard displayed the 
purity and the brilliant dramatic qual- 
ity of her voice in several arias, includ- 
ing “Dich, Theure Halle,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” and that of Micaela in “Car- 
men,” and demonstrated the versatility 
of talent which promises to make her 
one of America’s foremost smgers in a 
variety of songs in German, French and 
English. Since her return from Europe 
Miss Harvard has appeared as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic and 
the Cincinnati Orchestras, having also 
given a number of recitals, and is 
already booked for numerous important 
engagements next season. A. L. T. 





Many Musical Happenings at University 
of Illinois 


URBANA, ILL., May 8.—J. Lawrence 
Erb, organist, has been presenting in- 
teresting programs each week in the 
auditorium of the University of Illinois. 
These recitals have already reached six- 


teen in number. Mr. Erb also directs 
the University Choristers, who gave 
their first concert on April 29 assisted 
by Roy W. Gauger, Pauline White, 
Helen B. Clarke, S. D. Marquis and Ken- 
neth D. Ross. An engaging program 
was presented by the university’s music 
faculty recently. It called for the ser- 
vices of Anna V. Simon, soprano; H. 
D. Nasmyth, baritone, and Henri Van 
den Berg, pianist. The students’ public 
recital, on April 27, was interesting also. 
On the following day Mabel L. Ruehe 
gave a piano recital which was well 
attended. 


LITTLE ROCK’S FESTIVAL 


Ambitious Programs by Chorus, Aided 
by Damrosch Players and Soloists 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., May 6.—The 
fourth annual music festival given by the 
Little Rock Festival Chorus, Sarah 
Yancey Cline, director, took place on 
April 26, 27 and 28, in the City Audito- 
rium. The festival was given on a scale 
of considerable magnitude and brought 
to this city splendid soloists in the per- 
sons of Arturo Argewicz, violinist; 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Merle Tillotsen- 
Alcock, contralto; John Campbell, tenor; 
Millo Picco, basso, and Walter Chap- 
man, pianist. Moreover, the assisting 
orchestral organization was the New 
York Symphony, conducted by Walter 
Damrosch. 

A synopsis of the events indicates how 
ambitious was the plan of this year’s 
festival: First concert, choral program 
by the chorus and junior festival chorus; 
second concert, Handel’s oratorio, “Judas 
Maccabaeus,” assisted by Damrosch 
forces, soloists, Miss Kerns, Mme. Alcock, 
Mr. Campbell and Mr. Picco; third con- 
cert, program by Mr. Damrosch’s orches- 
tra, Messrs. Picco and Chapman, solo- 
ists; fourth concert, program by the or- 
chestra, with Miss Kerns and Alexander 
Saslavsky, violinist, soloists. Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony was the feature of this 
concert. 

The work of the chorus and soloists 
was memorable and the orchestra’s work 
challenged comparison in a good many 
ways. In size the audiences were im- 
posing and enthusiasm was always vo- 
ciferous after a specially fine bit of work. 











Distinguished Artists Lend Services to 
Brooklyn Charity 


A group of distinguished artists pro- 
vided a program in aid of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities at the 
Academy of Music on the evening of 
May 2. Albert Spalding was heard in 
violin solos by Sarasate and Edwin 
Grasse and arrangements by Joachim and 
others. Loretta Del Valle, soprano, sang 
“Ah, fors é Lui,” from “La Traviata,” 
and Cadman’s “Land of the Sky Blue 
Water.” William Hinshaw, formerly 
baritone of the Metropolitan, sang the 
“Figaro” aria and “Three Wanderers,” 
by Hermann, Schumann’s “Boy and the 
Powder Horn” and other selections. 
Ethel Leginska played “Blue Danube 
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ALLIED ARTS COMBINED IN 
BARITONE GRANVILLE’S FAMILY 











An Unusual Combination of Allied Arts in Relationships of Charles Norman 
Granville’s Family 


F Gabocacvony truly remarkable for di- 
versity of artistic pursuits is that 
shown in the above picture, a family which 


has already made itself prominent in the 
world of art and science. Music-lovers, 
who have heard Charles Norman Gran- 
ville, the baritone, in concert and recital, 
will be interested in knowing that he is 
a cousin of Granville Barker, the noted 
English producer, dramatist and actor. 
Mr. Barker’s name is really Har'ey 
Granville Barker, though his name is 
familiar in America as Granville Barker. 
His mother and Charles Norman Gran- 
ville’s father were brother and sister. 


In the picture are shown, top row, 
from left to right, Lilla y somone 4 (Mrs. 
Granville Barker), the famous English 
actress; Mrs. Evelyn Granville-Mason, 
water-color and miniature painter; Mrs. 
Charles Norman Granville, wife of the 
baritone;. Mrs. Bernard Granville, wife 
of the inventor and constructing engi- 
neer. Below are pictured, reading again 
from left to right, Granville Barker, the 
noted actor-manager; Cecil- Williams, 
professor of German at Yale University, 
nephew of Mrs. Granville-Mason; Charles 
Norman Granville, the baritone and 
Bernard Granville, noted inventor and 
uncle of the baritone. 





Arabesques,” by Schulz-Evler, and Stella 
Rubenstein, soprano, sang an “Aida” 
aria and two English songs. A large, 


enthusiastic audience was present. 
Ge. Ee 


Adele Kitz, Pianist, in New York 
Musicale 


Mrs. Maxwell C. Katz gave a musicale 
on May 6 at her home, No. 35 West 
Ninety-sixth Street, New York. Among 
the artists participating was Adele 
Katz, the young pianist, who has been 
heard lately in Aolian Hall. She played 
Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody, Chopin’s 
Polonaise and MacDowell’s Concert 
Etude, and with Mrs. Katz several duets, 
including the second movement of “Sym- 
phony Pathétique” and the Adagio from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony. They 
were ably assisted by Mrs. James New- 
man, contralto. 


The Zoellners in West Virginia 


WHEELING, W. VA., May 7.—The 
Zoellner Quartet was heard on May 4 
in the new Kossuth studio. Its program 
was unusual but extremely attractive 
and was finely played. The “Romantic 
Serenade” of Brandt Buys evoked the 
heartiest applause and was followed by 
an encore. 


Nordica’s Jewels Appraised at $250,000 


Jewelry owned by the late Mme. 
Lillian Nordica was appraised at a sum 
in excess of $250,000 in Newark, N. J., 
on May 13, by State Senator Henry E. 
Ackerson, temporary administrator of 
the estate. On the list were medals and 
other mementos presented to the singer 
by European rulers. 











CADMAN TRIO INTRODUCED 


New Work Played by Tollefsens in 
Two of Their Concerts 


Four concerts were given during April 
by Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen in New York 
public schools, under the auspices of the 


People’s Institute. They also appeared 
in concert at Cooper Union and, the same 
evening, played for the Pleiades Club, 
arousing enthusiasm on both occasions 
with a spirited performance of the Suite, 
Op. 44, by Schiitt. 

The Toliefsen Trio further gave two 
performances of the new Cadman Trio in 
D Major, its premiére taking place at 
the last People’s chamber music concert 
at the Washington Irving High School 
and a repetition, by request, at the final 
Tonkiinstler musicale. Great interest 
was exhibited in this work by the gifted 
American composer and favorable com- 
ment upon players and composition was 
freely madeé. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen had two unique 
experiences last month when they jour- 
neyed on one occasion to Ellis Island, at 
the request of Commissioner Fred C. 
Howe, and gave a program for the de- 
tained immigrants, and later, when they 
went to the City Home for the Aged at 
Blackwell’s Island and played for the 
inmates. 

On May 17 (Norway’s Independence 
Day), Mme. Tollefsen will play the 
Grieg A Minor Piano Concerto with the 
Scandinavian Symphony at the Brookl 
Academy of Music. Mr.: Tollefsen, who 
is the concertmaster, will play the 
Svendsen Romance, with string accompa- 
niment. 
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PROVE FEASIBILITY 
OF MUNICIPAL MUSIC 


Movement in Portland, Me., Has 
Now Passed Experimental 
Stage 


PORTLAND, ME., May 8.—An extraor- 
dinarily successful season of municipal 
concerts came to an end on Thursday 
last with the splendid program given by 
Will. C. Macfarlane, assisted by the Port- 
land Men’s Singing Club. This was the 
club’s third season. It sprang into in- 
stant favor at the first concert and has 


increased in popularity at each subse- 
quent appearance. It was organized 
under the auspices of the Municipal 
Music Commission for the purpose of 
augmenting and enriching the organ 
programs. Trained under the able lead- 
ership of Mr. Macfarlane, they sing with 
magnificent tone, and their ensemble is 
beyond criticism. Each one of the forty 
members has an excellent voice, and 
many have a wide reputation as soloists. 
A special feature of the organization 1s 
a banquet which is tendered the members 
before the final rehearsal for each con- 
cert. This draws them together more in- 
timately and awakens an esprit de corps 
which undoubtedly has its influence in 
the club’s work. ; 

' The music .commission has just an- 
nounced its plans for the next season. 
The free Sunday afternoon concerts, 
which have been such a source of inspira- 
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tion and value to thousands of our citi- 
zens, will be continued. The daily after- 
noon concerts beginning July 5 will be 
continued until Labor Day, omitting 
Saturdays and Sundays. These were 
attended last peas by about 20,000 
visitors from all parts of the country. 
A new feature will be a series of five 
Saturday afternoon concerts for young 


— i 
The grand course of twenty evening 
concerts will open on Nevember 11 with 
Herbert Witherspoon as the assisting 
artist. Other attractions engaged are 
Schumann-Heink, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Vera Barstow, Ada Sassoli, Grace Bon- 
ner Williams, Mildred Potter, Lambert 
Murphy, Wassily Besekirsky, Edna 
Blanche Showalter, Ellen B. Babcock, 
Julia Culp, George Harris, Jr., Men’s 
Singing Club, and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. This splendid musical fare 
is available for the sum of five dollars 
for the course, including reserved seat. 
Municipal music has now gone beyond 
the experimental stage here, has been 
proved feasible, and is a great success, 
thinks to the self-sacrificing, public- 


spirited efforts of the music a. 


SOUSA IN MILWAUKEE 


Bandmaster Plays to 7,000 Persons in 
Two Concerts 


MILWAUKEE, May 6—John Philip 
Sousa and his band played two concerts 
at the Auditorium, Sunday, the per- 
formances attracting more than 7,000 
persons. The assisting soloists were 
Virginia Root, soprano; Margel Gluck, 
violinist, and Frank Simon, who _ took 
the place of Cornetist Herbert Clark, 
who was ill. A typical Sousa program 
was given and was attended by so much 
enthusiasm that an extra program of 
encores was interspersed among the 
regular numbers. One.of the extra num- 
bers was a composition called “Milwau- 
kee First,” written by a local muiscian. 
The soloists all pleased their audience 
highly. 

A very interesting and fruitful con- 
cert was given by the 300 members of 
the Arion Junior Musical Club, under 
the direction of Daniel Protheroe, at the 
Pabst Theater, Tuesday evening. The 
children delighted the capacity audience, 
giving marked evidence of thorough 
schooling in fundamentals, and in some 
instances displaying uncommon talent. 

This was particularly to be noticed in 
the playing of the two pianists chosen 
to represent the club on the program, 
Bessie Burton and Beatrice Royt. In 
the vocal section, Evelyn Bradley and 
Hilda Schulz distinguished themselves 
and Lillian Rahn, violinist, who played 
the “Thais” Meditation, disclosed rare 
musical temperament. The concert 
closed with the singing of Mendelssohn’s 
“The Heaven and Earth Display,” by 
the chorus. C. W. Dodge a se 











New Orchestral Work by Washington 
Composer Receives Hearing 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—A new 
orchestral work by a Washington com- 
poser, Arthur Tregina, a Symphonic 
Fantasie, was given its first hearing on 
April 26, in the last concert of the season 
of the Marine Band. Mr. Tregina’s 
“Suite Characteristique” appeared on a 
program of the Washington Symphony 
Orchestra several years ago and was well 
received. Since then Mr. Tregina has 
made some excursions into the modern 
field. In the work performed yesterday, 
which the composer has given the title 
“North and South,” the idea is to ex- 
press the soul struggle between the al- 
lurements of luxurious ease and the 
bracing inspiration of stocial effort and 
endurance. .The idea has been well de- 
veloped. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Santelmann, Mr. Tregina conducted dur- 
ing the playing of his symphony and was 
compelled to respond to many recalls. 





Pianist’s Recital at San Francisco 
Exposition 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 9.—Marie Sloss, 
a talented pianist, played in Recital 
Hall at the Exposition recently and won 
a good deal of commendation. Her prin- 
cipal offerings were Schumann’s “Car- 
nival” and twenty-four Chopin Préludes. 
This country was represented on the in- 
teresting program by Foote and Mac- 
Dowell. 
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A BUFFALO CONCERT 
OF AMERICAN MUSIC 


Three Local Composers Repre- 
sented in Program of Or- 
chestral Society 





BuFFALO, May 7.—The last of the four 
scheduled concerts of the Buffalo Or- 
chestral Society was given in Elmwood 
Music Hall last evening, before a large 
audience. The program was made up 
of compositions of American composers, 
among whom figured three Buffalonians. 
Among the work of these Buffalonians, 
were movements from two symphonies. 

The Rev. Ludwig Bonvin, S.J., was 
represented by two movements from his 
Symphony in G Minor, the Largo and 
Allegro. This work shows the fine hand 
of a scholarly musician. The symphony, 
“Hiawatha,” by Theodore Stearns, was 
represented by one movement entitled, 
“Before the Wigwam.” This movement 
has considerable melodic charm and 
shows musical insight of no small di- 
mension in its construction. It was 
roundly applauded. 

Director John Lund was represented 
on the program by a movement from his 
suite, “Tints of Spring,” composed in 
light vein and with an irresistible waltz 
rhythm. In this number, Mary M. How- 
rad played the piano part with author- 
ity. It was repeated in part in response 
to insistent demands. The other orches- 
tral numbers were MacDowell’s Suite, 
Op. 42, and the Overture to Massenet’s 
“Phedre.” Again Director Lund dem- 
onstrated his ability as an excellent 
leader and he was heartily applauded. 

The soloist was Margaret McNamara, 
whose sweet and sympathetic contralto 
was heard to fine advantage in songs by 
MacDowell, Bruno Huhn, Edgar S. 
Kelley, James Rogers and Winthrop 


Rogers. Miss Howard played excellent 
accompaniments for the singer. 

The Rubinstein Club, women’s voices, 
gave its last concert of the season at the 
Iroquois Hotel last night, under the 
direction of Mary M. Howard. The pro- 
gram was in: the main a repetition of 
the concert of two weeks ago and the 
same points of excellence were in evi- 
dence. The soloist was Mrs. Brevillier, 
of Erie, Pa., who has a contralto of 
beautiful quality and temperamental 
warmth. Her numbers represented 
Beach, Chadwick, Thayer and Ware. The 
accompaniments for the singer and the 
club were in the capable hands of Clara 
M. Diehl. Fy. H. 8. 





A CO-OPERATIVE SYMPHONY 


Reading Committee, However, Guaran- 
tees Fixed Sum to Each Player 


READING, Pa., May 6.—The Reading 
Symphony Orchestra closed its second 
season on Sunday, April 25, under the 
direction of .Harry E. Fahrbach. The 
concertmaster is Otto Wittich. 


The orchestra is co-operative, a com- 
mittee of citizens undertaking to guar- 
antee a fixed amount to each player, 
however. This amount will no doubt be 
realized (about $5 per concert). The 
admissions are twenty-five cents, except 
for a limited number, who subscri 
fifty cents a seat—reserved. 

The attendance averaged about 800, 
which is rather low, due to poor weather 
conditions. State laws forbidding sale 
of tickets Sundays also keep down 
attendance. The orchestra hopes to con- 
tinue next year, but could use to ad- 
vantage capable “amateurs” in string 
section. The amateur who can play 
satisfactorily is very rare in Reading, 
and seems to be elsewhere in this 
section. 

The program of the last concert com- 
prised the “Hamlet” Overture of Gade, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite and the 
Ballet Music from Rubinstein’s “Fera- 
mors.” 














—Photo Mishkin. 
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| Make Theor y Fit Facts in Music 
Teaching, Urges Mr. Lillebridge 





A Protest Against the Set and Artificial from Distinguished 
American Pianist and Educator — Advice as to Study 
Material and Method—tThe Inadequacy of the Etude and 
the Danger in Employing Mere Exercises as Means for 
Acquiring Technique—Paving the Way for the All-Import- 
ant Expression of Originality—An Address on “Psychol- 
ogy and Pedagogics of Teaching” Delivered at Conven- 
tion of Illinois State Music Teachers’ Association 








By FREDERICK LILLEBRIDGE 








Notre.—The following is a reproduction in 
part of an address on “Psychology and Peda- 
gogics of Teaching,” delivered on May 7 by 
Frederick Lillebridge, of St. Louis, at the 
closing session of the convention of the 
Illinois Music Teachers’ Association at Cen- 
tralia. Mr. Lillebridge is a pianist, composer 
and pedagogue and one of the most widely 
known writers and lecturers on music in the 
United States. The illustrations used in his 
address are drawn from piano-playing, but 
the thoughts apply to the other branches as 
well. As the keynote of his address, Mr. 
Lillebridge quotes Seneca: ‘“‘Longum iter est 
per praecepta, breve et efficax per exempla.” 
—‘We must make our theory fit the facts, 
and not formulate an artificial theory to be 
followed at any cost and defended at any 
price.” 

Mr. Lillebridge was formerly Instructor in 
Music in the State University of Colorado, 
and during the past six years has devoted 
himself to the preparation of educational 
works. He is at present President of The 
Music ‘Teachers’ National Co-operative 
League, and his pet hobby is composition. 


HE language of music must be re- 

garded as having two dialects—the 
literary and the vulgar. In music as in 
language, illiteracy equates with vulgar- 
ity, each being the result of indifference, 
carelessness and lack of serious purpose, 
qualities which are fostered by cheap and 
unskilled productions. 

To attain success in music as in any 
other vocation, one must do something 
better than others can do it; one must 
hew out a path for himself—hbe original. 
One fundamental fact is, then, that the 


2 


musical intelligence must first be devel- 
oped along all lines until it stands at the 
summit of the accomplishments of the 
past. It then proceeds to the conquest of 
still higher pinnacles. 

We cannot bring music study and its 


phraseology down to the level of any 
one’s understanding, but must develop 
the intelligence to the highest planes of 
this enormously difficult art, as it has 
come to us from the hands of the great 
masters. We must first absorb the past, 
but we must look forward and surpass 
in originality. 

As a necessary corollary it follows that 
practical experience must precede applied 
theory—intelligence must precede emo- 
tional activity. 

The public should demand of the teach- 
ing profession deep-going reforms, be- 
cause no interpretation of music is pos- 
sible until the pupil comprehends all the 
mental processes of the composer. 


At the Beginning 


Musical talent generally shows earlier 
than most other faculties; music study 
can therefore be commenced at an early 
age. The instruction may be given in 
doses and at a speed commensurate with 
the individual capacity. Note well one 
other thing, however: No departure from 
strict scientific accuracy in presenting 
the subject should be permitted—no sub- 
stitution of roundabout easy methods, 
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have to be abandoned later anyway. 

Let the child begin with that subject 
which most appeals to him, gradually 
leading to other subjects. This re- 
quires an elastic system, one which 
makes use of the principles of psychology 
and pedagogy. If the child shows a dis- 
position to compose, let him begin har- 
mony early. Exercise him in originality. 
If his bent is for playing, let him begin 
with that. Feed him always on good 
music and plenty of it. 

_ As a rule too much time ,is consumed 
in imparting elementary instruction— 
not from necessity, but from making use 
of false concepts. The only plan to fol- 





Frederick Lillebridge, the Distinguished 
Pianist, Composer and Pedagogue, of 
St. Louis 


low is that of growth. By contact with 
good music the child’s knowledge grows 
apace. If the teacher is thoroughly qual- 
ified this method cannot fail with the be- 
ginner. Any other system is artificial 
and any system artifically devised must 
rest upon the individuality of the origi- 
nator. If it is not based upon ripe 
scholarship and a distinct vision of the 
highest future attainments, it will prove 
a failure. 


7 
which only increase the confusion and/ 


The strong teacher will seek for gen- 
eral principles upon which to nourish the 
understanding of the pupil. The weak 
teacher will accumulate heaps of rubbish 
—facts, rules which lead nowhere. 
Your basic musical principles must be 
sound and infallible; they must exist 
within a small compass; they must be 
practical and in accord with gogy, 
psychology and physiology. Then,. and 
only then, does the question of method 
(means employed) properly arise. 

Study material is one thing, method is 
another, and in discussing the subject 
they must be kept separate, although 
practically they overlap. Material must 
be presented with such scientific precision 
that a misconception can never be lodged 
in the pupil’s mind. 

A great store of special devices should 
be kept in stock by every teacher. Round 
table discussions should be encouraged. 


Etude Material Inadequate 


The old étude material has become in- 
adequate for present day pianism. It 
does not cover the advance of modern 
music. Brahms and other composers 
have written music which does not fall 
within the scope of existing practice ma- 
terial. Consequently, a student cannot 
learn to play by mastering étude and ex- 
ercise literature. Studies and exercise 
are also deficient in many other ways. 
For instance, they aim at giving techni- 
cal skill, leaving out of sight the mental 
side of the question. 

Few études afford opportunities for 
the study of problems of interpretation, 
neither do they single out special diffi- 
culties as they really occur in pieces for 
intelligent specialized study applicable 
to the problem in hand. The kind of 
work we are here advocating may be 
compared to the analysis and study of 
law cases—no two being precisely alike. 
Chopin and Liszt studies should 
classed with pieces and thus fall within 
our scheme of study. Of course there is 
a small residuum of benefit from the 
practice of studies, the result largely of 
a diffuse mental gain. 

Brain power (mental concepts) is the 
important thing in technique as in other 
branches of the art. If, then, some way 
to gain the necessary mental grasp is 
found, actual finger gymnastics may be 
reduced to a very small amount. This 
leaves time for more important matters. 





[Continued on next page] 
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I care not whether the student be mu- 
sical and intensely interested, or study- 
ing music merely to be in style—the cus- 
tom of employing mere exercises and 
studies as a sup means for acquir- 
ing technique is harmful both to mind 
and body. A robust physical health is 
needed to stand the severe strain on 
nerves, muscles and spine. Such a strain 
is at least unnecessary, and it may be in- 
jurious to any extent. From a psycho- 
ogical viewpoint, sitting at the piano 
and mechanically repeating the same 
assage numberless times fosters care- 
essness and mind wandering. Such 
practice totally perverts the beneficent 
influence it was designed to exert and be- 
comes an injury. ind-wandering can 
easily —— to insanity if not cor- 
rected by other mental drill. Parents 
should make sure of the qualifications of 
those to whom they intrust their chil- 
dren. Teachers should awaken to a sense 
of their responsibility. The profession 
should throw off the stigma that is rest- 
ing upon it. Let us all pull together to 
raise the standards, ideals and ethics of 
our art, convincing the public that it has 
an educational value unequaled by any 
other single study. 

Long experience has shown that there 
is a way to acquire the necessary finger 
suppleness and that feeling of delicate 
sensibility for the keys which we call 
“being in practice” from a very few mo- 
ments of daily practice. Spanning ex- 
ercises are all-sufficient for this purpose. 
They loosen the tendons and muscles and 
penere them perfectly for other work. 

ive or ten minutes per day is all the 
time needed for this purpose, instead of 
hours of drudgery on “technique,” stud- 
ies, exercises, and what not. Spanning 
exercises have a most important second- 
ary purpose, which is to “form” the hand 
for playing chords and passages, a 
branch of technique indispensable but, so 
far as I know, commonly left to its own 
fate, and only acquired accidentally by 
dint of years of aimless practice if at 
all. Forming the hand is also an abso- 
lute prerequisite for acquiring a beauti- 
ful touch—because until the lateral or 
spacing movements of the fingers are 


completely under control, touch move- 
ments are of no avail. 

Every bit of technical study should 
have a purpose, and that purpose is of 
the interpretation of musical ideas, the 
solving of musical problems. What are 
some of the factors in these problems? 

First, the absolutely mastering the 
keyboard figures that occur in a compo- 
sition. Until this is possible no solution 
of any problem is possible. Second, upon 
the foregoing as a basis, we gradually 
erect our structure: We polish and bring 
into relief the contrapuntal web (mel- 
ody-playing) ; we transfuse the harmony 
with all the colors of the rainbow; we 
study to bring out the specific musical 
effect we have in mind; we discover how 
the pedal can aid us, etc. All these fac- 
tors must be co-ordinated into the inter- 
pretation of the composition. It becomes 
at once obvious what an intense concen- 
tration of mind is required to reproduce 
a piece of music artistically. Moreover, 
it is impossible to separate technique 
from interpretation, they are so inex- 
tricably bound together. 

So great an artist as Tausig boiled 
down étude literature to Clementi and 
Chopin. Raif, his pupil, would eliminate 
studies altogether. Rosenthal gained his 
enormous technique from pieces. 

Musical literature is ten times more 
copious than étude literature and, of 
course, of the most extreme interest. It 
therefore offers greater opportunities for 
study—not of technique but of form and 
harmony. Inventing technique direttly 
from the pieces studied makes it more 
opposite, and inclusive of qualities that 
the mechanical practice of études cannot 
supply. Such practice and study has a 
living, thrilling purpose. 


Scale Practice 


We have already explained how span- 
ning exercises prepare the hand for other 
forms of practice. We need only men- 
tion with regard to scales that the usual 
ways of practicing them—ambling up 
and down the keyboard and blundering at 
the same place—may be discarded and a 
new method employed, proceeding from 
thumb note to thumb note, practicing the 
intervening notes with various rhythms 
and groupings. Arpeggios and passage 
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work of all kinds are also best treated in 
the same manner. Again, passages in 
single notes may be converted into pas- 
sages in “double” notes and practiced 
with all the devices applicable to them. 
This kind of practice gives supreme mas- 
tery, the most exquisite — and per- 
fect security. It also precludes the possi- 
bility of a false or incorrect fingering. 
Moreover, by the time this analytical 
practice is finishéd the memory will be 
in perfect possesion of the music. 
fter the effectiveness of spanning ex- 

ercises has become appreciated by the 
performer he can raise the study of the 
great master Bach from its place as a 
mere gymnastic exercise to its proper po- 
sition as a musical study having for its 
objects: 

(1) Training the taste in harmonic 
and contrapuntal combinations; 

(2) Mastering the intricacies of fin- 
gering; - 

(3 Developing the memory, and 

4) Mastering the principles of touch 
in its application to melody-playing, sin- 
gle and combined. This task of touch 
differentiation, necessary for playing 
parallel melodies, confronts the player in 
every piece. It may be thoroughly mas- 
tered by the study of Bach’s works. 

Thus Bach’s music reveals the method 
of simultaneously applying different 
touches. Generally, each hand has a dif- 
ferent touch, and frequently different 
touches must be produced simultaneously 
by one hand alone. Hence it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary to classify the touch 
forms in such manner as to devise a 
means by which the player may, at will, 
secure just the touches he needs, and be 
able, moreover, to decide upon which 
touch to use, i.e., be familiar with all the 
principles governing melody-playing. 
This classification must be simple and 
effectual. It is accomplished by having 
two fundamental forms of finger and 
wrist action, combined with close atten- 
tion to principles of quitting the key. 

How many studies have been composed 
having for their object the inculcation of 
the vastly important .principle of getting 
one note, wherever located, to sing out 
over the others? So important is this 


- principle that its practice should be com- 


menced very early and thoroughly mas- 
tered.’ There is no good playing with- 
out it. 

The Matter of Legato 


A constant problem before the player 
is clearness of voice-leading, while at the 
same time the obligation is laid upon him 
never to produce a rough tone from nor 
force the instrument. This leads us to 
say a few words about legato as a form 
of touch. 

We hear much about legato. The tone 

uality of the piano is much the same 
throughout any octave; hence we cannot 
make use of different timbres to differen- 
tiate melodies, as can the orchestra. The 
given problem being to differentiate par- 
allel melodies in equal notes without 
pounding, we are reduced to the necessity 
of substituting a non-legato for a legato 
in one voice. But we do not thereby sac- 
rifice the legato effect. The smooth im- 
pression of continuous melody remains in 
the ear; this is really the important 
thing. Even if it be regarded as a com- 
promise, the end justifies the means. 

The fact of the importance of raising 
the fingers has not received due atention. 
A little consideration will show how im- 
portant this is. Beauty of touch depends 
pe tag it to a large extent. So do good 
phrasing and the coloring of chords. 
Chords may be colored as much by the 
manner of releasing them as by the touch 
employed. Nay, more! Unless the chord 


be properly held and released it may be 
obscured altogether. 

Ear-training is a most important sub- 
ject. It should be based upon the study 
of intervals, with which the student 
should become thoroughly familiar. 

The systematic training of the memory 
should not be neglected. In addition to 
a thorough knowledge of harmony, mel- 
ody-building and of special devices for 
drill, it will be found a most helpful 
training to recall mentally half-forgotten 
pieces. This practice co-ordinates ear 
and mind, and is most beneficial. When 
one has succeeded in recalling a bit this 
will lead to the recollection of another bit 
and so gradually we reconstruct the piece 
in our mind. 

Permit me a few words upon the sub- 
ject of harmony. This study, perhaps 
more than any other, has suffered from 
artificiality. Instead of dealing with 
broad principles, showing the pupil how 
to develop and apply his knowledge, the 
makers of harmony systems have clut- 
tered them up with all manner of artifi- 
cially derived formule which are only a 
hindrance to artistic work. Harmony 
will never be appreciated as a study until 
it is presented in an intensely practical 
form, having principles of universal ap- 
plication, and being made available for 
the student in original work. When the 
student discovers that he can originate 
beautiful melodies and harmonies, which 
are his own personal property, then will 
he find this subject interesting. 

In whatever we do quality is the first 
consideration. As stated at the outset, 
we must do our work better if we would 
win recognition. This is true whether as 
interpretative or creative artists. It is 
the teacher’s positive obligation to make 
certain he is giving his pupils not only 
the best, but is preparing them to stand 
alone and pursue their own victorious 
way. 





Ferrari-Fontana Called to Army Service 
in Italy 


The Metropolitan Opera House is once 
more inured in comparative darkness, 
the last of the artists and executives 
having departed. The Duca d’Aosta de- 
parted on Saturday with Edoardo Fer- 
rari-Fontana, tenor, and William J. 
Guard, press representative, and Mrs. 
Guard. Mr. Ferrari-Fontana, although 
called to the colors, was loath to leave 
his wife, Mme. Matzenauer and their 
year-old baby. It is reported that 
Giorgio Polacco has also been called to 
his regiment. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


—_— _——— 


Suggests Publication of Lists of Com- 
positions by Americans Suitable 
for Use by Teachers and 
Musicians 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 


It is hardly necessary for me to add a 
word of commendation of the propaganda 
that you have so ardently championed 
in music. For twenty years I have been 
teaching music in one of the most pro- 
gressive Southern cities and have been 
intensely interested in everything that 
makes for the betterment of American 
musicians and composers. You are doing 
a far nobler work than you imagine and 
I urge you to continue until such time 
as American musicians, and American 
composers in particular, shall be more 
fully recognized in their own country. 
It is astonishing to me to find that the 
girls in a large Southern college practi- 
cally know the name of only one Ameri- 
can composer, and that through some of 
his least important works. 

We teachers in the provinces find it 
extremely difficult to keep in touch with 
the best that is being ie" musically 
by Americans, and I, for one, would 
gladly welcome all the information ob- 
tainable in order that I might use as 
large a number of American composi- 
tions in my work as possible. I do not 
exactly know how the details of this 
plan could be successfully worked out, 
but doubtless your experience will sug- 
gest a solution of the problem. I do 
know, however, that should J see that 
American compositions were being sung, 
played or taught by other musicians, it 
would be of great benefit to me in select- 
ing such compositions for my teaching 
and church work. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ERNEST H. Cossy, 
A. A. G. O. 

Organist and Director, All Saints P. 
E. Church, 

Organist Holy Trinity P. E. Church, 

Teacher Piano and Harmony West- 
hampton College, 

Choral Director Westhampton College, 

Richmond, Va., May 15, 1915. 











Standardization at the Louisiana State 
Teachers’ Convention 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I am in receipt of a number of re- 
quests for members of the Louisiana 
Music Teachers’ Association asking that 
a correction be made to a recent report 
of the doings of our annual convention 
held in New Orleans last month which 
was published in MUSICAL AMERICA. 

The article says in the first place, that 
“The proposition” (referring to com- 
pulsory registration of music teachers) 
“was debated considerably and finally 
action was postponed as the easiest man- 
ner of disposing of the matter for the 
present.” This part of our standardiza- 
tion plan was not discussed at all owing 
to the lack of time. The only time such 
a-proposition was mentioned was in the 
report of the committee, of which the 
writer happens to have been the chair- 
man. The entire time allotted to the 
discussion of standardization was taken 
up with the discussion of the various ar- 
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ticles of the voluntary examination plan 
which the committee recommended as 
part of a two-fold plan. 

The report also goes on to say that 
there was considerable discussion on the 
question of compulsory or voluntary ex- 
aminations for teachers. This question 
was not discussed at all nor was the 
question brought up. The committee 
recommended voluntary examinations and 
the subject of compulsory examinations 
was not mentioned. 

_ The report seems to lend the impres- 
sion that the discussion of standardiza- 
tion was thrust on the convention and 
that we got out of it the easiest way we 
could. On behalf of the Association, ma 
I ask that this impression be surveaell 
No doubt, by this time, you have received 
the official report which I sent you sev- 
eral days ago, and from that you will 
be able to learn just what did and did 
not happen at our last and most success- 
ful convention. 

Thanking you for your kind attention 
to the matter, and with my very best 
wishes for the success of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT M. HowIson, 
President. 
Lake Charles, La., May 14, 1915. 





Vocal Resonance and Breath Control 
To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


I shall endeavor to answer Mr. George 
E. Shea’s queries and objections in re- 
gard to some of the standards of voice 
production which I presented, in the 
Open Forum of April 24. 

Mr. Shea asks if resonance can be de- 
veloped. Vocal resonance cannot be de- 
veloped. It depends upon the sympa- 
thetic vibration of the air in the pharynx, 
mouth and nose. In order to develop 
resonance, the size and shape of these 
cavities would have to be enlarged. If 
this were possible, a decided change in 
the shape of the mouth and nose would 
result from a course in voice develop- 
ment. Fortunately for us, this does not 
occur; in fact, the size and shape of 
these cavities are prenatally determined. 
Full use of resonance during voice pro- 
duction is secured when the voluntary 
(swallowing) muscles—especially the 
muscles which draw up the soft palate 
to shut off the nasal cavities—are com- 
pletely relaxed. Only a slight action of 
the muscles which alter the position of 
the lips and depress the tongue suffices 
for the production of the different 
vowels. 

Mr. Shea thinks I should have made 
some standard concerning “breath con- 
trol.” The relative importance of the 
factors underlying volume will explain 
the seeming omission. Volume of voice 
depends upon two things: the extent of 
vibration of the vocal cords and reso- 
nance. ‘ 

If the vocal cords are vibrating with- 
out interference and full use of resonance 
is secured at the same time, then great 
volume of voice can be produced with a 
small expenditure of breath. If, how- 
ever, this full use of resonance is not 
secured, which occurs when the soft 
palate rises during voice production, 
thereby shutting off one-half the reso- 
nance space, a much wider vibration of 
the vocal cords must make up the loss 
of resonance. This calls for a large ex- 
penditure of breath. The relative im- 
portance of resonance to the extent of 
swing of the vibrator is demonstrated 
very convincingly in the experiment with 
the tuning fork and resonator tuned to 
its pitch. When the tuning fork alone is 
struck its pitch tone is audible but a few 
inches. If struck again with the same 
force so that the extent of vibration of 
the prongs is practically the same then 
applied to its resonator the tone may be 
increased in intensity two to three hun- 
dred fold. It is thus evident that with- 
out full use of resonance, breathing be- 
comes very important in volume of voice, 
but that with it breathing is unim- 
portant. 


ae ee 


Mr. Shea misquoted me by crediting my 
letter with “only short, soft tones de- 
velop the vocal cords.” My statement 
read “Development of the vocal muscles 
can only be accomplished by the produc- 
tion of short, soft tones without inter- 
ference,” which is quite different. This 
might be made clearer by saying “the 
most rapid development of the vocal mus- 
cles, etc.” The reasons for this follow: 
The principals of muscular development 
require alternate contraction and relaxa- 
tion without strain for any muscle to be 
developed. The moment a tone is heard 
the vocal muscles are fully contracted 
for that pitch and the principals of mus- 
cular development call for an immediate 
relaxation of these muscles which means 
a stopping of the tone. Interference puts 
a strain upon the vocal muscles. There- 
fore, the production of short, soft tones 
without interference constitutes the ideal 
exercise for voice (vocal muscle) develop- 
ment. 

I am heartily with Mr. Shea in his 
contention that every voice term must 
contain no “false idea.” But how can 
he justify himself in his use of the term 
“voice placing.” The voice is sound or 
very rapid motion of the air particles. 
Placing signifies fixed position. Placing 
the voice would result in stopping the 
voice. In addition to being meaningless 
“voice placing” carries with it the idea 
of doing something with the voice mech- 
anism. This idea is false, as the voice 
mechanism is involuntary and any at- 
tempt to exercise a voluntary control 
over it only interferes with its correct 
action. 

Mr. Shea believes that the voice teacher 


should be able to sing. Let us apply a. 


few of the facts of voice production to 
a consideration of this question. The 
voice is produced by a mechanism. This 
mechanism has a certain correct action 
to secure its best results in volume, qual- 
ity and range of pitch. This correct ac- 
tion may be interfered with. The cor- 
rect action produces the natural quality 
of voice, while the different forms of in- 
terference notably impair this natural 
quality. Tone quality, therefore, be- 
comes the test for correct action. If the 
ear of the teacher has been trained to 
hear these differences in tone quality and 
he knows how to eliminate interference, 
he possesses the two essential qualifica- 
tions necessary for developing voices. If, 
in addition to this, 
demonstrate tones without interference 
it would be an advantage to his pupils. 

As Mr. Shea states so forcibly, “the 
matter of standardization is with us to 
stay—it must be threshed out.” 

Yours very truly, 
A. M. PARKER. 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1915. 





Defends George W. Stewart 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I note in the last number of MUSICAL 
AMERICA an editorial in which Mr. 
George W. Stewart’s work as musical di- 
rector at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
is criticised. 

I take this occasion to state that I was 
intimately associated with Mr. Stewart 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair. The Bu- 
reau of Music consisted of Mr. George D. 
Markham, chief, Mr. George W. Stewart, 
manager, and myself, master of pro- 
grams. Mr. Markham is one of our fore- 
most insurance men and was a member 
of ‘the directory of the Exposition. He 
engaged Mt. Stewart and myself. In my 
two years’ experience in the bureau I 
found Mr. Stewart to be a man of the 
highest integrity, the soul of honor, of 
the clearest judgment, and absolutely im- 
movable when he was convinced he was 
right. No outside “politics” or influence 
of any kind could swerve him from his 
course when he felt sure that he was 
along right lines. Mr. Stewart has had 
a vast experience as manager and knows 
the “ins and outs” of his business. 

If you wish to obtain particulars as to 
how he was engaged, write Mr. George 
D. Markham of this city, who recom- 
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" mended him to Mr. Levinson, chief of the 


department of music at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. 


I am, Yours very truly, 
E.R. 


Kroeger School of Music, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 10, 1915. 


A Plea for Italian Teachers 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


Being an acquaintance of Dr. Jacob 
and a teacher of whom he has written 
very kindly in your esteemed journal, I 
take the liberty to write a few lines in 
defence, not of European teachers, but 
of Italian masters—not the so-called 
coaches. Let me add that I am not writ- 
ing this article with any idea of adver- 
tising myself or of airing my method of 
voice production. 

In the first place the idea of a perfect 
tone is entirely different here in Milan 
from what it is in America. The Italians 
do not pretend to go to other countries 
and tear down the idea of singing in that 
country—they simply affirm—if you de- 
sire to sing in Italy you must sing the 
Italian tone—otherwise no matter how 
much money you pay to the press or to 
the “claque” you will be his It is not 
a question of white or dark voices, but 
simply that they won’t have either a 
tight or a hollow tone or deficient pro- 
nunciation. I have had so many Ameri- 
can pupils who simply gripped their 
throat for fear of whitening their tone! 
—so much are they afraid that I won- 
der sometimes why they continue and 
still continue to fill our studios when 
they have failure written from the top 
of their self-sufficient heads to the bot- 
tom of their immaculate boots before 
they utter a note. 

How rare a thing is a real artist 
among them! Many teachers accept 
these pupils, make great promises, take 
great money, make great failures; but 
permit me to say, dear sir, that since I 
undertook the continuation of the great 
Leoni School, every American girl or 
English girl to whom I promised a suc- 
cessful debut (after a thorough examina- 
tion of their possibilities) have had it, 
and they are all more or less making 
Italian careers to-day. 

I see in your paper such and- such a 
pupil, trained exclusively in America, 

ut, dear sir, this means she has had 
American applause, but how very, very 
few of your elect in America could pass 
in the poorest theater in Italy. You say 
let them be content to stay in America 
and earn good American money. I say 
so, too, with all my heart. Unfortunate- 
ly, when they persist in coming over here 
and get terribly rated, it is the fault of 
some awful Italian teacher, who has 
ruined their voices, and never by any 
means that the voice is naturally most 
unmusical. How often when have 
dared to criticize some of these girls 
when they have been presented to me, 
have they not turned up their noses and 
pulled out stacks of Washington Posts 
and New York Heralds to prove to me 
that I know nothing about singing be- 
cause they have had such splendid notices 
from the papers in America. All I can 
say is—if America likes them so much, 
why do they brave the pitilessness of 
Italian criticism. The comical part of 
it is that the Italians in their simplicity 
never dream of being severe. They are, 
and can’t help it. Every shoemaker or 
shop boy knows if the soprano leaves 
out a note in the cadenza in “Lucia,” or 
if she takes a breath too often or if she 
forces her high C ever so little—they 
will yell out, “Courage, you’ll do better 
next time.” 

This is all terribly uneducated, but if 
one time a singer gets a genuine burst 
of applause from an Italian public it 
means she really has a future, probably 
a great future. ; 

Very few of the American prime 
donne now before the public in America 
have ever faced an Italian public suc- 
cessfully. I remember when Marchesi, 
of great and venerated memory, first 
presented to Italy Nellie Melba at the 

Scala in “Lucia”—what a battle! I 
was then in my finishing year with 
Leoni at the Conservatory and twelve 
tickets were sent for his pupils. What 
a night—how the gallery groaned one 
moment and then went wild with enthu- 
siasm at the perfection of her vocaliza- 
tion—how proud I, the little American, 
was that Melba was English. They 
even forgave her pronunciation on 
account of the purity of her voice. 

Nordica also conquered Italy in “Tra- 
viata” at the Grand at Brescia. San 
Giovanni, who preceded Leoni at the 
Conservatory, was her teacher. Others 
have had more or less success. Among 
them I can say that my pupil, Nina 
Gale, the Canadian soprano, had a record 
début in “Norma,” the public comparing 
her to Malibran- and Grisi; one of the 
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most beautiful voices, purely Italian— 
limpid, sonorous, even. Her “Casta 
Diva” is quoted as a masterpiece of bel 
canto and her trill like all the birds of 
heaven let loose. When I think that I 
met her in one of my annual teaching 
trips to London, where she was training 
as a very ordinary contralto and that in 
seven months’ time I presented her be- 
fore a critical Italian public as Norma, 
with an unprecedented success, I think 
even MUSICAL AMERICA must admit that 
some teachers are left in Italy and are 
not all confined to New York—in spite 
of the fact that we, in Milan, don’t 


think it dignified or necessary to use. 


@ paper as an advertising medium to 
proclaim our worth. That is a business 


purely American, and I, after twenty 


years’ teaching in Milan, am still proud 
to say I am an American and am leav- 
ing for London soon for a four months’ 
stay just for my English and American 
ehvle who are ot to début this 
Autumn and Wmter in me i The war 
prevents their being allowed to come to 
me, so I am offered big inducements to 

to them. Among them is big, lovely 
Fiola Tree, who now that her duties as 
mother to a beautiful boy are accom- 
plished, will return to the opera. 

So, dear MusICAL AMERICA, when you 
receive one of those tearful letters 
speaking of the terrible Italians,* please 
examine before so openly judging and 
you will find that very probably there 
was little voice in the first place or else 
they fell into the hands of some of the 
numerous Neopolitan coaches who have 
nothing in common with the real masters. 


Knowing your generosity in giving 
space to all sides of a question, I beg 
to remain, with best: wishes. 

MARGARET NoORRI-BAJ. 

Milan, Italy, April 23, 1915. 





Fuller Sisters Under Management of 
Maurice Fulcher 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Your May 15 issue states that J. P. 
Pond has the management of the Fuller 
sisters. I beg to advise that the Misses 
Fuller are under my personal manage- 
ment for the coming season, my contract 
having been executed with Walter G. 
Fuller, brother and personal representa- 
tive of the young ladies, in January of 
this year. 

With best greetings, 

MAURICE FULCHER. 
Chicago, May 15, 1915. 





ATLANTA OPERA RECEIPTS 


29,818 Persons Paid $68,000 for Seven 
Performances 


C. B. Bidwell, treasurer of the At- 
lanta Musical Festival Association, an- 
nounced last week that the total at- 
tendance at the seven performances given 
in Atlanta the last week of April by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company had 
reached a total of $29,818, the total re- 
ceipts amounting to $68,000. The fig- 
ures for the six seasons given thus far 
by the Metropolitan in Atlanta are as 
follows: 





Year Receipts Attendance 
aS $71,000 27,000 
NS Ti a 0 wks 53,000 23,500 
bea Cee w nds 81,000 34,000 
Gwe 96 5.0 0:68 91,000 36,430 
BE stale 6 og 508 95,000 37,289 
68,000 29,818 


To prevailing financial conditions in 
the South is ascribed the falling off in 
attendance in 1915, but, as stated in 
MUSICAL AMERICA last week, the receipts 
were sufficient to cover the expenses and 
the showing, considering the conditions, 
was far more encouraging than might 
well have been expected. 





Big Audience in Small City for 
Damrosch 


TEXARKANA, ARK., May 8.—Although 
Texarkana is the smallest city which 
the New York Symphony Orchestra has 
visited on its present tour, the audience 
which greeted it taxed the capacity of 
the Grand Opera House and proved itself 
amply appreciative of the able work of 
Walter Damrosch and his men. The solo- 
ists, Millo Picco, baritone; Merle Tillot- 
son Alcock, mezzo soprano, and Grace 
Kerns, soprano, performed with dis- 
tinction. 





Annual Dinner of University Glee 


The University Glee Club of New 
York, Arthur D. Woodruff, conductor, 
held its annual dinner at the Hotel Savoy 
on May 15, an informal guest of honor 
being Joseph de F. Junkin, president of 


the Orpheus Club, Philadelphia, which is 
also conducted by Mr. Woodruff. Mr. 
Junkin enlisted the co-operation of the 
University Glee in a project to take the 
two clubs to Washington next year for a 
joint concert as a benefit for a_note- 
worthy charity. In the program follow- 
ing the dinner, Conductor Woodruff ap- 
peared as a Red Cross nurse. diagnosing 
the fanciful, abstract ailments of various 
popular members. Songs were con- 
tributed by some of the artist members, 
including William Simmons and Jerome 
Uhl, baritones. 


OYSTER BAY CHORUS HEARD 


George Warren Reardon Conducts First 
Concert of New Society 


The first concert of the first season of 
the Oyster Bay Choral Society was 
given on Monday evening, May 3, under 
the capable baton of George Warren 
Reardon, assisted by Mildred Graham 
Reardon, soprano, and Justin Roberts, 
reader. The members of the club gave 
“March of the Men of Harlech,” ar- 
ranged by Barnby, Offenbach’s “Bar- 
carolle,’” Sydenham’s “The Maiden and 
the Fleur de Lys.” Mrs. Reardon was 
given much applause for her splendid 
singing of several solos, among which 
were Florence Turner Maley’s “It Is 
Thou,” Clough-Leighter’s “Who Knows,” 
“Ecstacy,” by Morse Rummel, and A. 
Walter Kramer’s “Allah.” 

Mr. Reardon gave two baritone solos, 
“Mammy’s Lullaby,” by Harriet Ware, 
and “Robin Goodfellow,” from Orlando 
Morgan’s “Fairyland.” This interesting 
program closed with the “Inflammatus,” 
which Mrs. Reardon sang with the club. 











Kreisler Repeats Detroit Success 


DETROIT, May 15.—The third of the 
Morning Musical Concerts held in the 
Hotel Statler, under the direction of 
Mrs. Robert Laughlin Messimer, brought 
Fritz Kreisler for his second appearance 
in Detroit this Spring. The violinist’s 
playing was beyond comparison with 
anything heard in Detroit in recent 
years. E. C. B. 








Harry 
9, 1915, says: 


a Dadmun 


SCORES TRIUMPH in New 
Orleans in ‘“The Messiah’’ 


B. Loeb in New Orleans Item, May 


“Mr. Royal Dadmun, in point of merit, 








claims my attention first among the soloists. 
He is a young baritone with a series of 
qualities to his credit. His voice is rich and 
vibrant, homogeneous throughout its good 
compass and he uses it with artistic dis- 
crimination. He never forces it, even in 
fortissimo passages, and still produces ef- 
fects that are telling in their sonority. His 
diction is excellent. I could not single out 
any one of his arias as better sung than the 
other, so consistently good was his work.” 


Management : MUSI¢ LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Aeolian Hall, New York City 

















FLESCH DEFERS TOUR HERE 





Noted Violinist Feels Unable to Play 
Until Peace Returns 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel of Haensel & 
Jones has received a letter from Carl 
Flesch, the noted violinist, dated Berlin, 
April 11, in which Mr. Flesch says: 


“T am indeed sorry that I was not 
able to return to America this year, to 
fulfill my obligations to the various con- 
cert organizations, as well as to shake 
hands with my friends. But how many 
even greater hopes—to say nothing of hu- 
man lives—have been shattered during 
this war, and for that reason it seems to 
me that all personal matters must be put 
in the background entirely. 

“In May the men of my age in Hun- 
gary are to be mustered into service and 
I am ready to fulfill my duty to my 
Fatherland when called to the colors, 
which everyone of us considers self-evi- 
dent. I must, furthermore, confess to 
you that, as much as I would have liked 
to return to America, I am not quite 
sure whether it was not all for the best 
that I was prevented from going. This is 
on account of my military duties, as I am 
afraid that I would not have been able 


LUELLA 


to summon the necessary peace of mind, 
to produce the best in art, far from home, 
while the nations of the Old World were 
warring in the most bloody manner. 

“T believe I should have had too much 
homesickness, and therefore, it is per- 
haps better, all things considered, that I 
postpone my next tour in América for 
a while until such a time as peace shall 
have returned, and when, without being 
depressed by his emotions, an artist can 
give himself with his whole soul to his 
art. Please give my regards to all my 
friends in the United States, and tell 
them that I hope to see them again soon.” 





MME. DEVINE’S RECITAL 





Voice Students Give Program of Their 
Favorite Compositions 


A delightfully interesting Friday 
morning recital was given last week by 
some of the advanced pupils of Mme. 
Doria Devine at her studio in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House building. 

These weekly programs are made up 
of compositions that are favorites of 
the pupils, who, to obtain the further 
interpretative and dominant sense of 
their work, sing for the critical and in- 
terested group which assembles at the 
studio to hear them informally. 

Louise Stallings sang the aria, “Addio 
Terra Nativa,” from “L’Africaine,” 
“Traum durch die §Dammerung,” 
Strauss; “Klinge, Klinge mein Pandero,” 
Jensen, and “Mandoline,” Debussy. 

Jane Hazelton sang the Ballatella 
from “Pagliacci,” “Chant Indue,” Dell’ 
Acqua; “Er Ists,” Hugo Wolf, and “A 
Year Ago,” d’Hardelot. 

Olga Delle sang the aria “Depuis le 
jour” from “Louise,” “Un Bel Di” from 
“Butterfly” and a song cycle, “Over the 
Hills,” by Landon Ronald. 





Harold Bauer Appears in Hartford 
Recital 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 15.—The 
audience which greeted Harold Bauer in 
a recital‘on May 10 was composed of 
many of Hartford’s musical people and 
they were most enthusiastic in their ap- 
plause. Mr. Bauer repeated the Bach 
F Major invention and also played two 
Chopin études as encore numbers. The 
recital was under the local management 
of Gallup & Alfred. 2 Be. G. 
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CHILSON- 
OHRMAN 


Lyric Soprano 








CHICAGO 
APOLLO CLUB— 
ELIJAH 


Mme. Ohrman’s voice is a 
true lyric soprano of delicious 
quality. She is to be credited 
with admirable musicianship, 
and sang as though what she 
had to say meant something, 
dispensing with her book ai- 
most entirely, which is quite 
right, and putting nerself into 
the spirit of the thing.— 
Chicago Tribune. 




















Concert Direction 


Maurice Fulcher 
McCormick Building 
Chicago 
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SANTANA 





- Rachel Frease-Green 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO., 1915-1916 


American Concert Tour Now Booking 
October - May 


Exclusive Management 


SUTORIUS—CONCERT DIRECTION 
1 West 34th St., New York : 





ARTHUR HARTMANN 


VIOLINIST 
NOW IN NEW YORK 


For terms of instruction address 


MR. HARTMANN, “THE LINCOLN,” 
130 Claremont Avenue, N. Y. 
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“UPWARD STEP OF HOUSTON SYMPHONY 





Mr. Blitz Returns as Conductor 
of Flourishing Orchestra in 
Texas City 


OUSTON, TEX., May 6.—The last 
concert of the various clubs’ series 

was that of the Treble Clef, which oc- 
curred on May 4. Now we are in the 
midst of the regular annual elections of 


officers. That of the Houston Symphony 
Association resulted as follows: Con- 
ductor, Julien Paul Blitz; president, 


Mrs. Edwin B. Parker; first vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Ima Hogg; second vice-presi- 
dent, Frantz Brogneiz; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. William Abbey; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Z. F. Lillard; treas- 
urer, H. F. MacGregor; business man- 
ager, Will Kendall. The directors are 
as follows: 

Mesdames R. C. Duff, Edwin Parker, Z. F. 
Lillard, Herbert Roberts, D. B. Cherry, Jules 
Hirsch, H. Masterson, William Abbey, Bessie 
Wenzel, Lula B. Rambaud, J. A. Pondrom ; 
Misses Ima Hogg, Ella Smith, Agnese Carter ; 
Messrs. H. F. MacGregor, Henry Stude, Ike 
Harris, Jesse H. Jones, Will Kendall, Edgar 
Odell Lovett, Frantz Brogneiz, W. C. Munn, 
Ed Kiam. Appointments made by the presi- 
dent; advertising manager, Mrs. W. H. 
Hogue, librarian, Mrs. Jules Hirsch. 


All the orchestra association’s pare 
as well as those of the Treble Clef Club, 
are rejoicing in the fact that Julien 
Blitz has returned to remain permanent- 
ly in Houston. How closely he is iden- 
tified with the orchestra’s origin and its 
continuance may be gathered from the 
following excerpt from an interview re- 
cently given out by the association’s 
president, Mrs. Parker. 


Genesis of Orchestra 


“In the Spring of 1913 a group of 
representative women, including Mes- 
dames Gentry Waldo, William A. Abbey, 
E. B. Parker, Wille Hutcheson and Miss 
Ima Hogg, met with Julien Paul Blitz 
to discuss the possibility of a symphony 
orchestra. Former plans had been re- 
jected because of their extravagance, 
and to Mr. Blitz belongs the credit for 
the practical plan which led to the 


VIDA 


LLEWELLYN 


Pianist 





“She freely unfolded her extraordinary 
superior qualities, elegant technic, marked 
rhythmical feeling and musical tempera- 
ment.”—Breslauer Morgenzeitung. 


IN AMERICA 
1914-1915 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Julien Paul Blitz, Conductor, Houston 
Symphony Orchestra 


orchestra’s formation. Mr. Blitz sug- 
gested a trial concert given by musicians 
from the local cafés and hotels, which 
he volunteered to select and bring to- 
gether. Accordingly 125 guarantors 
were secured and the trial concert was 
given, and although its date was in the 
hottest time of the year it was enthusi- 
astically received and the permanent 
organization effected.” 

Growth of interest in the symphony 
orchestra has been steadily spreading 
and deepening all along and the now well 
assured prospects for its next season’s 
undertakings are richly worth looking 
forward to. 

Julien Blitz returned from New York 
in time to drill and direct the symphony’s 
forces in the final concert of the regular 
series. Maurice L. Derdeyn, who so 
efficiently filled Blitz’s place with both 
the Treble Clef Club and the Symphony 
during the latter’s absence in New York, 
directed the Symphony in the concert 
given as the closing one of the season’s 
big series of free municipal Sunday en- 
tertainments. 


Mr. Guttierrez’s Art 


On both these last given Symphony 
programs the big feature was the Men- 
delssohn G Minor Concerto marvel- 
lously well played by the young pianist, 
Patricio Guttierrez, who is a _ native 
Texan, educated entirely right here in 
Houston. Visitors from abroad _ ex- 
pressed themselves as astounded by the 
interpretative insight and finished execu- 
tion of this youth, who is not yet twenty 
years old. The audience, listening with 
interest to this symphony concert in the 
big City Auditorium numbered some- 
where between 4,000 and 5,000 persons. 

In the Choral Club’s closing concert 
the piano solo of Horace Vlark was most 
applausively received, and Moody Daw- 
son, the violin soloist of the occasion, 
was accorded a tremendous ovation. 
The Choral Club’s board of officers as 
elected this week stands as follows: 
President, Mrs. Catherine Talliaferro; 
vice-president, Mrs. M. C. Culpepper; 
treasurer, Mrs. F. M. Johnson, record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Herbert Gates; cor- 


responding secretary, Mrs. 
Plunkett; librarian, Clara Curtiss; con- 
ductor, H. T. Huffmaster. 


Mr. Blitz Conducts Treble Clef 


The Treble Clef Club closed the sea- 
son with an interesting series of choral 
offerings directed by Julien Blitz, the 
voices accompanied by the piano and 
a string quintet. Sam T. Swinford was 
soloist for this concert and he, in most 
musicianly manner, gave three groups 
of selections. One of American com- 
position, one of Chopin’s and one of 
Russian works. W. H. 


‘REDEMPTION’ IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Harned’s Choir in Fine Performance 
—Penelope Davies in Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—Under 
the direction of Albert W. Harned the 
choir of the Church of the Ascension re- 
cently presented Gounod’s “Redemption” 
ably, the solo parts being effectively sus- 
tained by Corinne Lockett, soprano; 
Jessie Masters, contralto; J. F. Bowie, 
tenor, and Robert Brydon, baritone, of 
Norfolk. In tonal quality and sym- 
pathetic interpretation these artists 
ably handled the réles entrusted to their 
care. The ensemble portions showed 
careful preparation, with clear attacks 
and good shading. Mr. Harned presided 
at the organ. 

A delightful song recital was offered 
oy Penelope Davies, mezzo-soprano of 

ew York, at Chevy Chase College, 
where the singer was a former pupil. 
Miss Davies has a voice full of richness 
and sympathy, which was_ especially 
effective in the aria from “Hérodiade.” 
Her groups of songs in German, French 
and English were charming. She was 
assisted capably by Alice F. Glascock, 
pianist. At the last minute Felix Gar- 
ziglia assumed the exacting rdéle of 
accompanist in true a a 











Steinert Providence Series Includes Dis- 
tinguished Artists 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 9.—The 
Steinert Series for the season of 1915- 
1916 will comprise four concerts in 
Providence and Worcester at popular 
prices with the following prominent 
soloists: Margarete Matzenauer, of the 
Metropolitan Opera MHouse, soprano; 
Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, tenor, from 
the Metropolitan; Giovanni Zenatello, 
tenor; Maria Gay, contralto; Elizabeth 
van Endert, soprano; Percy Grainger, 
composer-pianist; Kathleen Parlow, vio- 
linist, and Yolanda Méré, pianist. 





Clarence Eddy in California Recitals 


Clarence Eddy, the noted organist, 
gave a fine program of music for the 
organ at the First Methodist Church on 
Thursday evening, May 6, at Modesto, 
Cal. Assisting him was Mrs. Charles 
F. Fletter. The offerings included Mr. 
Eddy’s own Festival and Fugue on “Old 
Hundred,” René lL. Becker’s Third 
Sonata in E Major, Op. 43, and Craw- 
ford’s Toccata in F Major. Mrs. Fletter 
sang two charming songs by the Ameri- 
can composer, Gordon Balch Nevin, 
“Song of Sorrow” and “Will o’ the 
Wisp.” 

Mr. Eddy also played at the First 
Presbyterian Church at Oakland, Cal., 
on May 2. 
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Great Song Successes by 


CHRISTIAAN 


KRIENS 


In the repertoire of the leading Con- 
cert singers. Endorsed by CARUSO. 
Send for trial copies of: ‘‘The Letter of 
Farewell,” “Evening Song,” “Visions, 
‘‘Meditation,”’ etc. (English and 
French). 

Write today to CARL FISCHER, 
Cooper Square, New York, Dept. W. 
Also for complete Catalogue of all the 
KRIENS works. 


Cecil FANNING 


Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


Now Concertizing in America after 
a year’s Concert Tour in Europe 




















For terms and dates address: 

H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover Bldg, Dayton, O. 
For Dominion of Canada: 
SCHNEIDER & GUTZEIT, 

Bank of Commerce Chambers, Toronto, Canada. 
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Baltimore. News, April 7th, 1915— 









TENOR 


Just engaged for fourth consecutive season with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


George Hamlin made the deepest impression. 
one reason because he has peculiar temperamental equipment and the nobility of style that are 
such telling factors in this sort of work, and which, because they have become so rare, lend dis- 
tinction to the performance of any singer lucky enough to possess them. 
beautiful quality and wide range and it is as fresh and clear as ever. 


Now under the management of Mrs. Herman Lewis, 437 5th Ave., New York. 
Available entire season for concerts. 
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HAMLIN 


He is a past master of Oratorio singing, for 


His voice is a tenor of 


Herbert “ 





NEW YORK HEARING FOR 
YONKERS SCHOOL CHORUS 


Mr. Bowen’s Singers Present “Creation” 
Ably at Wanamaker Auditorium 
—Good Solo Work 


Probably the most ambitious program 
yet presented in the series of concerts 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York, was the performance of Haydn’s 
“Creation” by the Yonkers High School 


Chorus on May 15 under the leadership 
of George Oscar Bowen, supervisor of 
music in the Yonkers public schools and 
director of its recent festival. 

Assisting the chorus were three able 
soloists, Marie Stoddart, soprano; Alfred 
D. Shaw, tenor, and George H. Downing, 
basso. C. Earl Dinsmore, provided the 
piano support, and Alexander Russell, 
the Wanamaker concert director, was at 
the organ. 

Mr. Bowen’s young choristers san 
with entire precision, with spirit an 
good intonation, the soprano section be- 
ing the most effective. Under Mr. 
Bowen’s_ direction the performance 
moved with commendable fervor. “The 
heavens are telling” was delivered with 
especial impressiveness. 





The soloists acquitted themselves 
capably of their tasks. Mrs. Stoddart 
show her rich qualifications as an 


oratorio singer, giving a lovely presen- 
tation of “With Verdure Clad.” Mr. 
Shaw revealed a refined tonal quality 
and finished style, and Mr. Downin 
sang his arias with sonority of tone an 
polished vocalism, evoking much ap- 
plause. 

The performance as a whole showed 
the audience what splendid results are 
being accomplished by the school music 
system of Yonkers under Mr. Bowen’s 
direction. K. §S. C. 





An interlocutory degree of divorce has 
been granted to Mrs. Grace Wier Ham- 
merstein, wife of Arthur Hammerstein. 


NOTICE 


NEXT SEASON’S 


ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR 


LUCY GATE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


THE SUCCESS 
OF THE SEASON 














CAN BE MADE ONLY 
WITH HER 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGERS 


FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 











PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


Recognized as the leading endowed 
musical conservatory of the country 


SUMMER SESSION 























=—— CORTESE 


Agreed by critics to be 
AMERICA’S GREATEST HARPIST 


‘“‘A unique and artistic attraction for your course”’ 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 

















July lst to Aug. 12th 


Staff of eminent European and 

American Masters including: 
George F. Boyle Max Landow, 
Adelin Fermin Harold D. Phillips 
Elizabeth Coulson Gustave Strube 
Minna D. Hill Mabel Thomas 
Henrietta Holthaus J. ©. Van Hulsteyn 

Bart Wirts 
By special arrangement the Rey. Leo P, Manszetti 
will conduct -a course in the Interpretation of 
Gregorian Ohant. 


Tuition $10 to $30 according to study 
Circulars mailed * : 


Avrangements for classes now being made 
FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager . 
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PHILADELPHIA “POP” 
CONCERTS A SUCCESS 


Orchestra Completes Two-weeks’ 
Series—Vocal and Instru- 
mental Recitals 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1706 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, May 17, 1915. 


HEN the Philadelphia Orchestra 
completed its two weeks’ series of 
“pop” concerts at the Academy of Music 
on Saturday evening, the management 
had the gratifying knowledge that the 
concerts had been an emphatic success, 
having grown in favor from the start. 
So well were they patronized, in fact, and 
so pronounced was the interest that no 
doubt the series will be much longer 
next Spring. 

Since the first night, .when Leopold 
Stokowski was the conductor, the pro- 
grams, which have been kept well within 
the “popular” category, without falling 
below a certain high standard, the con- 
certs have been conducted alternately by 
Thaddeus Rich and C. Stanley Mackey, 
and the soloists have been local favorites, 
all cordially received. On Monday even- 
ing Evelyn Starr, violinist, and Vivienne 
Segal, soprano, contributed attractive 
solo numbers, and the soloists for the re- 
mainder of the week were Helen Bu- 
chanan, soprano, and Mabelle Addison, 
contralto; Elsa Lyons Cook, soprano, and 
John K. Witzemann, violinist; Effie Le- 
land Golz, violinist, and Viola Brodbeck, 
soprano; Margaret Ashmead Mitchell, 
soprano, and Clarence Fuhrman, pianist. 
On several occasions, notably last Thurs- 
day evening, when an all-Wagner pro- 
gram was presented, the Academy of 
Music was completely filled and many 





_ were unable to gain admittance. 


Margaret Ashmead Mitchell, soprano, 
was heard in an interesting recital at 
the Little Theater last Tuesday evening, 
when she was assisted by Fay Foster, 
composer and accompanist; Emil F. 
Schmidt, violinist, and Joseph W. Clarke, 
accompanist. Miss Mitchell, who has a 
light voice of sweet quality, was espe- 
cially pleasing in her group of Scotch 
songs, given in costume, her singing of 
“Bonnie, Sweet Bessie,” in particular, 
being appealing, while several songs of 
the eighteenth century were also well 
received. Pronounced success marked 
the presentation of Miss Foster’s “Sing 
a Song of Roses,” and the beautiful 
“Winter,” with which Miss Foster won 
the first prize in the American song com- 

tition at New York in 1914. Miss 

itchell, who is a pupil of Edwin Evans, 
of this city, was one of the soloists at 


‘the Philadelphia Orchestra’s final popu- 


lar concert at the Academy of Music 
on Saturday evening, when she sang 
Bishop’s “Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark,” 
with flute obbligato, which was also one 
of the important numbers on her recital 
program on Tuesday evening. 

Florence Adele Wightman, a twelve- 
year-old harpist and pianist of remark- 
able talent, earned the praise of a large 
audience at a recital in Witherspoon Hall 
on Tuesday evening, given with the as- 
sistance of Gurney Mattox, violinist, 
another youthful and talented performer. 
Little Miss Wightman is more than 
merely precocious, as she has genuine 
musical ability, which has been carefully 
fostered. Her piano numbers as well as 
those on the harp were played with ad- 
mirable facility. Mr. Mattox, who was 
a soloist at one of the recent popular 
concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
scored another success, showing ability 
and poise worthy of a more mature 
artist. Miss Wightman is harpist at the 
Church of the Holy Apostles. 


The seventh annual May Music Festi- 
val of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of the Incarnation was marked by two 
largely attended concerts at the church 
last Wednesday and Frida “yo 
On Wednesday evening the choir of fifty 
voices was heard in an admirable inter- 
pretation of Gounod’s “Messe Solennelle” 
(Saint Cecilia) and “The Life Everlast- 
ing,” a cantata by H. Alexander Mat- 
thews, a Philadelphia composer. The 
soloists were May Ebrey Hotz, soprano; 
Lydia Suydam Moore, contralto; Howard 
K. Berry, tenor, and G. Russell Strauss, 
baritone. A miscellaneous program was 
given on Friday evening, with Hazel 
Switzer, soprano; Nelson A. Chessnut, 
tenor, and William S. Thunder, organist, 
as soloists, and the Robert J. McKain 
Quartet, made up of Robert J. McKain, 
violin; Samual Hofmeimer, ’cello; S. de 
Giorgia, flute, and George oo 





iWNEWARK FESTIVAL SPONSORS 


Efficient Officers Help in Carrying 
Through Big Event 


NEWARK, N. J., May 9.—Supporting 
Conductor Mortimer’ C. Wiske and his 
capable wife in planning the recent New- 
ark festival and carrying it through were 
the following able officers of the Music 
Festival Association: Frederick Freling- 
huysen, president; Wallace M. Scudder, 
first vice-president; J.H. Huntington, Jr., 
second vice-president; Alfred L. Dennis, 
treasurer, and Thornton W. Allen, secre- 
tary; directors, Roger Young, Edward S. 
Prieth, George D. Smith, Louis Bamber- 
ger, G. Wisner Thorne, Spaulding Frazer, 
Hon. J. H. Bacheller, Franklin Conklin, 
Jr., Charles Grant Shaffer. 

The Newark advisory board is headed 
by Louise Westwood, supervisor of music 
in the Newark public schools, with 
Charles Grant Shaffer as vice-chairman 
and J. E. Joyner as secretary. Of the 
Jersey City advisory board the officers 
are Moritz E. Schwarz, chairman; Joseph 
B. Ferry, vice-chairman, and Jessie B. 
Lockhart, secretary. The following are 
the officers of the Newark Festival 
Chorus: Edward J. Bedford, secretary; 
Kenneth P. Sparks, treasurer; R. 
Graham Huntington, librarian; Mrs. C. 
M. Wiske, accompanist. The Chorus 
Committee comprises Mrs. Mollie C. Ely, 
Diana Cobb, Florence B. Scott, Mrs. 
Spaulding Frazer, Sidney A. Baldwin, 
Charles Ashmun, Claude W. Velsor, J. E. 
Joyner. G. A. K. 








Pittsburgh Boy Choirs Join in Concert 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 17.—Much in- 
terest is being manifested in Pittsburgh 
in the development of boy choir work 
and as a result a very creditable concert 
given last Friday night at Calvary Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in which the 
sixty boys of that organization and the 
same number from old Trinity Episcopal 
Church drew a capacity audience. One 
of the numbers used was an aria from 
the “Creation” and it was sung with 
telling effect. Harvey B. Gaul, who is 
the organist and director of music of 
Calvary Church, and Stuart McLain, 
director of music at Trinity, and Harry 
Austin, organist at Trinity, had charge 
of the splendid entertainment. ok 


Pittsburgh Male Chorus Makes Success- 
ful Vaudeville Experiment 


PITTSBURGH, May 10.—For the first 
time in its history, the Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus appeared in vaudeville all last 
week at the Miles Theater in this city 
and repeated the performance at night 
during the present week. The chorus 
made a tremendous success with “audi- 
ences that filled the house at every per- 
formance. James Stephen Martin con- 
ducted and the music was given in con- 
nection with a moving picture weg 
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Carl Webster 


At Concordia Concert, Waterbury, Conn. 


Carl Webster is a confident, impelling master 
of tone; a man who knows and who can inter- 
pret the soul of a violoncello. 

—Waterbury Republican, April 19, 1915. 
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WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 
of HIS RECITALS in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Jamestown, Buffalo, Cedar Rapids, 
Toledo and Detroit 


NEW YORK “Tribune,’’ Dec. 18, 1914:— 


“His tone was warm, his touch delicate, his style incisive and full of dynamic 


contrasts.” 
PITTSBURGH “Sunday Post,’”’ Nov. 8, 1914:— 


“His interpretations were marvelous, his touch exquisite and he proved himself 


a poetic. artist.”’ 


JAMESTOWN “Evening Journal,’ Nov. 12, 1914:— 


“His playing was characterized by clarity of tone and perfect poise. Beethoven 


was played with deep poetic feeling.’’ 
BUFFALO “Express’’:— 


“A pianist of poetry and refinement. He paints beautiful miniatures in delicate 


shades of tone color with most graceful charm.” 
CEDAR RAPIDS “Evening Gazette,” Feb. 16, 1915:— 


“Mr. Sickesz played his Chopin with insinuating charm, poetic. impulse and an 


abundance of tone color.” 
TOLEDO “Times,’’ March 27, 1915:— 


““Sickesz draws crowded house in his second recital. 


It is doubtful if any pianist 


has ever appeared in Toledo who has given more enjoyment to an audience.” 


DETROIT “Saturday Night” :— 


““Sickesz belongs among the first class of virtuosi pianists. He plays with 
brilllancy, aplomb and poetic insight. His program was a model of well selected 


and contrasted numbers.” 





/ 








Mr. Sickesz will conduct a Summer Class of 
pupils, beginning in May, at the 


ALLIED ARTS BUILDING 
238 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MISS CRAFT PRAISES OUR 
ADVANCED MUSICAL TASTE 
Singer Tells Los Angeles Club of This 


Public’s Growth in Years of 
Her Career Abroad 





Los ANGELES, CAL., May 9.—There 


was quite a conjunction of musical 
luminaries at the Gamut Club’s May 
dinner. In addition to Marcella Craft 
and Felice Lyne, there was Alfred Hertz 
and wife and a number of less noted 
guests. Felice Lyne is on her way East, 
coming here from Honolulu. Her com- 
ing was unheralded and at the club she 
modestly declined to say more than a 
few words when presented. 

Alfred Hertz was the be-whiskered 
star of the evening. He made what his 
wife called his first public speech, and 
it certainly was enjoyable for more rea- 
sons than one. He has begun rehearsals 
with the orchestra for the performance 
of the $10,000 prize opera, “Fairyland,” 
which is to take place July 1, under the 
auspices of the Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

Marcella Craft was called out to talk 
about the opera and she presented a neat 
impromptu speech, telling the advance 
of music in America during the years she 
was in Europe, and how, while her 
friends advised rather light programs, 
she found the public enjoyed the very 
best things she could produce. At the 
same time she offered a vocal tribute to 
Mr. Hertz as a Wagnerian conductor. 
Paul Eisler, Mr. Hertz’s assistant, played 
the “Liebestod” from “Tristan and 
Isolde”; Homer Grunn and Harold Glea- 
son played the Liszt Hungarian Fantasy, 
and Inga Orner sang two numbers, as 
the musical part of the evening’s pro- 
gram. 

A. J. Goodrich, author of a number 
of theoretical works, with his wife, were 
present, and the former —a ’49er—told 
of early music in this state. Rufus 
Steele, of San Francisco, author of the 
text of some of the Bohemian Club plays, 
made a clever address, as did Wallace 
Munroe. Others who were introduced to 
the club were Katherine Weymann, 
pianist; Oliver Hinsdale, of the Little 
Theater, Philadelphia, and Reginald 
Poole, an English producer of open air 
plays. 

Henry Russell, formerly director of 
the Boston Opera Company, has been 
visiting the expositions, as well as hear- 
ing promising vocal material, and is em- 
ploying himself in his usual strenuous 
style. We F. &, 


STRING ORCHESTRA CONCERT 








Mabel Beddoe Soloist with -Prof, ‘I'raost- 
wyk’s Organization 
NEW HAVEN, COoNN., May 5.-~ Uhe an 


nual concert of the New Haven String 
Orchestra, of which Isidore Treostwyk, 
head of the department of violin at Yale 
University, is conductor, was given last 
evening at College Street Hall with 
Mabel Beddoe, contralto, as soloist. 

This organization, which has been 
finely trained by Professor Troostwyk, 
gave meritorious performances of Men- 
delssohn’s “Ruy Blas” Overture, Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei” and Haydn’s Gypsy 
Rondo, A. Walter Kramer’s “In Eliza- 
bethan Days,” a fine Mazurka from a 
suite by Erna Troostwyk, Professor 
Troostwyk’s wife; Massenet’s “Angelus,” 
Grieg’s “Spring,” Poldini’s “Dolly 
Dances” and Kretschmer’s “Coronation 
March.” Miss Beddoe proved herself a 
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Henry Hadley enjoys the double distinction of being the conductor of one of our leading orchestras—the San Francisco 


Symphony Orchestra—and of ranking as one of our most successful composers. 


formed throughout the world under the most distinguished auspices. 


His music, written in all forms, has been per- 





sterling artist in the aria “O Don 
Fatale,” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and 
songs by Reger, Strauss and Renaud and 


Arthur Troostwyk’s “The Call of 
Spring.” She was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The accompanists were Emily 


Ellen Gilbert and Max Dessauer. Ray 
Hodgeman Harrington presided at the 
organ. 





Another Tour for Mr. Besekirsky 


The Russian violinist, Wassily Bese- 
kirsky, who played at several New York 
concerts this season and who has just 
returned from a short concert tour, will 
leave for Canada the first week in June 
and will not return before September. 
He will make a long tour through Can- 
ada and his Fall tour will take in the 
West as far as Chicago. Upon his re- 
turn he will visit Maine and New Hamp- 
shire and his manager, Annie Friedberg, 
has already booked a number of New 
York and other eastern concerts for him. 
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In Sonata Recitals 


For Violin and Piano 
Season 1915-1916 


HARRISON KELLER 


' VIOLIN 


and 


STEWART WILLE 


Bach, 
Schu- 


Sonatas by Handel, 
Brahms, Beethoven, 
mann, Grieg. 


Moderns 
Franck, D’Indy, Sjégren, Lazzari, Carpenter and others. 


Inquiries to 


MR. HARRISON KELLER, 69 Hammond Street, Chestnut Hill 


Boston, Mass. 


NEW SCHOOLSYSTEM IN BOSTON 


Prominent Authorities on Committee to 
Improve Methods 


Boston, May 18.—Following the 
recommendations of an advisory com- 


mittee comprising Prof. A. T. Davison, 
of Harvard; Thomas W. Surette, author 
of music text books; John Marshall, pro- 
fessor of music at Boston University; 
Mabel W. Daniels, the composer; Percy 
Atherton, of Harvard, and Daniel 
Bloomfield, director of the Boston Music 
School Settlement; a new public school 
~~ system will be tried here in the 
all. 

The report of the committee points 
out the defects in the method of teach- 
ing now in vogue in Boston schools. The 
adoption of a uniform method and of a 
specially prepared text book is recom- 
mended. An order was adopted abolish- 
ing the use of music books or readers 
in the first three grades of the public 
schools beginning next September. The 
report was submitted by Dr. A. T. 
Davison, Jr., of Harvard, chairman of 
the committee. Among other things it 
was suggested that children be brought 
into more direct contact with good music. 








Alwin Schroeder, ’Cellist, to Join 
Margulies Trio 

The eminent violoncellist, Alwin 
Schroeder, formerly of the Kneisel 
Quartet, will be hereafter a member of 
the Adele Margulies Trio. The other 
members are Adele Margulies, pianist, 
and Leopold Lichtenberg, violinist. The 
concerts of the Trio’s twelfth season 
will be given at AZolian Hall, New York, 
on Tuesday evenings, November 23, 
1915; January 18, 1916, and February 
29, 1916. 


“Ruth, the Gleaner” Sung by Mr. Miller’s 
Forces in Gainesville, Fla. 


GAINESVILLE, FLa., May 17.—The 


Philharmonic Society Chorus, of this 
city, J. Oscar Miller, director, resented 
J. A. Butterfield’s oratorio, “Ruth, the 
Gleaner,” on May 11, in the Baird The- 
ater. The results were good, considered 
from every angle. The work calls for 
many solo parts, which were efficiently 





discharged by Mrs. U. G. Turner, so- 
prano; Mrs. A. Z. Adkins, contralto; 
Mrs. W. J. Reeve, mezzo-soprano; Joree 
Garrett, soprano; Rebecca Padgett, so- 
prano; Nellie Albright, soprano; Mrs. 
C. H. Summers, contralto; Mrs. J. 
Wright Reeve, soprano; Mollie M. Pad- 
gett, contralto; Mrs. C. L. hadereags. ' 
soprano; E. S. Maddock, tenor; J. B 
Howard, tenor; J. H. Parrish, tenor; 
W. H. Jordan, basso, and C. L. Wil- 
loughby, baritone. ; 





Awarded Peabody Conservatory Di- 
plomas and Teachers’ Certificates 


BALTIMORE, May 17.—Harold Ran- 
dolph, director of the Peabody Conserva- 


tory of Music, announced the list of 
graduates and winners of teachers’ cer- 
tificates for the season as follows: Piano- 
diplomas, Elizabeth Pattilo, Bettie Ros- 
son and Frederick Weaver; organ di- 
ploma, James W. Cheney, Jr. Those to 
receive teachers’ certificates were: 
Piano, Katie Bacon, Elizabeth Barkman, 
Elizabeth Campbell, Florence Drake, 


Ethl Dryden, Marie Fox, Harold 
Genther, Ruby Hall, Evel Harding- 
haus, Mona Jelliman, Edith Lauer, Caro- 


line Lerch, Julia Lynch, Agnes Mayo, 
Louise Marsh, Kathryn Nathason, 
Catherine Schock, Ralph Seybert, Lula 
Sherman, Elizabeth Siscovick, Mary 
Slattery, Florence Trainham, Ruth Wil- 
liamson and Adelyn Wood; vocal, Mary 
Bartol, Eugenia Rosson and Eva Stouf- 
fer; organ, Arthur M. Lamb, Marie Mc- 
Mullen and Imogen Rothel; harmony, 
Anita Bengel and Carrie Moses; day 
school music course, Elizabeth Gminder 
and Laura Morris; cello, Helene 
Broemer; harp, Mary M. in 3 ot 





Heroism of French Bandsmen Mentioned 
in Dispatches 


In a recent order of the day of one of 


the French armies, says a Paris dispatch 
of May 12, among those mentioned is 
“Laty” (Claude), assistant bandmaster 
ef the Forty-sixth Infantry Regiment. 
On February 28 he made his band play, 
while under fire, to cheer the troops to 
the assault, although an intense - 
bardment was going on which killed or 
wounded seven of his musicians. 
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PORTLAND AS: A MODEL 


The announcement by the Music Commission of 
Portland, Me., of its plans for that city’s municipal 
music in the coming year, together with its results in 
the past year, reveals a remarkably well-ordered and 
organized system of bringing good music to the people, 
and withal a financially successful one. 

Portland has had the perspicacity- to see that munici- 
pal music, in the light of the nation’s musical status 
to-day, is not a question of a few perfunctory band 
concerts in Summer, but a supply, both low-priced and 
free, of the best available music of all kinds throughout 
the year. Accordingly the Portland municipal music 
year comprises twenty concerts, at the price of five 
dollars, or twenty-five cents each, by soloists of national 
and international prominence, with interspersed orches- 
tral and choral concerts; many free concerts by the 
municipal organist; special oratorio performances at 
Christmas and Lent, and a series of five “Concerts for 
Young People.” 

_ The Commission calls special attention to ‘the popu- 
lar, artistic and financial success of the concerts by the 


Portland Men’s Singing Club, a municipal organization, 
three such concerts being included in the course of 
twenty. 

Probably Portland will before long participate in 
the new movement of community singing on a large 
scale. f 

This system and these activities show a very en- 
lightened policy with regard to the relation of the 
municipality to music for the people. The system as a 
whole stands in a relation to the people not dissimilar 
to that of State-subsidized theater and opera in the 
cities and towns of the principal European countries. 
Just how far Portland’s system is desirable and prac- 
tical for American cities in general cannot easily be 
told. Geographical location, general local musical de- 
velopment, practicability of securing artists and or- 
chestras, and other matters condition the precise 
nature of such a plan. The principal matter is that 
Portland’s system is highly successful for Portland, 
and other cities should study and consider its results 
with reference to their own particular possibilities and 
plans. 

Portland has, in this matter, laid hold of a true 
principle—that of an administration of public musical 


‘affairs for the people, animated and controlled by high 
If there is any way in which it falls. 


musical ideals. 
short of the most vital national principle now operative, 
it is in the direction of community self-expression. 
Portland’s system is a little Eastern, a little European, 
not yet wholly democratized. 

But it is in a splendid condition and may readily 
lead over to results more closely in accordance with 
the newer American developments. 





COMMUNITY SINGING IN BALTIMORE 


The Baltimore letter in MusIcAL AMERICA of May 15 
tells of the excellent tonal and other effects of com- 
munity singing, as revealed at the first “community” 
concert of that city, recently given in the auditorium 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 

The chorus was constituted of the audience itself, 
which packed the hall, singing familiar songs with and 
without orchestral accompaniment. The results were 
described as “astounding.” 

This experience bears out the result of similar com- 
munity singing in Rochester, by the “Community 
Chorus” of that city, which was commented upon last 
week. Familiar songs only were sung by the Balti- 
more people, but the results were of such a nature as 
to assure the leaders of the movement, as well as the 
people themselves, that the community could readily be 
led into a song development far beyond that attempted 
on this first occasion. 

There is much ground for belief that the vital issues 
of choral singing in America lie with such community 
singing rather than with the traditional form of choral 
organization. This is not, however, to belittle the 
splendid work done by many choruses of the traditional 
type in this country. The new movement provides for 
the participation of the community at large. It is a 
true movement of our democracy. It sends a new tkrill 
of song through the people. It spreads the sense of 
fellowship and brings to birth a new and general spirit 
of beauty and joy. The community chorus has come 
to stay. 





COLOR-MUSIC AGAIN 


Despite the general disappointment in not finding 
any acceptable relation between music and color in the 
performance of the late Alexander Scriabine’s “Poem 
of Fire” in New York, we have it from our “Echoes of 
Music Abroad” column last week that Cyril Scott 
maintains that such a relation exists. 

We are not wholly incredulous in the matter, or in- 
capable of being convinced. Indeed the inter-relation 
of natural phenomena in the universe, the wonderful 
way in which one fact or process plays into another, is 
so striking to the observer and student as to lead 
naturally to some such supposition. : 

Mr. Scott, however, so far as his quoted words are 
concerned, merely reaffirms the general statement con- 
cerning such a color-sound relation, saying that the 


‘perception of it which many persons avow to some 


extent they have is a “very elementary form of clair- 
voyance.” 

True clairvoyance sees truth, and if Mr. Scott is 
right, the widely gathered testimony of such ele- 
mentary clairvoyants should give us something like the 
beginning of a true clue to this difficult matter. Does 
a musical work have its own absolute colors, or does 
each individual have his own special color-reaction 
from a given musical work? This makes all the 
difference between possibility and non-possibility in 
successfully giving a musical work with “correspond- 
ing” colors. Data on this one fact alone would be 
extremely helpful in making a rational beginning with 
the subject. 

Can Mr. Scott provide any such data? 
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Opera Stars at Atlanta Barbecue 


One of the most delightful of many gay social affairs 
during the recent visit of the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
artists to Atlanta was an old-fashioned Georgian barbe- 


cue given for the stars by the Druid Hills Golf Club. 


The above picture shows Martinelli and Amato with 
Mrs. William Lawson Peel at the ’cue proposing a toast 


to Caruso. Mrs. Peel is the wife of Colonel William 
Lawson Peel, president of the Atlanta Music Festival 
Association, a prominent club woman and a great in- 
spiration to musical uplift in the South. A dinner at 
which Colonel and Mrs. Peel were hosts was one of the 
brilliant features of the opera stars’ visit. 


Scheider—May Scheider, the American soprano, who 
has been a successful opera singer abroad, has been ill 
in a private sanatorium with appendicitis, but is now 
convalescing. She has decided to spend the Summer 
at Great Neck, Long Island, with her mother, and has 
leased a place there. 


Bourstin—Arkady Bourstin, the Russian violinist, is 
now the proud possessor of the famous “Rosé-Guadag- 
nini” violin, which is said to be valued at $10,000. This 
particular instrument is regarded as the most perfect 
specimen of the work of Joannes Baptista Guadagnini. 


_Hambourg—Mark Hambourg, the eminent Russian 
pianist, who is at present giving a series of recitals in 
England, will return to the United States July 1. -The 
1915-16 tour of Mr. Hambourg will be under the direc- 
— Messrs. Haensel and Jones, of Aolian Hall, New 

ork. 


Howard—Aside from singing in the Los Angeles pro- 
duction of “Fairyland,” the Parker-Hooker prize opera, 
Kathleen Howard’s plans include appearances before 
the moving picture camera. Ammneris will be one of 
the characters which the distinguished contralto will 
present in the “movies.” 


Mannes—Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes will spend their 
Summer vacation at Chatham, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 
They have had a fisherman’s hut converted into a studio, 
where they will prepare next season’s programs. They 
will again give several concerts on Mount Desert 
Island, Maine, at Bar Harbor and Seal Harbor. 


Althouse—Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, goes with the Apollo Club of Chicago 
to the Panama-Pacific Exposition and to the California- 
Pacific Exposition as the tenor soloist. On the way to 
the Coast Mr. Althouse will appear in Omaha, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City and Ogden. This is 
the first time Mr. Althouse has visited California. 


Niessen-Stone—The son of Matja Niessen-Stone, the 
prominent contralto and teacher, has been doing duty 
as a midshipman on H. M. S. Goliath, and was on that 
English ship when it was torpedoed in the Dardanelles. 
Mme. Niessen-Stone has received a cable from him, 
however, telling her that he is saved. The cable comes 
from Mudros, on the Isle of Lemnos, which is occupied 
by the English, so evidently the contralto’s son escaped 
being taken prisoner. 


Hutcheson—Ernest Hutcheson, the pianist, is the 
proud possessor of a manuscript composition for piano 
by Friedrich Nietszche, the famous German philosopher. 
It is not generally known that Nietszche at one time 
had musical aspirations. The composition was given 
Mr. Hutcheson by Frau Foerster-Nietszche, the philos- 
opher’s sister and devoted companion. In his student 
days Mr. Hutcheson was a frequent guest at the 
Nietszche home in Weimar. 


Hemus—The American programs of Percy Hemus, 
baritone, which have attracted much attention through- 
out this country during the last two years, have been 
the occasion of favorable hearings for many American 
works. This is recognized in a folder recently pub- 
lished by the Arthur P. Schmidt Company, of Boston, 
in which occasion is taken to call attention to twenty- 
five songs from the catalog of that firm appearing on 
Mr. Hemus’s programs. The length of the list is a 
compliment both to the singer and the publisher. 


Lhévinne—In the last letter Manager Loudon 
Charlton has received from Josef Ubévinns the Russian 
pianist again gives assurance that he will bend every 
effort to secure permission to leave Berlin and come to 
America next season. That Mr. Lhévinne has been 
granted privileges not ordinarily permitted resident 
aliens of the warring nations is indicated by the fact 
that he has been allowed to make several short concert 
tours which have taken him away from his home in 
Wannsee several weeks at a time. For a fortnight he 
was in Buda-Pesth, where he played three concerts 
with marked success, while in Berlin he likewise made a 
series of successful appearances. 
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ISDOM accumulated by Heber Mac- 
Donald is sent to us in these 
“pearls of thought at random strung”: 


The man who said “grand opera is the 
most expensive noise in the world” was right 
according to the reports from Boston and 
Chicago. 

A musical newspaper man tells me that the 
artist who comes in frequently and tells all 
of his troubles soon becomes one of his. 

When I die, I hope I don’t go to a place 
where I’ll have to hear all the mediocre art- 
ists whose alluring circulars I’ve read. 

Every artist who is wedded to his ideal is 
more or less henpecked. 


And this fable: 

“I’d like to get my name in big type 
on the front page of a newspaper,” 
mused the small-town singer as he 
crossed Broadway. 

Just then a taxi added him to the 
undertaker’s list. He got his name on 
the front page, all right, but missed 
reading the story. 

Moral: Hire a press agent. 

* * x 


“You sang off the key!” exclaimed the 
conductor reproachfully. 

“Sir!” replied the young but haughty 
soprano. “What you mean to say is that 
your orchestra occasionally failed to har- 
monize with my voice.” 

* * * 

Carthage, N. Y., April 26.—Charles Rose- 
boom, of this village, has been selected as 
leader for the new band. Mr. Roseboom has 
directed bands in other villages of northern 
New York. He moved to this village the 
first of the year from Cape Vincent, and 
opened undertaking parlors here.—Daily 
Paper. 

We'll wager that Chopin’s Funeral 
March will be the first piece rehearsed 
by this conductor. 


x * * 


The International News Service is 
authority for the statement that Dean 
Skilton of the school of fine arts at Kan- 
sas University is being criticized by the 
board because the music he offers at 
his concerts is “on too high a plane for 
the average citizen.” 

Wasn’t it William Allen White of that 
state who asked: “What’s the matter 
with Kansas?” 

> 2 }s 
“There are songs,” said the musician, “that 
have never, never died; 
They go ringing down the ages.” “That is 
true, sir,’ Brown replied; 
“For the past six months and upwards I have 
seen my daughter try 
To kill two or three each evening, but they 
never, never die.”—“Town Topics.”’ 
* * x 


Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield tells in the 
Etude of a son of a parson named 
Jordan. This gifted youth went up for 
a musical examination and, in accord- 
ance with a promise previously made, 
sent his father a telegram announcing 
the result. 

The “wire” ran thus: “Hymn 342, 
fifth verse, last two lines.” The anxious 
parent hastily seized the nearest hym- 
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nal of his denomination and looked up 
the hymn, when he found these words: 
“Sorrow vanquished, labor’ ended, 
Jordan passed.” 
ae te 


Bacon—“‘What is your daughter do- 
ing at the piano?” 

Egbert—“Sounds as if she was setting 
her class yell to music.”—Yonkers 


“Statesman.” 
* * x 


A contract has been signed whereby 
Geraldine Farrar will receive $2 a 
minute as a “movie” actress. When 
Caruso hears this he will have insomnia, 
comments Puck. 

* * x 

Now that Geraldine Farrar is in the 

“movies,” we may see this, next season: 
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—Marcus in the New York Times 
a 


They do say that when the Paterson 
Festival management invited Billy Sun- 
day to attend the festival, the evangelist 
replied that he and his party would come 
if the management would allow Sunday’s 
—_ Rodeheaver, to play a trombone 
solo. 

There was a chance for the festival 
managers to introduce “Rody” in a con- 
certo for trombone. 

* * * 


Laszlo Schwartz overheard this at a 
song recital: 


She—“Isn’t that a wonderful exposi- 
tion of vocal art!” 
He—“No, Madame, it’s an imposition.” 
x * x 


Commenting on the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s “college night,” the Record of 
that city lamented: “For some reason 
Yale’s famous song, ‘Old Nassau,’ was 
not on the list.” 

Cheer up, Record; we hear that 
Princeton’s “Boola Boola” was given as 
an encore. 





Marie Morrisey’s Success on Tour of 
Russian Symphony 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, recently 
engaged as soloist for the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, has 
just completed a series of successful ap- 
pearances on tour with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. She has been meeting 
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with gratifying results as a maker of 
records for the Edison diamond disc 
phonograph. Mrs. Morrisey will be the 
soloist at the August festival to be held 
at Columbia University. 


GIVE CONCERT FOR CONVICTS 


Fifty of Arthur D. Woodruff’s Orpheus 
Singers in Musical Treat 


PHILADELPHIA, May 17.—Fifty mem- 
bers of the Orpheus Club, Arthur Wood- 
ruff, director, recently gave a concert to 
the prisoners in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary. It was the second annual event 
of the sort given by Mr. Woodruff’s 
singers. Eager to show their apprecia- 
tion of the rare musical treat, 500 of the 
colored prisoners asked permission to 
give a concert of their own. They sang 
a number of the Billy Sunday hymns, 
the club singers joining in the last 
verses. fat 

The club fairly outdid itself, singing 
with splendid spirit. Solos were de- 
livered by Philip Warren Cooke, Noah 
H. Swayne, 2nd., and Nelson A. Chest- 
nutt. The concert was given through 
the combined efforts of Alexander Van 
Rensselaer and the warden. The club 
members were the guests of Mr. Rens- 
selaer at dinner following the concert. 











Esther Dale, Soprano, Soloist with 


Albany Orchestra 


Esther E. Dale, soprano, vocal instruc- 
tor at Smith College, and pupil of Dud- 
ley Buck, the New York teacher, was 
the soloist of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra of Albany, N. Y., at Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall, that city, on the evening 
of April 19. Miss Dale’s offerings were 
“Ernani, Involami,” from  Verdi’s 
“Ernani”; “The Star,” by Rogers; 
“Vainka’s Song” (old Russian), by Von 
Stutzman, and “Unto Ke eart,” by 
Allitsen. Miss Dale displayed a voice 
of much beauty and charm and her work 
was enthusiastically received by the 
large assemblage. 
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Distinguished Quartet of Artists Aids 
Settlement Cause 


Boston, May 1.—A distinguished list 
of artists, consisting of Marie Rappold, 
soprano; Heinrich Gebhard, pianist; Ada 
Sassoli, harpist, and Lucille Orrell, 
’cellist, combined forces in the giving of 
a concert in the Copley-Plaza Hotel ball 
room last Monday afternoon for the 
benefit of the rances E. Willard 
Settlement, a home for young working 
women. 


Mr. Gebhard opened the by om with 
Brahms’s G Minor Rhapsody, and the F 
Sharp Impromptu and Waltz, Op. 42, 
Chopin. Later in the program he | 
played “La Soirée dans Grenade,” De- 
bussy, and Impromptu F Minor, Fauré, 
completing this group with a powerful 
delivery of the Wedding March and 
Fairy Music from “Midsummer Night’s - 
Dream,” Mendelssohn-Liszt. The play- 
ing of this artist, so well known here, 
is always a. pleasure to listen to. He is 
a pianist of notable attainments, and his 
performance was warmly applauded. 


The singing of Mme. Rappold of the 
Metropolitan Opera was enthusiastically 
received. She sang groups of French, 
Italian and English songs in her clear 
soprano. In the matter of controlling 
her voice she is exceptionally expert. 
She was obliged to add to the program. 

Miss Sassoli gave great pleasure in 
her harp solos, as did Miss Orrell, the 
cellist. W. H. L. 





Mr. Spross Gives a Musicianly Organ 
Recital in Danbury, Conn. 


DANBURY, CONN., May 16.—Charles 
Gilbert Spross, the composer, gave a fine 
organ recital before the Afternoon Mu- 
sical Society, of this city, on May 7, in 
the First Congregational Church. His 
program was aptly made, although it 
contained none of his own works. Jean- 
nette Vreeland, soprano, was the soloist. 
She gave pleasure also. Mr. Spross’s 
fine musicianship, however, was the most 
attractive feature. 





Arthur C. Peverley, tenor and student 
at the Arthur J. Hubbard vocal studios, 
Boston, has received the position of tenor 
soloist in the quartet of the Grove Hall 
Universalist Church, Roxbury, Mass. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








HE Schirmer press* issues two pieces 
which should be of interest to per- 
formers on the ’cello. They are both 
Bach pieces, the Sarabande from the 
Sixth Suite and Two Gavottes, the second 
one serving as a trio section. To be 
sure they are not new, yet in the form 
in which they appear, arranged by Leo 
Smith, they are more than welcome. Mr. 
Smith, who was mentioned in these col- 
umns last year as the composer of a set 
of very interesting songs, has displayed 
excellent musicianship in his present 
work. He has added to the original 
’cello parts and has also made changes 
in the piano accompaniments, which are 
full ar modern, yet in the style of their 
composer. They are intended for recital 
use and are not easy of execution. 

Pietro Alessandro Yon, the brilliant 
organist of St.- Francis Xavier’s, New 
‘York, is represented by a “Second Con- 
cert Study” for the organ. Mr. Yon’s 
talent as a composer rivals his gifts as a 
concert-organist. He has the rare abil- 
ity of writing for his instrument virtuoso 
music that is also worth while musically. 
This work is replete with interesting de- 
tails, and has a theme that is stately and 
imposing. It should not lack admirers 
among our givers of organ recitals. 

A very worthy “Preludio e Fuga” for 
the organ on the Gregorian “Victima 
paschali laudes,” by Alberto Bimboni, 
also appears. It is a massive work, 
finely conceived, and its workmanship is 
flawless. Mr. Bimboni’s counterpoint is 
masterly and the whole piece is impres- 
sive in character. 

- Rudolf Friml’s popular “Russian Ro- 
mance”—which is actually about as Rus- 
Sian as it is Bulgarian—is published as 
arranged for the organ by F.. W. Hollo- 
way. It is light and melodious, the tran- 
scription has been idiomatically done and 





*“SARABANDE,” “Two GAVOTTES.” For the 
Violoncello with Piano Accompaniment. By 
John Sebastian Bach. Arranged by Leo 
Smith. Price, 60 cents each. ECOND CON- 
CERT StTupy. For the Organ. By Pietro 
Alessandro Yon. PRELUDIO E FuGa. For the 
By Alberto Bimboni. Price 75 cents 
“RUSSIAN ROMANCE.’’ By Rudolf 
Transcribed for the Organ by F. W. 
Holloway. Price 60 cents. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York and London. 
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it should be useful in lightening organ 
programs. 
Ge. 
MONG the John Church Company 
issues} ‘is a sacred trio for women’s 
voices, “I do not ask, O Lord,” by 
Charles Gilbert Spross. It is in this 
gifted composer’s melodious style, the 
voices well handled. Carl Hahn is repre- 
sented by a charming song for four-part 
women’s voices, “Grandmother’s Gar- 
den,” and a setting for male voices, with 
— accompaniment ad lib., of Paul 
aurence Dunbar’s “A Song of the 
Main.” The latter is one of the most 
admirable pieces Mr. Hahn has written 
and should have much success. 
A volume of “Love and Nature Songs 
for a solo voice with piano accompani- 
ment also appears from this publisher. 
It has been made from the copyright pub- 
lications of this house and contains such 
fine things as William G. Hammond’s 
“The Lovely Month of May,” Alexand- 
der Russell’s “Sunset,” Charles Gilbert 
Spross’s “Jean,” and songs by Perley 
Dunn Alrich, Homer N. Bartlett, Theo- 


” 





NEW ParRT SONGS FOR MALE AND FEMALE 
Voices. “LOVE AND NATURE SONGS.” For a 
High Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
Published by the John Church Company, Cin- 
cinnati, New York and London. ar 


dor Hemberger and others. It should 


be very welcome. 
* °* * 
HE Oliver Ditson Company{ advances 
for the organ a new Berceuse in G, 
by William Faulkes, and an Aria in D by 
Clifford Demarest, both of which are 
melodious pieces, not difficult to play, yet 
grateful for recital and church use. 
For the piano there appear new edi- 
tions of Brahms’s Intermezzo in B Flat, 
Op. 76, No. 4, and Intermezzo in A, 
op: 76, No. 6, edited by Rafael Joseffy. 
There is also a set of comparatively 
easy pieces by the German composer, 
Gustave Lazarus, Op. 170, “Rustic 
Minuet,” “Court Minuet,” “Modinha,” 
“Pepita,” “Grandmother’s Dance,” 
“Round Dance” and “Dream Sprites.” 
They are well written and will be valu- 
able for teaching purposes. A. W.K. 


~ ¢BERCEUSE IN G. For the Organ. By Wil- 
liam Faulkes. Price, 50 cents. ARIA IN D. 
For the Organ. By Clifford Demarest. Price, 
75 cents. INTERMEZZO IN B FLAT, INTER- 
MEZZO IN A. For the Piano. By Johannes 
Brahms, Op. 76. Edited by Rafael Joseffy. 





Price, 40 and 50 cents each respectively. 
“Rustic MINUET,” “CouRT MINUET,” ‘“Mo- 
DINHA,” “‘PEPITA,’” ‘““GRANDMOTHER’S DANCE,” 
“ROUND DANCE,” “DREAM SPRITES.” Seven 


Compositions for the Piano. By Gustave 
Lazarus, Op. 170. Price, 60, 50 and 40 cents 
each. Published by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 





WINONA MAY FESTIVAL 


Forty-five Minute Version of “Tann- 
hauser” One Feature 


WInonA, MINN., May 17.—This year’s 
May Festival under the auspices of the 


St. Cecelia Society, had as features a 
forty-five-minute . version of “Tann- 
hauser,” arranged by Bertha Remick; 
“The Lady of Shalott,” by Wilfred Ben- 
dall, and the Mendelssohn Club’s annual 
program. In “Tannhauser,” the soloists 
were Mildred Clarkson, soprano; Her- 
man Fakler, baritone, and A. E. Rau, 
tenor. Caroline V. Smith was the di- 
rector. 

Mr. Bendall’s music was sung by the 
High School department, directed by 
E. A. Raymond. Edna L. Troxel, so- 
prano, was the soloist. The Mendels- 
sohn Club’s program was a good one and 
was carefully delivered. Miss Troxel 
and Marie Bruner were the soloists. An 
important event was the recital given by 
Dr. Edmond Kraus, tenor. He sang a 
splendid program very artistically. His 
accompanist was Mrs. John Dahl. Mr. 
Raymond, who conducted “The Lady of 
Shalott,” gave an organ recital, assisted 
by Carlton Neville, soprano. 








Concert for Homeless Boys Marked by 
Fine Solo Work 


The Assembly Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria was well filled at a concert given 
for the New York Home for Homeless 
Boys, on May 11. The prosram was pre- 
sented in sterling fashion by Kathryn 
Platt Gunn, violinist, and Myrta Gilkin- 
son, soprano. Miss Gunn’s musicianly 
playing elicited a good deal of enthu- 
siasm and Miss Gilkinson was found to 
be possessed of a lovely voice. H. Clin- 
ton Eva, the founder and superinten- 
dent of the worthy home, was the prime 
mover in bringing about the concert. 





Tour for Cleveland Pianist 


Clarice Balas, the young Cleveland 
pianist, will begin a season of concert 
engagements early in November, under 
the direction of B. J. Reilly. Miss Balas 
returned from abroad a few years ago. 
She is a pupil of Leschetizky. 
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PRIZE FOR BEST MADRIGAL 


Chicago Club Offers a Hundred Dollars 
for Setting of Hood Verses 


CHICAGO, May 18.—The Chicago Mad- 
rigal Club announces its thirteenth an- 
nual competition for the best. setting of 
Thomas Hood’s poem, “O Lady, Leave 
Thy Silken Thread.” The prize is one 
hundred dollars, with which the club was 
endowed by the W. W. Kimball Company 
in 1905. 

It is stipulated that: 1. The composer 
must be a resident of the United States. 
2. The setting must be in- Madrigal 
form for a chorus of mixed voices a cap- 
pella. 3. The composition must sing 
well and must be kept within a reason- 
able vocal compass; parts may be 
doubled. 4. Each composition must bear 
a fictitious name, and the composer must 
enclose with his composition a sealed en- 
velope bearing upon the outside the 
fictitious name, and having inside his 
real name, etc. 

The composition, as well as all com- 
munications, must be sent to the club’s 





director, D. A. Clippinger, 414 Kimball 
Building, Chicago, on or before October 
1. The award will be made by a jury 
composed of M. E. Oberndorfer, George 
Colburn and Mr. Clippinger. 





NOVEL PLECTRUM CONCERT 


Serious Program Devoted to Mandolin 
and Guitar at Wanamaker’s 


A decidedly unique concert was given 
in the Wanamaker Auditorium on May 
3 by Vahdah E. L. Olcott, guitarist; 
Myron A. Bickford, mandolinist, pianist 
and mando-’cellist; Gordon Kahn, vio- 
linist; Abraham Veder, ’cellist, and Lil- 
lian B. Heyward, soprano. The pro- 
gram comprised compositions written for 
plectrum instruments, the mandolin and 
guitar. 

Two works were new, Paganini’s 
Quartet, Op. 4, for violin, viola, ’cello 
and guitar, and a duet for mandolin and 
guitar by Giulani. These proved ex- 
tremely interesting, this being —— 
true of the Paganini Quartet. man- 
dolin solo by Beethoven proved a wel- 
come novelty. Other composers repre- 
sented were Schubert, Chopin, Mozart, 
Donizetti and Ferrer. Miss Olcott and 
Mr. Bickford are evidently masters of 
their instruments. The work of young 
Mr. Veder, who played in the quartet, 
proved a pleasant surprise, and Miss 
Heyward’s singing earned much praise. 
A large audience applauded heartily. 








Zuro Opera Company in the Bronx 


The Zuro Grand Opera Company, 
after a three weeks’ successful run at 
the People’s Theater, is appearing this 
week at the Cecil Spooner Theater, 163rd 
Street and Southern Boulevard, New 
York, where it will remain for the rest 
of the Summer. The company, including 
orchestra, chorus and ballet, has been en- 
larged by Louis Zuro, the director. The 
répertoire for this week, beginning 
Tuesday evening, included “Carmen,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci,” “Traviata” and 
“Faust.” 





Recital Series for Organist Quarles at 
San Francisco Exposition 


James T. Quarles, organist of Cornell 
University, has been engaged by the De- 
partment of Music, to give a series of 
five organ recitals at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Francisco, beginning 
May 23. Mr. Quarles left for the coast 
on May 16, and will be away for about 
six weeks, as he is also under contract 
to give a number of recitals on his re- 
turn trip. 
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GRAINGER HEARINGS ABROAD 


Australian’s Works to Be Given at Two 
London Festivals 


Percy Grainger’s larger works are re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention in 
London just now. A _ new orchestral 
composition of his is to be produced at 
a festival to be given in the Queen’s 
Hall by Sir Henry Wood and his orches- 
tra, while at another equally important 
festival of British music to be held in 
London this month, at which Emil 
Mlynarski, Thomas Beecham, Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar and Arthur Fagge will con- 
duct, the young Australian’s “London- 
derry Air” for mixed chorus, and 
“Father and Daughter” for double 
chorus and orchestra, will receive their 
fifth recent performance, having last 
figured on an April program of the Lon- 
don Choral Society (Arthur Fagge, con- 
ductor). “Father and Daughter” is 
Mr. Grainger’s most ambitious and 
ornate composition for chorus. 

Mr. Grainger is an ardent enthusiast 
for musical neutrality and is proud of 
the fact that a three days’ festival of 
German music is now being held in Lon- 
don; side by side with the above-men- 
tioned festivals of British music. 








EDITH RUBEL TRIO HEARD 


Instrumentalists Make Pleasant Impres- 
sion on New York Audience 





Three young women, hitherto unknown 
in New York and styling their organiza- 
tion the Edith Rubel Trio, gave a con- 
cert in Chickering Hall on May 12. 
Miss Rubel is a violinist, and her asso- 
ciates are Vera Poppe, ‘cellist, and 
Brenda Putnam, pianist.. The trio pro- 
vided an exceedingly pleasant surprise 
and deserved a much larger audience. 
All three play artistically in the fullest 
sense of the word, each working for the 
good of the ensemble. - 

The program was designed with in- 
sight and consisted of an air by Mat- 
heson, three characteristic works of 
Handel, a well-made Allegro by Arthur 
Foote, from his Trio, Op. 5; an Elegie, 
by Joseph Suk; Debussy’s “The Bells” 
and Mendelssohn’s D Minor Trio, Op. 
49. The Suk and Debussy numbers were 
repeated by request. Mr. Suk’s Elegie 
is a lovely work and was splendidly 
played. But perhaps the happiest inter- 
pretation was that of the French mys- 
tic’s exquisite “Bells.” 





Mme. Bensel Sings Her Brother’s Song 
in Montclair Concert 


Much enthusiasm was manifested at 
the last of the free concerts in Mont- 
clair, N. J., over the singing of Mme. 
Caryl Bensel, a product of the Arens 
Vocal Studio, who sang a number of 
songs and arias, among which were 
“One Fine Day” from “Madama Butter- 
fly’ and “Andenken,” the latter com- 
posed and dedicated to the singer by her 
brother, Joseph Bensel, of New York. 
Both the genuine beauty of Mr. Bensel’s 
composition and the exquisite vocaliza- 
tion of Mme. Bensel caught the crowd’s 
enthusiasm, and the singer was given 
an ovation. Besides other vocal and in- 
strumental numbers, the chief feature of 
the program was the chorus of mixed 
voices under C. E. Mosher of Bloomfield, 
which sang “By Babylon’s Waves” of 
Gounod. 
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SALT LAKE CITY WOMEN GIVE 
WORTHY ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 








Members of Salt Lake Women’s Orchestra with Mrs. Esther Allen Gaw, Con- 
ductor, in Center 


ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, May 5.— 
The second annual concert of the 
Salt Lake Women’s Orchestra, under the 
direction of Mrs. Esther Allen Gaw, took 
place April 29 at the Consolidated Music 
Hall. Mrs. Gaw deserves much credit 
for the excellent work of the orchestra. 
Although it is not philharmonic in char- 
acter, there being no wind instruments, 
the organ interpreted to good advantage 
the parts usually devoted to the brass. 
Mrs. Gaw’s control of the orchestra 


was marked by authority, and with an 
appreciation for shading and color. The 
numbers included the Mendelssohn Over- 
ture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream”; 
the Schubert “Unfinished Symphony,” 


and a group of three lighter offerings in- 
cluding “Secret d’Amour,” by Klein; 
Nocturne, by Krzyanouski, and Serenade, 
ov Zerkowitz. The soloists were Alice 

oungsdale, who gave the “Concert 
Serenade” for flute by Popp, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Crawford Richards, soprano, who 
sang “Wind and Lyre,” and “The Last 
Dawn,” both by Harriet Ware. 

The personnel of the orchestra includes: 
Mrs. Esther Allen Gaw, conductor; Mrs. 
B. F. Anderson, Mrs. Williard Richards, 
Mrs. Torild Arnoldson, Mrs. Edwina 
Yearian, Mrs. G. V. Lawry, Zora Morse, 
Leona McCurtain, Mrs. C. A. Stilphen, 
Fay Lambert, Jeannette Thompson, 
Corinne Butler, Myrtle Coggle, Beth 
Walton, Alice Youngsdale, Mrs. A. R. 
Baer, Kate Nelson, Edna V. Levin, and 
Pearl Rothschild. Z. A. S. 





Concert of Original Music by Talented 
Peabody Students 


BALTIMORE, May 15.—The program of 
the fourth exhibition concert at the Pea- 
body Conservatory yesterday was of 
especial interest as it was made up of 
works by members of the classes in com- 
position. These works, on the whole, 
mark a very creditable output of native 
effort. The works heard were Canon 
and Scherzo, from String Quartet, by 
Otto Ortmann; Andante and Allegro 
from Piano Sonata, by Elizabeth Patillo; 
Romance, for violin, by Adolph Toro- 
vosky, Jr.; Minuet, for piano, and “The 
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Sea,” for soprano, by Charles Denoe 
Leedy; Melody, Dance and Intermezzo, 
for piano, by Blanche Hartlage; String 
Quartet (first movement) by Benjamin 
Feinstein; Gavotte, for piano, by 
Ethelyn Dryden, and a Fantasie, for 
piano, with accompaniment of second 
piano, by Florette Hamburger. The 
string quartet numbers were played by 
Max Rosenstein, J. C. Elliott, Elma 
Kaufmann and Bart Wirtz. Benjamin 
Eisenberg played the violin solo, Nellie 
Norris was the soprano, George Boyle 
supplied the second piano accompani- 
ment, and the piano compositions were 
played by the respective —ee i. 
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A CHRISTINE MILLER DEBUT 


Popular Contralto Heard in Providence 
with University Glee 


PROVIDENCE, May 12.—The University 
Glee Club, under the direction of John 
B. Archer, gave the last concert of its 
fourth season before a large audience 
on Friday evening. . 

The solo artist was Christine Miller, 
who was heard here for the first time. 
Her warm and powerful contralto was 
heard to best advantage in “Adieu, 
Foréts,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Jean 
d’Arc,” to which she gave a highly dra- 
matic interpretation. She was so favor- 
ably received by both club and the audi- 
ence that she consented to give two 
extra numbers. 

The club under the careful guidance of 
Mr. Archer sang with its usual fine 
balancing of parts and good volume, pre- 
senting the varied numbers with telling 
effect. A feature was the splendid per- 
formance of Mr. Archer’s composition, 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes.” The 
song was melodious and pleased the audi- 
ence as much as any of the numbers on 
the well chosen program. Berrick 
Schloss (Berrick Van Norden), the 
club’s former. director, sang incidental 
solos with the chorus in his usual artistic - 
manner and Mme. Avis Bliven-Char- 
bonnel was an accompanist of rare skill, 
giving Miss Miller able support in her 
solos. Hugh F. McColl was the able 
accompanist for the club. G. F. H. 








JONAS CLASS FOR SALT LAKE 


Noted Pedagogue to Teach in Utah City 
Early in Summer 


Alberto Jonas, the noted Spanish pian- 
ist and pedagogue, will give a Summer 
course of ten weeks in Salt Lake City. 
The teachers of that city, who had been ~ 
negotiating with Jonas, have offered con- 
jointly a large guarantee to the ange 
which he has accepted. The course wil 
take place between June 14 and 
August 23. 

The Spanish pianist left Berlin in 
October and about a dozen of his pa 
of all nationalities accompanied him 
hither. Since his coming to New York 
pupil from all over the United States 
have come to him for instructions, and 
he now has such a large class as to 
need the help of assistants. The pianist 
will — in a series of recitals early 
next Fall in New York, Boston and 
Chicago. His New York class will re- 
open September 8. 








Percy Mackaye’s “Sanctuary” Heard in 
Kalamazoo 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., May 18.—Percy 
Mackaye’s bird masque “Sanctuary” 
was given a noteworthy presentation on 
May 7 at the Western State Normal 
School. Grace Penels sang the Prelude 
excellently and special mention should 
be made of Marian Carder, violinist, who 
payee a group by Grieg, Cadman and 

lynarski. Her efficient accompanist 
was Lenore Lacey. 
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| LONDON MUSIC IN WAR-TIMES 


| The Passing of Neil Forsyth and Its Effect on Opera—Is Covent Garden to Undergo a House- 
Cleaning Behind Its Darkened Doors?}—Reminiscences of Operatic Artificialities—Con- 
cert Platform Is Now Given Over to Charity 
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London, Eng., May 4. 


ITH the drowning of Neil Forsyth 
and his fisher gillie in the River 
Spey (with its whirlpools and its wind 
storms, a sinister river) there passed 
at what would be in normal years the 
opening of the London opera season one 
who, though little known to the outside 
world, had considerable influence upon 
the course of grand opera in England. 
We must remember, in the first place, 
London is the only city in the British 
Isles that attempts an annual season of 
grand opera, and that even towns as 
rich and populous as Glasgow and Man- 
chester rely for such opera as they get 
on strolling players, some good, many 
bad. 
It shows you how foreign to the genius 
of the British race opera really is. It is 


not realistic enough for this pre-eml- 
nently practical people who took to the 
motor car and the mechanics of flying 
as ducks to the water, but to whom a 
chorus of Huguenots supposed to be flee- 
ing from massacre who stand and sing 
in concert for at least five minutes a 
very floral setting of the words “We 
flee, we flee, the enemy is upon us,” fails 
of conviction. 

It is really only the ice-cream sellers 
of Saffron Hill—those who are not in 
the chorus, that is—and the diamond 
merchants of Hatton Garden who pro- 
vide the really interested section of our 
opera-goers. For the rest, the boxes are 
filled with the belongings (mostly fe- 
male) of those ancient financiers who in- 
habit the Park Lane district—which has 
more than once been shown by a wag 
to the confiding foreigner as “‘the thieves 
quarter” of London—the stalls with the 
older but poorer aristocracy of birth and 
success, and the rest of the house with 
visitors from all the countries of the 
earth, including the provinces of Great 
Britain itself, which a prosperous wind 
blows into London during an ordinary 
May, June and July. 

But this year there is no grand opera. 
We shall miss Mr. Forsyth. Meantime, 
however, the Syndicate’s decision to 
have no grand opera this season is 
equally and deeply regretted. There 
need have been no aggressively German 
cycles; but French, Russian and a little 
British opera would have been gladly 
welcomed especially by that body of 
workers, said to amount to close upon 
one thousand in number, to whom Co- 
vent Garden is said to give very wel- 
come annual employment. 

Whether the sad event will be the 
occasion for setting the Covent Garden 
House in order it would take a bold man 
to prophesy. Mr. Forsyth was general 
manager, certainly, but more general 
than manager, I think. Anyway, the 
committee of the Syndicate, ornamental 
as it is, is by no means content to re- 
main at that. Mr. Higgins, Lady Paget, 
Lady de Grey (as I still prefer to call 
her) do not. delegate their duties where- 
by we suffer and we gain. These power- 
ful amateurs give us what their amateur 
friends most ask for and are most con- 
tent to pay for, and Art, with a big A, 
stands blushing in a corner all unseen. 
But there is no annual deficit. 


When Neil Forsyth Came 


When Neil Forsyth first came to the 
fairly flowery meads of Covent Garden 
the worst of the stony path of progress 
had been trodden. He succeeded the 
great Augustus Duriolanus (Sir Augus- 
tus Harris) and this impressive manag- 
ing director’s somewhat demonstrative 
manager, Latham. If I said of either 
of them that he knew a bass clarinet 
from a double bassoon I should, prob- 
ably, be doing his memory injustice. To 
them the strident cornet 4 piston was 
much more in the picture than the soft 
and dolorous cooing of the, ever-lovable 
French horn. 

It is said of Gus Harris’ in this con- 
nection that—but, that’s another story, 
and risky at that! 

These, too, were the timorous days of 
German opera, when “Lohengrin” was 
an adventure and “Tristan” (generally) 
a crime. The swan head would at times 
be dragged from its lordly neck by a too 
ardent stage carpenter, and the Rhine 





maidens swam behind a thick blue gauze 
curtain which barely disguised the fact 
that the iron of their supports was en- 
tering into certain portions of their 
anatomy, if not into their souls. I have 
known the “Flying Dutchman” to part 
amidships and disclose the patent leather 
boots of a partially “dressed” Vander- 
decken; and I have witnessed an encore 
in “Hamlet” which for sheer naiveté 
defied all the probabilities. I think it 
was Emma Eames who so enchanted the 
house as she floated down the stream 
singing her swan song that the demands 
for a repetition, although by that time 
she should and ought to have been “com- 
fortably covered” by the friendly tide, 
could not be resisted. So Sir Augustus 
had the curtain rung up again and the 
mad maid floated back again, but this 
time against the stream. 

We were, indeed, feeling the pulse in 
German opera and occasionally giving 
such splendid things as Verdi’s “Otello” 
and “Falstaff,” splendid operas both, and 
sometimes well enough done, for, re- 
member, it was the palmy days of the 
two incomparable de Reszkes, with an 
occasional glimpse of Van Dyck, Melba 
and Nordica. 


Grand Opera a Business Matter 


For we must not forget that grand 
opera in London was then, and is now, 
essentially a business matter. Certain 
operas and singers will draw so much 
money. Give the habitués these and you 
end the season where you began artis- 
tically and the Syndicate finishes within 
a little either way of the estimated net 
profit. The public has been treated to a 
generous stud of familiar war-horses, 
and if anyone asks for a novelty his still 
small voice, like the artistic conscience, 
is stifled. Occasionally a rich amateur 
or an adventurous publisher will pay 
for the luxury of the production of a 
novelty, but then we cannot all be Barons 
d’Erlanger or great publishing houses, 
and it is not for the Syndicate to take 
risks when they can “get home” without 
them. Terms for such productions can 
be had on application and there are 
tariffs to meet any reasonable require- 
ments, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Opera in our midst. 

Yet we miss it. When you get used 
even to a bad: thing you like to meet it 
again. But I think it is the indifference 
of the Covent Garden Syndicate to our 
artistic needs which makes other ven- 
tures possible. A well-advertised, well- 
done season of Russian opera such as 
Thomas Beecham gave at Drury Lane 
last season proved conclusively that there 
is a public for the right artistic thing 
as well as a society crowd for the com- 
monplace. But that reminds me that I 
have strayed rather far from my mut- 
tons. Neil Forsyth as a manager was 
very different from his predecessor, La- 
tham, or our dear old Bayliss of Drury 
Lane, or the old impecunious crowd of 
which Gye Mapleson and Lago were such 
memorable examples. As the represent- 
ative of a wealthy syndicate he never 
had to navigate his theater by devious 
and dark passages—of which there are 
a surfeit in Covent Garden—to avoid 
unwelcome meetings with hungry prima 
donnas and their champions or the irate 
chef d’orchestre. It is not so many 
years ago that I sat for over an hour 
in a box at Covent Garden while enough 
“advance bookings” for “Cavalleria” 
were taken at the box office to induce the 
leading — to “go on.” Yet Neil For- 
syth could hardly be said, like the dear 
“manager for Mr. Beecham,” to have the 
gift of geniality. But then, while Mr. 
Bayliss loves to have us critics round 
him, or makes us think he does—which 
is even more clever—I am never quite 
sure whether the powers that be in Mud- 
Salad Market really care for us at all. 
If they do, I wonder why they should 
always give me the impression that they 
hand me my half-crown book of words 
as if grudgingly and of necessity. If 
they really feel it so, they have but to 
tell me and I would learn to do without 
it or get hold of the libretto in advance 
from the big drum, who always “tidies 
up” at rehearsal. 


In Front of the Opera House 


I wonder if you in the States have 
the same highly favored mortals “in 
front” at your opera houses, who make 
you reflect what a mere worm a critic is, 


after all, as we have? In my childish 
way I often want to touch their immacu- 
late stiff-boiled shirt fronts and ask ’em 
where they keep them during the day 
time, and whether they forget all about 
the critics when they put them on— 
together with their “company” manners. 
But the adventurous ones, with Wladi- 
mir Rosing at their head, who have taken 
the house which Hammerstein built and 
abandoned for a season of French and 
Russian opera in May, June and July, 
also have the advantage in Mr. Simkins 
of one who relies more upon the extent 
of his courtesy than upon the expanse 
of his shirt front to satisfy the critics. 
So, when I come to turn the matter over 
I find that it is only our opera house 
with the royal patent that is really out of 
date, and perhaps now that they have 
cut down the expense of the two real live 
soldiers which used to give an air of 
pomp and circumstance to Kent’s de- 
lapidated portico they will have less on 
their mind and be more smiling, when 
the war is over, to us poor petitioners. 
This Summer season at the London 
Opera House, then, is to open with a 
first performance of the “Pique Dame” 
of Tschaikowsky on May 29. The réper- 
toire will be drawn from Russian and 
French operas. 

In addition there will be special per- 
formances of “Madama Butterfly,” Puc- 
cini, to be sung in Italian, with the Japa- 
nese prima donna, Mme. Tamaki Miura, 
in the title réle. 

This is cause for congratulation, es- 
pecially as I am told that the orchestra 
and chorus is to consist of fully qualified 
musicians and trained singers and danc- 
ers. If anyone remembers the Hammer- 
stein crowd of callow youths and maidens 
he _ welcome the promised improve- 
ment. 


Another Opera Wave 


Yet all this demonstrates to me that 
there is an opera wave passing over this 
land, with or without Covent Garden. 
Robert Courtridge’s venture of opera in 
English was originally so much of a toss 
up that all the principles signed on with 
the distinct understanding that if things 
went as was expected they would be con- 
tent with half salaries. Nobody has had 
to take that yet and business is going 
very strong. The operas being played 
in English are “La Bohéme,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and 
“Rigoletto,” each about twice a week; 
the charming little prima donna, Doro- 
thy Waring, fresh from the opera class 
at the Guildhall School of Music, has 
invested the revival of “Véronique” with 
new interest at the long closed Adelphi, 
and there are no less than seven full- 
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tone and the contralto, who sang their arias with great vocal and interpre- 
tative command. Miss Miller gave a full-voiced and brilliantly phrased 


interest.” 


DAILY ADVERTISER:—‘“‘Miss Miller, who has a contralto voice of ex- 


tensive emotional range, sang the famous aria with a sweetness and 


study of the ‘Joan of Arc’ aria. 
strength of tone seldom heard.” 


CHRISTINE 
¥ MILLER’S 


Boston Success as Soloist at the Centenary 
Festival of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, April 14, 1915 


EVENING TRANSCRIPT :—‘Miss Miller sings with a quick intelligence 
and a just feeling that heighten the beauty of her tones.” 


GLOBE:—“Miss Miller, a contralto for some reason heard too little in this 
city, had the place of honor on the program. The voice is a beautiful one, 
used with true skill and artistic sense. 
The singing indicated 


Her reading of the text had dramatic 
attractiveness and her performance of the melody had great technical 


| CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR:—“The chief honors go to the bari- 
Management, Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


fledged opera companies singing in so- 
called English on the road. 


Concert Platform Given Over to Charity 


For the rest the voice of the recitalist 
is hardly heard in the land, for the con- 
cert platform is given over to the press- 
ing claims of charity. The American 
Women’s War Hospital matinée was in- 
deed a brilliant sight and Lady Paget 
beamed satisfaction. When the Queen 
and Queen Alexandra entered the royal 
box with Princess Mary and Princess 
Victoria there was not a seat, and but 
very few inches, in all the rest of the 
great auditorium without a tenant. Such 
evidences of the fascination of the 
matinée, remarkable even in the enthusi- 
astic annals of charity performances, 
were attested and emphasized in the an- 
nouncement made by Sir Herbert Tree 
that the sum obtained for the hospital 
was £4,000; and this is only one of the 
many things that American women in 
London are doing for us. Here is my 
dear Mary Garden, for example (for, 
Scotch as she is, she is still more Ameri- 
can), coming especially from Paris and 
singing delightfully an air from “Tosca,” 
a rather futile English ballad, and fasci- 
nating Bemberg’s “Chant de Venise.” 
But was there ever before in all the wide 
world such a caste of all the talents and 
all the graces as that which was pro- 
vided for Louis Napoleon Parker’s some- 
what flatfooted “Masque of War and 
Peace.” Here it is, and it “makes his- 
tory”: 

Nature, Lady Tree; Harth, Kate Rorke; 
Water, Mrs. Langtry; Air, Mlle. Genée; 
Voice of the Winds, Viola Tree ; Fire Elsie 
Janis; Frightfulness, Norman McKinnel; 
Hate, Ethel Levey; France, Mme. Réjane; 
Russia, Mme. Lyuba Liskoft ; Japan, Mme. 
Hanako; Belgium, Dorothy Parker; Serbia, 
Jessie Winter; Montenegro, Miss  Vivien- 
Vivien; Britain, Lillian Braithwaite; War 
and Peace, Constance Collier; Soldier, Owen 
Nares; Sailor, Langhorne Burton; Aviator, 
Basil Hallam; Canada, Mme. Edvina; Pity, 
Fay Davis; Courage, Lily Elsie; The Golden 
Age, Renée Mayer; Hope, Edna May. 


Did you, in America, ever ever beat 
this? Yet I was desperately disap- 
pointed by Mary Garden’s reception at 
the all-British concert two days later. 
True, she was billed immediately before 
Mme. Réjane, but even that did not dis- 
guise to me the beauties of my pet prima 
donna. Was it eleven years ago that I 
saw her revive—incomparably—“Manon” 
at the Opéra Comique? How do you 
account for the fact, then, that her 
“turn” went without a hand. for she 
hasn’t changed a whit. Was it too com- 
monplace—as perhaps I have been! 

7 WALLACE L. CRowpy. 





Clough-Leighter Cantata Sung in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA., May 11.—The cantata, 
“Christ Triumphant,” by. H. Clough- 
Leighter, presented by a chorus under 
the direction of J. W. Marshbank and 
Eda E. Bartholomew, was one of the de- 
lightful features of the Sunday after- 
noon free organ recital. The chorus was 
composed of a number of Atlanta’s best 
known singers. In addition Dr. Edwin 
Arthur’ Kraft, municipal organist, 
rendered several organ numbers. 


L. K. S. 
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BALTIMORE CHORUS OF 
WOMEN IN CONCERT 


Numbers by Louis Victor Saar and Gus- 
tav Strube on Well Performed 
Philharmonic Program 


BALTIMORE, May 13.—The Women’s 
Philharmonic Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Pache, gave its Spring 
concert last night at Lehmann Hall. On 
the program were numbers written for 


the chorus by the Cincinnati composer, 
Louis Victor Saar, and compositions by 
Gustav Strube, of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory staff. Mr. Pache has trained his 
singers to do some highly attractive 
work, each concert showing progress in 
artistic endeavor. 

Mrs. Charles Morton, president of the 
chorus, was the soprano soloist and her 
numbers were given with impressive 
style. Her singing of Mr. Pache’s 
song, “On the Shore,” brought forth 
much applause. Irma Seydel, the young 
Boston violinist, whose musical educa- 
tion was gained under the guidance of 
Gustav Strube before she took a finish- 
ing course in Europe, supplemented the 
fine impression which she made in her 
initial appearance with the chorus last 
season. Her playing at last night’s 
concert was much admired and her pres- 
entation of two compositions by Mr. 
Strube, a Berceuse and a Romance, 
showed that she has broadened in her 
art. 7. Gy Be 








Marie von Biilow, widow of Hans von 
Biilow, recently reappeared in Berlin 
with a talk of which her late husband 
was the subject. 


Data. aaa 


MARY JORDAN 


CONTRALTO 


WAS A 


FESTIVAL SOLOIST 


AT 


NEWARK, N. J. 


ON MAY 4th 


Here are the reports of the local 
critics as given in the “‘News’’ and 
“Star’’: 


There’s a wonderful beauty in the deep 
contralto voice of Mary Jordan which fairly 


glorified her artistry in the aria from 
“‘Samscn and Delilah.” Appreciation of her 
grew during the ‘‘Rigoletto”’ quartet, but it 
was not until in gracious response to great 
applause she sang ‘‘Long, Long Ago,’’ that 
her auditors became her abject captives. 


By Gy fe 


Miss Jordan had given many Newarkers 
a taste of her quality as a singer by appear- 
ing as the soloist at the Orpheus Club’s con- 
cert a year ago. Others had heard her as 
a member of the Century Opera Company 
prior to that. All who came under the in- 
fluence of her personality and voice last 
night felt the charm she exerts. Her voice 
is a genuine contralto, rich and liquid in 
quality and so well managed that her sing- 
ing of the hackneyed aria, ““My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice” from Saint-Sdens’s 
‘Samson and Delilah’? urged even those who 
are familiar with interpretations of the air 
.by more famous mistresses of bel canto to 
applaud her. The audience capitulated with- 
out reserve to her when she sang with a 
fine simplicity of style and in English the 
old song, “Long, Long Ago.” None of the 
latter-day singers equal her in that. 


FOSTER & DAVID 
500 FIFTH AVENUE 
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LAURELS FOR ELMHURST SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 








Flashlight of the Newtown High School Orchestra, of Elmhurst, L. I., Taken After Its Recent Concert. 
the Director, Is Shown Standing in Center; Below Him Are Homer Bartlett, the Composer; Elsie Georgi, Soprano, and 


Michael Lamberti, ’Cellist 


| gg mend L. I., May 14.—The 


Newtown High School Orchestra ~ 


and Glee Club, C. Irving Valentine, di- 
rector, gave a notably fine concert at 
Parish Hall, Corona, on May 7. Homer 
N. Bartlett, who has taken an active 
interest in this organization since its 
inception, played a Ballade for piano 
and a duet, four hands, with Mr. Valen- 
tine. Both works are of his own com- 
position and were enjoyed exceedingly. 
The instrumental program was con- 
cluded with Mr. Bartlett’s “Meditation 


Sérieuse,” for string quartet, piano and 
harmonium. The orchestra of forty 
played the overture to “William Tell” 
and a march. As soloists there were 
Nina Miller, pianist; John Schuler, vio- 
linist; Elsie Georgi, soprano; Raymond 
Meyerhoff, 
berti, ’cellist. 

Part Two of the program consisted of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s witty opera, “Trial 
by Jury.” The principals were George 
Swetlow, Edith Silvestro, John Damiano, 
W. Irving Plitt and Arthur Miethke. 


violinist, and Michael Lam- .- 





C. Irving Valentine, 


The orchestra played with spirit. More 
than 2,000 persons squeezed into Parish 
Hall, although it seats only 1,500. 
Director Valentine was the first to 
avail himself of the privilege whereby 
public school students may receive in- 
struction in violin for sums like ten 
and fifteen cents. As a result interest in 
music here has increased enormously. 
From a total of 1,300 never less than 
1,000 are taking regular examinations 
in music. With almost no exception they 
come through with passing marks. 





LATE-SEASON RECITALS 
OF NOTE IN RICHMOND 


Mrs. Guigon, Soprano, and Annie Rein- 
hardt, Violinist in One; John 
Powell in Other 


RICHMOND, VA., May 12.—Although 
the musical season is decidedly on the 
wane, two recent recitals of unusual 
interest have claimed the attention of 
the musical coterie. The first was the 
closing one of the Woman’s Club, intro- 
ducing Mrs. Alexander Guigon, soprano, 
and Annie L. Reinhardt, violinist. This 
recital is an annual event in which these 
two artists are always the soloists. They 
were assisted by James Womble, pianist, 
who played excellent accompaniments. 
The club rooms were crowded and the 
audience listened with rapt attention. 


Mrs. Guigon sang her portion of a 
taxing program with sincerity of in- 
terpretation and pleasing vocal equip- 
ment. Miss Reinhardt played with her 
usual warmth of tone and well balanced 
technique. The program would have 
been lengthened considerably, so warm 
and generous was the applause, but for 
the fact that the architects for the new 
auditorium, which will be built this Sum- 
mer by the club, were present to present 
the finished plans and to receive instruc- 
tions as to their fulfillment. When com- 
pleted this much needed adjunct to 
musical Richmond will cost $11,000. 

John Powell gave a diversified pro- 
gram the same night in the auditorium 
of Richmond College, which is situated 
some four miles west of the city. Much 
has been said heretofore of Mr. Powell’s 
work and it “7 remains to remark that 
he played with the verve and spon- 
taneity of interpretation and tone color 
which to us are nothing unusual. He 
was welcomed by a tremendous audience. 

Although very late in saying so, I 











NEW YORK would like to comment on one of the best 
pieces of singing that has been done 
ORATORIO Joint Recitals CONCERT 
CHARLES TENOR 


KITCHELL 
HOPKINS 


CONTRALTO 














Mr. Kitchell will accept pupils in voice. 
Address 176 W. 8ist St., 
Tel. Schuyler 9984 





New York. 








here this season, which I heard at the 
Good Friday Services held in St. Paul’s 
Church, when its choir, with the assist- 
ance of Howard D. Bryant and Joseph 
Whittemore, gave “The Message of the 
Cross,” by Dubois. Mr. Bryant’s voice 
can and does compare favorably with 
those of any of the visiting artists heard 
here during the season, and he fairly 
carried the audience away with his pure 
exploitation of bel canto. 
G. W. J., JR. 





Bispham to Rehearse Beethoven Play 


for Next Season 


David Bispham, the baritone, left 
New York on May 6 to fill some engage- 
ments in the Middle West. He returns 
by way of Pittsburgh, Washington and 
Atlantic City for several season-end en- 
gagements in New York. He will then 
begin rehearsals for the revival of his 
Beethoven play, which he will take on 
tour next season. The one-act drama, 
founded on a romantic incident in the 
life of Beethoven, contains two of the 
composer’s most celebrated songs, and 
Mr. Bispham has selected his cast so 
that those acting with him will be quali- 
fied, for the second half of the evening, 
to assist in a miscellaneous program for 
soprano, alto, tenor, bass, violinist and 
pianist. 





Concert of St. Louis Orchestra Club 


St. Louis, May 18.—The St. Louis 
Orchestra Club, Frank Gecks, director, 
gave its second concert recently in Cen- 
tral High School Auditorium. Albert J. 
Kosminsky, baritone, was the soloist. 
The program contained Cherubini’s over- 
ture, “Anacreon,” the prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger,” Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsal 
far,” the Andante from Schubert’s “Sev: 
enth,” the “Toreador Song” from “Car- 
men” and a_egroup of songs by 
MacFayden, Nevin and Hiie. 


JOHN C. FREUND SPEAKS 
BEFORE CHAMINADE CLUB 


Editor of “Musical America” Guest of 
Honor at Brooklyn Organization’s 
Luncheon—Impressive Addresses by 
Mrs. Charles B. Bartram and Mme. 
Richardson-Kiister 


The Chaminade Club, the largest 
woman’s musical club in Brooklyn, on 
Friday of last week gave a luncheon at 
the Montauk Club, which was attended 
by pees two hundred ladies, including 
the members and their guests. The only 
male present was John C. Freund, the 
editor of MusIcAL AMERICA, who had 
been invited as a guest of honor. Mr. 
Freund made an address on the Nation- 
alistic movement in music, which was 
most generously received and warmly 
applauded. 

The entertainment after the luncheon 
opened with an address by the President, 
Mrs. Frederick U. Simpson. Mrs. 
Charles B. Bartram followed with a 
most interesting and humorous talk on 
“Ancestors.” Graham Harris, the vio- 
linist, with Mrs. Amelia Gray-Clarke at 
the piano, played “Deep River,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor; Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 
2, Chopin-Wilhelmj, and Sarasate’s 
“Spanish Dance.” 

M. Esther Davis recited some poems 
charmingly, after which Miss Laura A. 
Consoul, with Mrs. William B. Clark at 
the piano, gave in an exceedingly accept- 
able manner songs by Sanderson, Fin- 
den and Ware. An exceedingly able and 
impressive address was made by Mme. 
Richardson-Kiister, the musical conduc- 
tor of the Chaminade. She pointed with 
pride to the fact that the club had 
always paid its way for seventeen years. 

The entertainment closed with the per- 
formance of a clever one-act comedy by 
Margaret Cameron, entitled “The Rep. 
tomaniac.” 
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Mr. Hood’s Chorus Sings Ably 
with Noted Artists—Three 
Choral Works 


NasHua, N. H., May 17.—The four- 
teenth annual music festival of the Mac- 
Dowell Choir of this city, Eusebius G. 
Hood, director, was one of the finest 
given by this society. The program was 
ambitious and the soloists were distin- 
guished.- The principal offerings were 
Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” and “Death of Minnehaha,” and 


Saint-Saéns’s opera, “Samson and Deli-- 


lah,” in concert form. 
The High school chorus of 200 sang 


at the first concert on May 13 and han- 
dled the Coleridge-Taylor music accept- 
ably. The soloists were Dorothy May- 
nard, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto; 
Ruth . Ashley, pianist; William 
Wheeler, tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, and Carl Webster, ’cellist. Miss 
Maynard and Mr. Webster were heard 
for the first time in Nashua at this con- 
cert and were favorably received. Miss 
Maynard, who is a niece of Mr. Hood, 
is a charming lyric soprano. General 
enthusiasm was quickly aroused by Miss 
Potter and Mr. Werrenrath. Both Miss 
Ashley and Mr. Webster display mas- 


HUA MUSIC FESTIVAL © 


tery of their instruments and the high 
standard set by the soloists and ensemble 
was upheld by the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra, John W. Crowley, concert 
master. 

The matinée concert, on the followin 
day, was presented by Miss Maynard, 
Miss Potter, Mrs. A. M. Sanderson, pian- 
ist; Mr. Wheeler, Mr: Werrenrath and 
the orchestra.*Mrs. Sanderson was heard 
in the Saint-Saéns G Minor Concerto, 
which proved a good medium for her tal- 
ent. he other soloists sang very fine- 
ly. The third concert, however, on the 
evening of that day, was the most im- 
portant. 

The venerable Frenchman’s’_ great 
work was sung in memorable fashion, 
some extremely beautiful singing being 
displayed by Miss Potter (Delilah), Mr. 
Werrenrath (the High Priest), and Mr. 
Wheeler (Samson). These artists were 
easily at their best at this concert. The 
choir, authoritatively directed by Mr. 
Hood, followed the latter’s baton with 
praiseworthy fidelity. Indeed, it were 
difficult to name weak moments in the 
performance. The orchestra also dis- 
charged its taxing réle with a minimum 
amount of roughness. The final shriek 
of the doomed populace, when Samson 
rends apart the temple, was thrilling. 





Leon Rains, the American basso, has 
been decorated with the officer’s cross of 
7~ Order of the House of Schaumburg- 

ippe. 


“Elijah” a Feature of Potsdam Festival 


PotspaM, N. Y., May 18.—The Nor- 
mal High School Chorus of this city held 
its May Festival on May 13 and 14, 
Richard M. Tunnicliffe, the director, pre- 
sided over a creditable performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” on the second 
day. The soloists were Laura Van: 
Kuran, soprano; Clara Drew, contralto; 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, and Albert 
Wiederhold, basso. On May 13 a fine re- 
cital was given by Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Wiederhold, Ellen Snyder and Alice 
Crane, sopranos, and Marian Wright, 
violinist. Mr. Wells won a_ veritable 
ovation and the work of each soloist was 
of a high character. The Phoenix Club 
sang Mabel W. Daniels’s “Eastern 
Song” as a concluding number. Mrs. 
C. H. Sisson and Edith Austin were the 
accompanists. 


Miss Gilmer, Sorrentino and Mr. Braun 
) in Southern Recital 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 17.—A large 
audience greeted Josephine Gilmer, so- 
pean, Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, and 

rank Braun, pianist, last evening when 
this trio of artists, which has been ap- 
pearing with much success in this vicin- 
ity, gave a splendid program here. Miss 
Gilmer’s singing of airs from “Faust” 
and “La Bohéme” aroused much favor- 
able comment, while Signor Sorrentino 
achieved a notable success in operatic 
arias and a song by Rotoli called “My 
Flag.” Mr. Braun played the accom- 
—- and some solo pieces admir- 
ably. 





Guilmant School Commencement on 


May 27 


The fourteenth annual commencement 
and graduation exercises of the Guilmant 
Organ School will be held under the 
direction of Dr. William C. Carl, Thurs- 
day evening, May 27, in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, New York. An at- 
tractive program has been peepee. 
The .examinations are being held this 
week before the board of examiners, 
Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin, of the College 
of the City of New York, and Charles 
Whitney Coombs, the organist composer. 
The processional march will be played by 
Philip Berolzheimer. 





Inez Barbour in Washington Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—Inez 
Barbour, the soprano, did a generous act 
in giving a recital on May 7, in the New 
Willard, for the members of the local 
Y. W. C. A. class. Her services were 
given gratuitously. Her program ranges 
from early English to modern French 
and Russian, concluding with a group 
by Clough-Leighter, Weingartner, Gor- 
ing-Thomas and Frank La Forge. In all 
she granted five encores. Julia Huggins 
was her accompanist. A pleasant fea- 
ture of Miss Barbour’s’ recital was the 
explanatory remarks with which she pre- 
faced her interpretations. 





Ethel Leginska, the English pianist, 
will give a series of eight master-com- 
poser concerts next Winter at X£olian 
Hall, New York. 
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TEACHER OF PIANO 


LILLIAN ABEL Pupil of Harold Bauer 


Teacher of Piano at Graham School, N. Y. 
Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York. Tel. 661 Chelsea 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Cancert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. New York 


STAHLSCHMIDT 


All branches of voice production for the singing or 
speaking artist 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Tel. 5910 Schuyler 





The American Institute of Applied Music 


Special Summer Session June 21 to July 30. 
80th season begins Sept. 29. 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


308 West 56th Street, New York. 
“BEL CANTO” in all its Branches 
Send 12c. for Booklet: “My Vocal Method.” 











Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEHR "chy." 
Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and — 


Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 
Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


EMANUEL BALABAN 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
2065 Ryer Ave., Bronx, N. Y.C. Tel. 742 Fordham. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER couse i rien Tons 
Scientific and artistic Technic. Co-ordinated study of Ear-train- 
ie cistron, A ne Mew ene 
ALEXANDER BERNE instruction 


(For Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael Joseffy.) 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., Room 26, Fridays. 
847 Broad St., Newark, Mondays to Thursdays. 


FREDERIC D, BLAUVELT YaxJe*= 


TENOR 
Concert Victor Maurel Method Recital 


} wr 115 Park Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Classes in Theory. and History of Music, 80 W. 
94th St., New York City. Tel. 8799 Riverside. 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing, 
1915. President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1913. Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


























Mrs HENRY SMOCK Miss SUSAN S. 
Positive B 0 | C 7 Expert Coach- 
—— Control, ing, a .. 
erfec epertoire n 
Placing. VOCAL STUDIOS. all languages. 


43 EAST 27TH ST., NEW YORK. 


-| 5978 Alder Street, 





Pouch Gallery, Bklyn., Tues. and Fri. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singi 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE. NEW YORE 
By appointment only 


JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 


FRENCH DICTION ror SINGERS 
114 W. 72nd: Street, New York 


| 
FABRI COLLEGIUM ™<4 xows rant 


248 WEST 72d STREET 
Telephone Columbus 1894 
VOICE, PIANO, VIOLIN, LANGUAGES 











ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 


817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 





W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ROSS DAVID voice BUILDING 





WASSILI LEPS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914. Other engagements 
booking. Address The Powelton, Philadelphia. 


MR. and MRS, EDMUND SEVERN 


VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th St. Phone Circle 440 





ISIDOR LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING s 





GEORGE £. SHEA or paris 





Address, 106 West 90th Street, New York. 
Telephone, 3552 River. 
Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr, Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 





WILLIAM J. FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address, 124 W. 92d Street 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JESSIE 6. FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 


va E, FLORIO TEACHER OF SINGING 


A Grand Opera Tenor, of La Scala, Milan. 
SPECIALIST OF SCIENTIFIC TONE PLACING 
and Art of Bel Canto. Pupils trained for opera, 

concert and church. 177 West 88th St., N. Y. 


HARRY GILBERT accompanist 


415 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone 3037 Columbus. 


SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Conductor of New York 
H. R, HUMPHRIE Banks’ Glee Club. 
Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
ART OF SINGING. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, and Oratorio. 
chuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., New York. 


HAROLD HURLBUT TENOR 


Campanari Exponent 
Teaches this 


summer. 
For sppcintments, telephone Riverside 4164. 
STUDIO: 824 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


New York 


























MINNA KAUFMANN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 


HOLLY, Secretary. 
TEACHER OF 


SERG El KLIBANSKY SINGING 


8 years’ leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


MAURICE LAFARGE 


French Accompanist with Frances Alda, 
Edmond Clément, Nellie Melba, Jean de Reszké, 
Jacques Thibaud, etc. 
COACHING 
Studio: 114 W. 72d St., New York City 


Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 








ANNE McDONOUGH rie CHoRac: GNtoN 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


A Sight Singing Method for Choral Classes, 75c. 
1706 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FRANCIS MOORE Pianist 


On Tour with Maud Powell 
701 W. 179th St., New York. Tel. Audubon 3910 


MRS. LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York 
TEACHER OF 


MRS. WM. S. NELSON SiNGiNne 


14 E, 43d St., N. Y. Tuesdays, Fridays and Wed. 
Mornings. Mondays and Thursdays, 29 Chelsea 
Place, East Orange, N. J. 


CARLO NICOSI 














Formerly Musical Director 
at the Hammerstein and 
Century Opera Houses. Coaching for Opera in 
French, Italian and English. Address 5 W. 65th 
St., near Central Park West, New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Managing Directors: D. Hendrik _Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim. 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 


ANNA WARE POOL 


‘“‘Love in a Look,’ song for Soprano or Tenor, ‘‘Oyama- 
Toga,’’ March for e _. Pupil of Calotta 
Patti, Ettore Barilli and Gottschalk. Buffalo, N. Y. 


IRVIN F, RANDOLPH PIANOFoRTE 


INSTRUCTION 
Studios: Newark, N. J. New York 
Address: 19 Columbia Ave., Newark, N. J. 

WILLIAM REDDICK == AGCSkPanisr 
Now on Tour with Alice Nielsen. 

Hotel Wellington, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York 

LOUISE RING pricing nterpretation, reper 


toire. Lyric diction in French, German, English 
Italian. Special courses for restoring injured 
voices, Circulars on application. : 

Studio, 53 East 34th St., New York Tel, 2229 Williamsburg 
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MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CONTRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 





Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 





CARL M. ROEDER TEACHER OF PIANO 


Studio; 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone; 1350 Columbus 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 














West &sth St. Tel. C ’ ' Summer Course in Singing. Opera Gesture, Per- 
Oe New Yor | ethene, 7499 Schuyler, N*™ YO | fore Ereoeh, | “Eizzotoay of voles. prt wpe 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS — soprano | FLORENCE E, H, MARVIN ZE4CHER | LUDWIG SCHMITT-FABRI 


CONDUCTOR AND VOICE SPECIALIST. . 
1414 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 16 So. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City. 

ACCOMPANIST 


6, HOWARD SCOTT and COACH. 


260 West 57th Street - New York 
Telephone: Circle 2680. 


MARY PATTERSON SHELTON 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
111 Montague St., B’klyn. Tel. Main 237 party M 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 


WILLIAM STICKLES ‘'«!2:sesitt! per 


VOICE CULTURE Hof-Theater, Munich, Germany 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 
1028 Holian Hall New York City 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER conpucror 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia 
The Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia 














Late of Braggiotti Opera School 








VOICE. 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. 
ARTHUR TREGINA insteomENTAtion 


105 Eighth Street, S. E. 
Phone Lincoln 3636 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VAN YORX, THEO, tenor 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 


; 3701 Greeley . 
The Van Yorx Studios will remain open this 


Summer. 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. 


EDWIN WICKENHOEFER vicurnist 


INSTRUCTOR Von Ende School of Music 
STUDIOS: 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
30 Cottage St., South Orange, N. J. 
PIANIST 


ELLMER ZOLLE ACCOMPANIST 


Concerts with Mme. Clara Gabrilowitsch, Henry 
Parsons, Amy Grant (Opera Recitals). 
Hotel Wellington, 55th St. and 7th Ave., New York 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New Yor 
1425 Broadway. Tel., Bryant 5554. 
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ANOTHER PHILADELPHIA 
SUCCESS FOR GITTELSON 


Violinist Gives Recital for Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association and Is Heard 
at His Best 


PHILADELPHIA, May 11.—Frank Git- 
telson played his violin before an audi- 
ence composed of members of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association and their 
guests at,a recital which was the final 
musical event of the season under the 
+ auspices of this prominent social organi- 


zation. The entertainment committee, of 
which Dr. S. J. Gittelson, father of the 
violinist, is chairman, has brought sev- 
eral famous musical artists to Philadel- 
phia for the first time in the last few 
years. The playing of Mr. Gittelson em- 
phased the success which he won here 
early in the season as soloist at two of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s regular con- 
certs in the Academy of Music and later 
in recital at the same place. ~ 

The César Franck Sonata was given 
an excellent interpretation, with Ellis 
Clark Hammann at the piano. Mr. Git- 
telson has not a particularly large tone 
but extraordinary power is not missed 
when there is so much worth while to 
atone for its absence. The tone is by no 
means thin and is distinguished by pur- 
ity and evenness, with an appealing 
sweetness of quality. Technique that has 
been highly polished, under the training 
of Carl Flesch, a style that is easy and 
unaffected, and a studious intelligence 
and appreciation that betoken the true 
artist, were displayed in a convincing 
manner by Mr. Gittelson in his program 
last evening. He was particularly suc- 
cessful in his interpretation of the 
Rondo Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns, which 
followed a sound presentation of the 
adagio and fugue from Bach’s G Minor 
Sonata for violin alone. The concluding 
Polonaise de Concert of Wieniawski was 
brilliantly executed. 

Much interest was shown in Mr. Git- 
telson’s own composition, a dainty and 
florid little “Morceau Characteristique,”’ 
which is decidedly-worth while, and in a 
waltz by Leopold Godowsky, dedicated 
to the violinist.; The accompaniments 
were played by Mr. Hammann with un- 
failing proficiency and insight. 

i oe 








“Masked Ball” Closes Zuro Season on 
Bowery 


_ The Zuro Opera Company completed 
its season at the People’s Theatre on the 
Bowery last week, but not without an 
ambitious presentation of “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” The cast listed Guido Cec- 
cotti as Riccardo, Hortense Dourvalle as 
Amelia, George Everett as Silvano, 
Grace Hoffman as Edgar and Ilda 
Rossi as Ulrica. Alessandro Modesti, 
as Renato, really saved this perform- 
ance, which at many moments seemed 
foreign to the minds of the chorus and 
to many of the principals. Mr. Modesti 
showed himself the artist at all times, 
and to the audience’s disappointment 
would not repeat his fine interpretation 


of “Eri tu.” Miss Hoffman showed an 
advance in the easiness of her acting, 
and her facile voice easily surmounted 
all the difficulties of the coloratura 
passages. A. S. 
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CANADIAN SUCCESS 








Paul the Popular French- 


Dufault, 
Canadian Tenor 


Having concluded an extremely suc- 
cessful Canadian tour upon which he 
strengthened his popularity with music- 
lovers of Montreal and Quebec Paul Du- 
fault, the tenor, is in New York for a 
short while prior to taking a _ three 
months’ vacation on his Canadian farm. 
Mr. Dufault closed his prosperous 
Brooklyn season on May 6. 

The French-Canadian artist will be 
in New York next season until next 
April, when he proposes making another 
tour of Australia and New Zealand. In 
Montreal and Quebec the critics and pub- 
lic waxed warmly enthusiastic about Mr. 
Dufault’s artistry and beautiful voice. 
One critic describes the tenor’s use of 
head voice in César Franck’s “Lied” as 
exquisite and compares his dramatic 
efforts to those of Ludwig: Willner. 





MARTA KRANICH’S SUCCESS 


Thirty-five Concerts for Her, Besides 
Work in Dippel Company 


Mme. Marta Kranich of the Dippel 
Opera Company will close the season, 
with the exception of four re-engage- 
ments, the end of June. Mme. Kranich 
has had more than thirty-five concert 
appearances this season outside of her 
appearances with the Dippel Opera Com- 
pany. 

She has been re-engaged by the great 
majority of the societies for whom she 
sang during the past season, and is 
already booked for next Fall to sing at 
the Liederkranz, Union Hall, Novem- 
ber 7, also in a symphony concert in 
Newburg, N. J. Aside from the engage- 
ments mentioned, Mme. - Kranich --has 
signed a contract to sing in twenty 
pm ee) concerts in New York City for 
the season 1915-16. 








Mrs, Morrill to Teach in Boston 


Mrs. Laura E. Morrill, teacher of 
voice, whose successful work in New 
York for several years past has pro- 
duced many prominent professional 
pupils, will after closing her season here 
teach in Boston. During July and 
August she will maintain studios at the 
Hotel Puritan on Commonwealth Avenue. 

Clarence C. Bawden, a_ professional 
pupil of Mrs. Morrill, has been engaged 
as tenor soloist for the New York Ave- 
nue Methodist Church, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Bawden, who is a concert singer of note, 
has been heard in many concerts during 
the season in and around New York. 





Artistic Tenor Pleases Dubuque Lovers 
of Music 


DusuquE, IA., May 16.—Seldom have 
Dubuque music lovers heard such artistic 
singing as that recently revealed by Ed- 
ward Atchison, tenor, whose song recital 
took place in Saint Luke’s Church. Mr. 
Atchison sang an intelligently made pro- 
gram in brilliant fashion. His voice has 
a wide range. He was fortunate in hav- 
ing as his accompanist Nathalie Meyers. 





PORTLAND (ORE.) CONCERT 
BY BARRERE ENSEMBLE 


Large Audience Expresses Delight Over 
Performance—Opera Season Ended 
—New Music Supervisor 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 10.—One of the 
most out of the ordinary and delight- 
ful programs ever heard in Portland 
was given by the Barrére Ensemble on 
Wednesday evening. There was a large 
attendance and every number received 
warm appreciation. The flute solo by 
Mr. Barrére was perhaps the gem of the 


evening, its beauty being enhanced. by 
the delightful accompaniment of the en- 
semble instruments. The concert was 
given under the Steers-Coman manage- 
ment and was one of the best in this 
season’s course. 

The Italian Grand Opera Company 
closed a most successful season of five 
weeks on Sunday last with a matinée 
of “Aida” and an evening performance 
of “Rigoletto,” both with crowded 
houses. Kathryn Lynbrook, the dra- 
matic soprano, who is an American girl, 
has been exceptionally admired for 
her splendid: portrayal of Aida, Gio- 
conda, Santuzza and other equally im- 
portant rdles. Signor and _ Signora 
Cechetti, with Signor and Mrs. De Falco 
have also been extensively admired. At 
the closing performance Signor Cechetti 
was presented with a gold medal as an 
appreciation of his -splendid work with 
the orchestra, composed of Portland 
musicians, whose respect and admiration 
he has won as their director. 

William H. Boyer has been appointed 
supervisor of music in. the public schools 
of Portland. During the last twenty 
years Mr. Boyer has been director of 
several of the best choral choirs at vari- 
ous churches of the city and has success- 
fully conducted many other organiza- 
tions. For several years he has been 
the director of the Apollo Club, one of 
the best male choruses on the Pacific 
Coast. 

John Claire Monteith was the soloist 
at the annual Spring concert of the Ta- 
coma St. Cecilia Club last week. Mr. 
Monteith is one of Portland’s most pop- 
ular baritones. 

Beth Young, whose home is in this 
city, has been studying in Germany for 





several years. A letter recently re- 
ceived from her teacher, Maestro V. 
Moretti, announces that, in spite of con- 
ditions caused by the war, Miss Young 
has been engage to sing in grand opera 
at the Royal Opera House of Altenburg. 
He predicts a brilliant future for 
pupil. H. C. 


THREE ALBANY PROGRAMS 








First Concert of New Chorus, Organ 
Recital and Relief Benefit — 


ALBANY, May 11.—The Albany Man- 
nerchor gave its first annual concert last 
night and scored a complete success 
under the direction of Frederick W. 
Kerner. There were ninety singers in 
the chorus. Elizabeth Krueger, soprano, 
of Albany, was soloist and was heard in 
both English and German songs. Edith 
Ross Baker presided at the piano. 

Richard Henry Warren of New York 
City gave the first recital last night on 
the new Flora Brady Gavit memorial 
organ at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
The best of Dr. Warren’s numbers was 
the Arcadelt-Liszt “Ave Maria.” Other 
offerings included some of his own com- 
position, which were doubly interesting, 
particularly the improvisation on Christ- 
mas and Easter carols and songs by his 
father, George William Warren, a native 
Albanian. 

Julia Viet gave an entertainment re- 
cently in Albany, N. Y., in aid of the 
French and Belgian relief funds. Mlle. 
Viet in the national costume of Alsace 
presented a historical reconstruction of 
some of the old and modern military airs 
of France. Beatrice Pinkney Jones ac- 
companied Mlle. Viet at the piano and a 
brief historical background of each num- 
ber was given. W. A. H. 





James H. Rogers Officiates at Dedica- 
tion of Wheeling Organ 


WHEELING, W. VA., May 17.—The 
auditorium of the Thomson M. E. 
Church was crowded with music-lovers 
on May 13, the occasion being the dedi- 
cation of the new organ here. James H. 
Rogers, the composer, officiated and gave 
a splendid recital on the fine instru- 
ment. Grace Neilly, organist at this 
church, contributed several numbers. 
Assisting soloists were Mrs. Elsie F. 
Kincheloe, Mrs. Forrest Fankhouser, 
Emile Aucremann and Frank Kincheloe. 
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The BARRERE 


OF WIND INSTRUMENTS 
OBOES 


“THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL FACTOR ON THE AMERICAN CONCERT STAGE” 


HIS most unique among high ranking musical 
organizations has just completed a tour on which 

it took its message of the wind instrument entirely 
across the continent. Jt was a triumph. This assertion 
can be most liberally substantiated by press reports and 
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personal indorsements which are 
entirely too voluminous to be 
here reprinted. However, here’s a 
sample: 

Redfern Mason, in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, May Ist. “Maeter- 
linck says you can gauge the depth 
of friendship by the quality of the 
silences. The rule applies to music. 
It is only great artists who can 
command a silence which can be 
felt. In this atmosphere of tense 
absorption George Barrére and his 
colleagues dwell as if it were native 
for them. To miss the ‘Barrére 
Ensemble would be worse than a 
misfortune; it would be a sin.” 
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ONE-DAY FESTIVAL 
FOR INDIANAPOLIS 


Damrosch, Players, McCormack 
and Other Artists in Mrs. 
Talbot’s Offering 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 15.—Ona 
B. Talbot brought the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, for a matinée and evening 
concert in the way of a festival of music 
on Thursday, May 14, at the Coliseum. 
A Wagner program, which is always a 
drawing card among music lovers here, 
was offered for the matinée, the 
excerpts from “Rienzi,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Die Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” “Parsifal,” 
“Tristan und Isolde” and “Tannhauser” 
making an excellently arranged pro- 
gram. 

The soloists were Grace Kerns, so- 
prano; Mrs. Merle Tillotson Alcock, con- 
tralto; John Campbell, tenor; Millo 
Picco, basso, and Alexander Saslavsky, 
the concertmaster, as violin soloist, all 
of whom, with the excellent orchestra, 
achieved success. 

The large audience that attended the 
evening concert was in a measure less 
fortunate, as the constant clicking of 
some defective electric lights, together 
with the annoyance caused by some 
gamins playing circus immediately in 
front of the stage, proved distracting. 
Mr. Damrosch found it necessary to stop 
and to substitute the “Carnival” Over- 
ture, Dvorak, which could better be 
heard over the noises than two delicate 
numbers, “Allegretta,” | Mendelssohn, 
and “Song of the Mosquito,” Liadow. 

The soloist of the evening was John 
McCormack, the Irish tenor, who, in 
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spite of having a throat in serious con- 
dition, aroused great enthusiasm, espe- 
cially after the recitative and aria, 
“Jehovah hear me” and “Oh, My heart 
is sore within me” from Beethoven’s 
“Mount of Olives.” The audience was 
not satisfied until he sang “I hear you 
calling me.” 

With a conductor like Mr. Damrosch 
and the material in the orchestra at his 
call it was a great regret and disap- 
pointment that such good numbers as 
the Slav March .(Tschaikowsky), “The 
New World Symphony” (Dvorak) and 
the Liszt “Preludes” and others were 
spoiled by the unforeseen disturbance of 
the evening. 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, who has 
been identified with the musical life of 
New York for the past three years, is 
visiting here for a few days with her 
colleagues and former teacher, Louise 
S. Koehne, en route to California, where 
she is to fill concert engagements on the 
Pacific Coast. P. &. 





Baltimore Pianist in Well Played 
Recital 


BALTIMORE, May 13.—The second re- 
cital of the Monday evening series given 
throughout May by Katie Bacon at 
pte Hall gave opportunity for this 
talented young pianist to be heard in a 
miscellaneous program. The fine im- 
pression given at the previous recital 
with the all-Chopin program led the 
audience to expect many charming mo- 
ments when a mixed program was pre- 
sented. This expectancy was carried to 
fulfillment as each number was played. 
Beginning with the C Minor Toccata 
and Fugue of Bach and some pieces by 
Couperin and Daquin there followed the 
Liszt B Minor Sonata and a group of 
modern compositions, among which were 
George F. Boyle’s “Morning” and “Sere- 
nade.” The closing number was_ the 
Schumann Concerto in A: Minor. Miss 


Bacon’s_ interpretations were imbued 
with poetic grace and were significant 
in dynamic contrast. 7. & Be 
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Antonia Sawyer 


announces that 
will return to 
: America early in — 
: November for a : 
: full season's tour. : 
3 —Kossuth Photo : 
: Her 3rd American tour, just completed, established new : 
_ records for her, her sixty (60) concerts being, without : 
: exception, triumphs. : 
: COENRAAD V. BOS at the Piano : 
: Inquiries for Dates ; 
: Season 1915-16 : 
: E 
_ to ANTONIA SAWYER, Aeolian Hall, New York — 
: Mme. Culp uses the Steinway Piano exclusively : 
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GAY CLOSING WEEKS 
IN CLEVELAND SEASON 


Four Choral Concerts and Two 
Artist Recitals in City’s 
Calendar 


CLEVELAND, O., May 15.—The closing 
weeks of the season have had more than 
their share of fine concerts. The recital 
of Pablo Casals, given at the last of 
the Friday Morning Musicales at Hotel 
Statler under the management of Mrs. 
Hughes and Mrs. Sanders, was by many 
considered the event of highest musical 
distinction of the whole season. It was 
a revelation of what the ’cello may be- 
come in the hands of a consummate mas- 
ter. Howard Brockway, as assistant 
pianist, was heard with much pleasure 


in the Grieg Sonata in E Minor and solo 
numbers by Granados. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes in their 
second appearance before the Fortnightly 
Club, renewed at its last concert the im- 
pression of last season of great refine- 
ment and charm and a perfection of 
ensemble playing seldom equalled. 

Cleveland’s four important choral so- 
cieties, the Singers’ Club under Albert 
Rees Davis, the Harmonic Club under J. 
Powell Jones, the Mendelssohn Club un- 
der Ralph Everett Sapp, and the Mozart 
Choir under Carl A. Radde, each gave 
of their best at their Spring concerts. 
A particular success of the Singers Club 
was W. Franke-Harling’s setting of four 
verses from the Divan of Hafiz. John 
Barnes Wells, a favorite soloist, again 
conquered his audience with his well- 
controlled tenor voice. At the Harmonic 
Club concert there were, besides the 
choruses, excellent solos by the popular 
baritone, Charles W. Clark. 

The Mendelssohn Club gains each year 
in its ability to cope with the modern 
compositions submitted in its annual 
prize contest. The winning number this 
year presented by Camille W. Zeckwer 
of Philadelphia, a setting to Richard 
Watson Gilder’s poem, “The New Day,” 
was effectively sung with the assistance 
of Frank Ormsby, the much admired 
soloist of the occasion. 

Successful numbers in the program of 
the Mozart Choir were Gade’s “Spring 
Message,” “Ave Maria Stella,” and 
“Autumn Storms.” Mr. Radde, in addi- 
tion to this promising young chorus, had 
for fifteen years been director of the 
Bach Society, founded by Alfred Arthur 
thirty years ago as the choir of the 
Woodland Presbyterian Church with a 
membership of eighty voices. Under 
Mr. Radde a remarkably high standard 
has been maintained and the choral serv- 
ices given each month have been occa- 
sions of unique musical interest. Many 
oratorios have been sung, and the best 
modern cantatas and anthems. The 





soloists have included the best_ talent 
available in Cleveland. Mr. Radde now 
resigns directorship because of the press 
of business interests. Moussorksky’s 
“Joshua” was a brilliant number given 
at its final concert. 

Eighty pupils of Francis J. Sadlier 
presented Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” on 
Friday evening with excellent soloists, 
all pupils of Mr. Sadlier. This was per- 
haps the most ambitious of the pupil 
recitals which fill the month of May. 
Three given by the vocal pupils of 
William Saal, have had large and 
brilliant audiences. 

Local pianists whose recitals have 


commanded more than the usual interest . 


have been Nathan Fryer and John 
Gerling, at Hotel Statler; Mabel Dunn 
Madson at the Woman’s Club, and Ilse 
Loescher in one given for the benefit of 
the German-Austro-Hungarian relief 
fund. Miss Loescher was the successful 
contestant in the Ohio hearing for the 
Federation concert of young Americans 
in Los Angeles. 


ALICE BRADLEY. 
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Concert Success of Grace Renée 
Close Stimulates Musicians 
of Toledo 


OLEDO, O., May 8.—A musician who 
by hard work and her activity in 
music has won an enviable place in To- 
ledo musical circles is Mme. Grace 
Renée Close. Musically Toledo has been 
handicapped by the concert inactivity of 
its own musicians, but Mme. Close is an 
active artist, and her activity has been 
of value to Toledo’s music. 
She is the director of the Glenwood 
Avenue English Lutheran Church choir. 


It was she who originated in Toledo and 
carried out successfully with her choir 
the Twilight Sunday recitals. These re- 
¢itals occurred monthly at the church 
where she is director, and with the aid 
of outside talent there were given sacred 
recitals of real value and help to other 
organizations, which were benefited by 
following her example. 

As a singer Mme. Close gives nearly 
all the credit for her work to her 
mother’s sister, a woman of rare accom- 

lishment as an opera singer. Most of 
oe study in voice was done with her 
aunt, who inspired her to choose music 
for a career. 


Six Recitals with Bispham 


During April Mme. Close appeared in 
nineteen recitals, six of which were with 
David Bispham, among them being dates 
at Toledo and Detroit. She has been 
engaged this Spring for recitals at Bu- 
cyrus, O.; Mansfield, O.; Ashland, O.; 
Newark, O., and other towns. She is 
under the management of Annie Fried- 
berg, New York. Her programs are 
always given in English, because she be- 
lieves that as long as she sings to Eng- 
lish-speaking audiences it is preferable 
to sing the songs in that tongue. 

Mrs. Close and her husband entertain 
many musicians in their Monroe street 





Grace Renée Close, Prominent Mezzo- 
Soprano 


home, and Mr. Close finds much enjoy- 
ment in furthering Mrs. Close’s musical 
advancement. 


Inspiration of Mr. Freund’s Visit 


To the MusicAL AMERICA corre- 
spondent Mme. Close declared: “To me 
the visit that Mr. John C. Freund paid 
to Toledo last February, when he lec- 
tured before the Women’s Educational 
Club, was an inspiration, because it cer- 
tainly seemed to give our musical life 
here a further stimulus. As a paper I 
consider MusICcCAL AMERICA at the top. 
As to music in Toledo, I enjoy being ac- 
tive and I believe that if all our musi- 
cians would be as active as they could 
to further music in Toledo we would 
have a more musical or, ~ 





Folk Songs Sung by Milwaukee Chorus 

MILWAUKEE, April 30.—The Milwau- 
kee Liederkranz gave an entertaining 
concert on Thursday evening before a 
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large audience, the program being com- 
posed almost entirely of German folk- 
songs, in the interpretation of which this 
body of singers excels. Under the direc- 
tion of Otto A. Singenberger, the stir- 
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theroe, soprano, gave valuable assistance 
in songs by Mozart, Brahms, Schubert, 
Cadman and Campbell-Tipton, which 
were given with lovely tone. Hugo Bach 
offered several ’cello solos in finished 
style. J. E. M. 





Hartford Musicians Join in Concerts 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 7.—The quar- 
tet of the Church of the Redeemer, con- 
sisting of ‘Netta M. Strong, soprano; E 
Grace Gilmore, alto; Warren A. Wilcox, 
tenor; Fred J. Bendall, bass, with Elsie 
J. Dresser, organist and director, ap- 
peared in attractive concert at Unity 
Hall on May 3. Miss Strong acted as 
substitute for Helen Stein, the regular 
soprano, and Mr. Bendall for Frederick 
H. Kenyon, bass of the choir. The 
artists were assisted ably by Irma Sey- 
del, violinist, and Lucy Woodward, 
pianist. 

Mrs. Burton Yaw, pianist, and Samuel 
Leventhal, violinist, two of Hartford’s 
talented musicians, played an interesting 
joint recital on the evening oa e 


New England Chapter, A. G. O., Re- 
elects Clemson Dean 


Boston, May 4.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, held last 
evening in the rooms of the Harvard 
Musical Association, Walter J. Clemson 
was chosen dean for the fifth time. Other 
officers elected were Benjamin L. Whelp- 
ley, sub-dean;. John D. Buckingham, sec- 
retary; Wilbur Hascall, treasurer, and 
the following executive committee: Al- 
bert W. Snow, John Hermann Loud, Al- 
len W. Swan and Charles D. Irwin. 
After the business meeting there was a 
recital of the compositions of Messrs. 
Whelpley, Foote and Loud, each com- 
poser playing his composition with Rob- 
ert G. Lunger, baritone, as rt ; 








Isidora Duncan and Her Pupils Depart 


Isidora Duncan, the classic dancer, 
with her twenty-two pupils, sailed from 
New York on May 8 on the Dante 
Alighieri for Europe. Thence they will 
go to Athens, where Miss Duncan ex- 
pects to establish herself for the future. 
Up to a few hours before she sailed there 
was some doubt as to whether Miss 
Duncan would be able to leave the coun- 
try because of an _ indebtedness of 
$12,000. However, Frank A. Vander- 
lip, president of the National City Bank, 
succeeded in raising $3,000 to meet her 
most pressing bills and the balance was 
taken care of by notes. 





Brooklyn’s Historical Pageant to Be 
Given This Week 


The Brooklyn Historical Pageant that 
was postponed last Fall on account of 
the European war will be given on May 
21 and 22 at the Twenty-third Regiment 
Armory under the direction of Ottokar 
Bartik, ballet master of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. Mrs. Inez Mil- 
holland-Boissevain will represent Man- 
hattan Island and the pageant will por- 
tray events in New York history. A 
thousand high school pupils and students 
from the various Brooklyn music schools 
will make up the large chorus. The or- 
chestral music will be played by Shan- 
non’s Twenty-third Regiment Band. 





Salina-Wesleyan Festival in Kansas 


SALINA, KAN., May 10.—The Salina- 
Wesleyan music festival on May 3 and 
4 was heard by good-sized audiences. At 
the first concert there appeared the Mad- 
rigal Choir, a body of sixteen picked 
singers, and H. C. Bernhardt, violinist. 
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ger, pianist, and Mabel Roach, soprano. 
Gounod’s Oratorio, “The Redemption,” 


was another fine feature. It was given 
under Paul R. Utt’s direction, with Ralph 
Stolz, basso; Mabel Roach, soprano; 
Grace Mason-King, mezzo; Edna , 


contralto, and Charles Hinchee, tenor, as 
soloists. Mr. Utt is dean of Kansas 
Wesleyan University, where the festival 
took place. 





A. K. Virgil in Noteworthy Lecture 
Recital 


PITTSBURGH, May 7.—Under the aus- 
ices of the music committee of the 
wentieth Century Club a lecture-recital 
upon the Virgil method was given on 
May 3 by A. K. Virgil and Robert Mor- 
row, with illustrations by pupils of Mr. 
Morrow. The speakers were introduced 
by Dr. W. M. Davidson, superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh schools. The lecture 
was open to the public and was attended 
by many teachers. The piano numbers 
were played with delicacy and finish, this 
applying especially to the children’s 
work. 





Endorse the Propaganda 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I enclose the resolutions which were 
passed at the annual meeting of the Der- 
chester (Boston, Mass.) Woman’s Club, 
with reference to the address given be- 
fore them recently by Mr. John C. 
Freund. 

It gives me pleasure to inform you 
that his very charming and profitable 
address has met with the response it de- 
serves. Very truly yours, 

H, CaDy PERKINS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
The Dorchester Woman’s Club, 
Dorchester, Mass., May 11, 1915. 
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THE CAMP OF THE CONSERVERS 








Severance of Life and Art Issues—Art as Its Own Beginning 
and End—The Non-Human Attitude—The Academic 
Ideal—Its Place at Armageddon 


By ARTHUR FARWELA — 








{Note.—This article continues the exposi- 
tion of the division of the modern musical 
world into the three camps, ‘Servers, Con- 
servers and Antichrist in music.’’] 

INCE a certain element of humanity 

believes in an ultimate Kingdom 
of God on earth, and strives directly or 
indirectly in all that it does, in art as 
in other things, to. realize that Kingdom, 
it follows that the opposite principle also 
finds manifestation in another element of 
humanity. And since the Kingdom of 
God means the brotherhood of man, the 
principle directly in opposition to this 
is the dominion of self. If we call the 
first element the “Camp of the Servers,” 
the followers of the latter principle con- 
stitute the “Camp of Antichrist,” or of 
the “Self-Servers.” The meaning and 
ideals of the first camp with respect to 
the world of art we have already con- 
sidered at some length, and the latter 
we shall return to presently. 

The clash and grind of these two un- 
reconcilable principles is the great and 


final world-struggle—the struggle which 
underlies all, overshadows all, permeates 
all. Whether God in man shall at last 
achieve human brotherhood and unity 
of spiritual vision, or whether self-dei- 
fication in man shall lead to universal 
violence and tyranny—this is the issue 
to which all other issues, of art as well 
as of the general affairs of life, must 
at last bow and conform themselves. At 
its last clutch this conflict is Arma- 
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geddon—the open and universal par- 
ticipation in this ultimate war of prin- 
ciples. Any man, whether he be artisan 
or artist, cobbler, musician, financier, 
or in any walk of life whatsoever, who 
does not in some real way bring the 
force of his life and work to bear upon 
one side of this world-struggle or the 
other, has missed something of awak- 
ened livingness, something which is de- 
manded of him before he can become 
truly alive. His personal life-issue is 
inextricably wrought into the world- 
issue; however blind he may remain to 
this fact, he cannot escape it any more 
than he can escape being. Therefore let 
him recognize it, embrace it, and, so far 
as he himself is concerned, decide it. 


The Unseeing 


There are many persons who do not 
perceive the nature of this world- 
struggle, its immanence and universal- 
ity, its towering supremacy over all 
other struggles, its finality, its terror 
and its glory. There are many persons 
in whom neither the sense of God and 
humanity nor of self is very strong. 


‘They are simply without the perception 


or consciousness of that thing in them- 
selves which, if seen, would cause them 
to identify themselves with the true and 
final factors of the world-struggle. They 
are the spiritually unawakened. Intel- 
lectually and culturally, they may repre- 
sent a development of the highest order. 
A person may make an immense study 
of the curious, beautiful and wonderful 
achievements of the human race, and be 
totally without a sense of the actual 
forces which are determining its des- 
tiny. Such a person sees the wonder of 
the mind and its accomplishments, of 
the emotions and their expressions, and 
according to his sympathies is drawn to 
one or the other department of these 
human activities, as art, science, philos- 
ophy, or commerce. His great concern 
will be to preserve intact the traditions 
of his particular field, to cherish them 
and uphold their dignity, to guide the 
course of his sphere of activity along 
lines in accordance with its previous 
evolution, and he will attempt, though 
vainly, for reasons to be mentioned, to 
give it a contemporary creative evolu- 
tion. He regards his department of 
activity as a sufficient end in itself, or 
at most as a means of human cultiva- 
tion—but not as a direct means to the 
Great End, not as a power to be applied 
to the achievement of the spiritual goal 
of the race. 


Of such persons there will be many, 
and by that Divine law by which every- 
one is permitted to follow freely his own 
bent in his search for the meaning and 
the truths of life, there will thus be an- 
other element of humanity which does 
not see the immanence of the world- 
shaping struggle of unreconcilable prin- 
ciples, but which gives itself to the tra- 
ditions and aims of the different depart- 
ments of human cultivation for their 
own sake. If the two determining camps 
in the world-struggle are those which we 
have called the “Servers’—the Servers 
of the Kingdom—and the “Self-Servers.” 
this other camp of which we now speak 
may be called the camp of the “Con- 
servers.” 


The Academic 


In the sphere of art the “Conserver” 
is the art-server, and thus ultimately the 
“academic” His interest in art, for 
itself, and as a cultural end, takes 
precedence over his interest in art as a 
means to the service of life and the 
condition of life upon the earth. While 
it would scarcely be strictly true to 
say that his interest in art precedes his 
interest in life, it is his distinguishing 
characteristic that he makes a sharp 
separation between the two, serving art 
quite independently of his attitude to 
life, and sometimes even at the expense 
of life. He places in opposition to each 
other, or at least separate from each 
other, two things which are, at their 
roots, fundamentally linked and inter- 
dependent, and thus cuts off the creative 
spring of art at its very source. While 
he would not deny that the concerns of 
life find their way over into art-expres- 
sion, he would probably deny that the 
laws governing the ultimate concern of 
life are necessarily the laws governing 
the ultimate destiny of art, for to him 


the laws of art are as sufficient for art 
as if God had created two separate uni- 
verses, one of life and the other of art. 


An indication of this attitude may best 
be shown by quoting the words of a 
leading thinker along the lines which 
we are considering. This writer, in a 
recent article in the “Outlook,” in de- 
fining the ideal position for the sym- 
pathetic layman to take toward the 
struggling composer, asks the question: 
“Who are the friends of the artist?” 
He says: “There can be but one answer, 
which is: Those who love art more than 
they love the artist.” The writer further 
says: 


These truth loving friends, then, wish 
to be of service * * * through 
their influence on the work of the young 
To this end they put him and 
Will he bend or will 
he break under them? Instead of “en- 
couraging”’ talent * * * they subject 
him to that trial, that cruel experience 
for the young enthusiast, namely, tem- 
porary neglect. If they find him, after 
years, still making music to no audience, 
they can be sure that he loves music 
more than he loves an andience, and 
score him one for disinterestedness. 


composer. 
his metal to tests. 


A Truer Answer 


The writer of the above errs in think- 
ing that he has given the only possible 
answer to his initial question. Instead 
of thus separating art and the artist, 
and thus pitting one against the other, 
art against life—the typical attitude of 
the “Conserver’—we might answer that 
the friends of an artist are those who 
love the artist for his art. We thus take 
away nothing from the integrity of art, 
while still leaving it where it belongs, 
secondary to and dependent upon life, 
and extracting the non-human attitude 
toward art which the first answer re- 
veals. It is that non-human and 
academic attitude that makes the “Con- 
server” what he is—one who places the 
art-laws of art before the life-relations 
of art, and who thus, embracing art 
while he repulses humanity, forfeits at 
a stroke his possibility of a fundamental 
human appeal. 


Neither, by the second answer, do we 
create an attitude whereby the artist is 
injured by an injudicious “encourage- 
ment,” for where the friends of the 
artist love him for his art, it is the sin- 
cerity and excellence of his art-en- 
deavor alone which can maintain that 
love. The exaggerated and violent sepa- 
ration of the friends of the artist from 
the artist himself, for the sake of dis- 
cipline by neglect, pictured by the above 
writer, is altogether abnormal; it pre- 
supposes ignorant and unwise friends, 
not to say inhuman, and an artist-soul 
which cannot endure normal human 
associations. Trial and neglect the 
artist will have in abundance, at the 
best, and the sympathetic association 
which he so greatly needs, especially in 


‘his earlier years, will under wise coun- 


sel not be permitted except in conjunc- 
tion with the sternest artistic criticism. 


The non-human attitude of the “Con- 
server” is further indicated by the 
above writer’s remarks about the artist’s 
audience. No true artist works without 
some audience in mind, whether it be 
that of one or two truly appreciative 
friends or contemporary humanity. Take 
away the thought and possibility of re- 
sponse to the artist’s effort, and you 
take away the very foundations of his 
endeavor. Schubert, piling up unheard 
symphony scores, wanted and sought, 
though in vain, an audience. Beethoven 
without the expectation of giving his 
Ninth Symphony to a mankind that 
would respond to it is an unthinkable 
anomaly. Wagner even described the 
kind of audience that he wished for the 
first hearing of his “Young Siegfried.” 
Shallow applause seeking is not to be 
confused with the artist’s need of a 
human response. Show me the artist 
who makes music for “no audience” and 
I will show you the artist who can make 
no music that any audience will want. 


Inversion of True Order 


Once again, as indicative of the atti- 
tude which inverts the true order and 
regards humanity as existing for the 
production of art rather than art as 
existing for the sake of humanity, the 
words of the above writer may be cited. 
He says: 


A task awaits them (the friends of the 
artist) which, employing their full 
strength, will not be finished for many 
generations—perhaps centuries; that is, 
preparing the ground in which musical 
genius will grow. spreading the influence 
of good art, fertilizing the soil with gen- 
eral knowledge of love and beauty. 


In other words, the people exist as 
soil for the growth of art, not art as a 
revelation of and for the people. This 
ideal is foreign and opposed to that of 
the “Server,” who works for humanity 
by means of art, not for art by means 
of humanity. 


The “Conserver” determines art 
wholly by the laws of art instead of b 
the laws and needs of life, by which 
art lives and by which alone it can con- 
tinually be born anew. But the “laws 
of art,” for art as independent of the 
aims and ideals of life, are to be de- 
rived only from already existing art, 
which is to say from history, tradition 
and precedent, while creative progress 
can be made only by constantly resub- 
merging the art impulse in the issues, 
the passions and aspirations, of ever- 
present life, which creates not by prece- 
dent but by principle, and which alone 
can determine the conditions and pro- 
vide the impulse for a living art. It is 
the failure of the “€onserver” to per- 
ceive this truth that renders him in- 
capable of giving: art a contemporary 


creative evolution. 


Usurpation of Technique 


This constant looking of the “Con- 
server” to precedent and to traditional 
models drives him to place an exag- 
gerated value upon analysis and technic, 
However much he may seek to “create,” 
his backward look blinds him to the true 
nature and source of creative vision, and 
he becomes essentially and typically the 
“academic.” He is entailed, obsessed, 
by the past, and in his enslavement by 
his desire to perpetuate and develop the 
models of the past, and thus to main- 
tain the dignity and integrity of art, he 
foredooms himself as a prophet of art. 
The very nobility of his devotion to the 
masters and models of the past consti- 
tutes a self-imposed barrier to a crea- 
tive result. For it is only an immersion 
in the living principle of the eternal 
Now that can effect a sufficient escape 
from precedent to bring about actual 
new creation. And that living principle 
is to be found not in any finished prod- 
ucts of art, however “creative” these 
may have been for themselves, but only 
at the heart of the issues of this eternal 
Life of ours which creates all things 
new. 

Lacking the spiritual aim, and putting 
forward the purely artistic, the “Con- 
server” is perforce driven to challenge 
on the ground of technique art move- 
ments having a spiritual basis. Tech- 
nique necessarily becomes for him the 
deciding factor. Accordingly, we find 
the above mentioned writer, in that part 
of his discussion which bears upon the 
matter in hand, basing his first argu- 
ment upon a wholly technical considera- 
tion. iven equally good “material” in 
the work of an American composer, he 
writes, “conductors, who are not chau- 
vinists, will take the better workman- 
ship, other things being equal, and the 
public will applaud them for so doing.” 
There is no fault to find with this argu- 
ment. The protagonists of a new human, 
and hence spiritual, movement in art— 
and the American movement for national 
self-recognition in music is nothing if 
not human—are not entitled to consid- 
eration and respect if they remain 
technically below standard. The writer’s 
error, which is characteristic of the en- 
tire mode of thought we are considering, 
lies in his making his first consideration 
one of technique, a purely secondary, if 
an important, matter. This placing of 
technique before art-purpose, this elevat- 
ing it to a usurper’s place upon a 
throne which rightfully belongs to the 
human aim of art, is one of the greatest 
curses of the art-world of to-day. We 


‘see plainly to what it has led—on the 


one hand to dry academicism, and: on 
the other to a condition where the most 
sensational technician’ is, temporarily at 
least, accorded the highest honors of the 
art-world. 

The severance of the art-issue from 
the life-issue, with its cutting off of the 
life-root from art; the regarding of man 
as for art instead of art as for man; 
the enthronement of technique over art- 
purpose, of conservation over creation, 
of the letter over the spirit; the service 
of art for itself alone—this, though it 
is not the avowed platform, is the actual 
procedure and result of the “Conserver.” 
He, too, will ride his charger to Arma- 
geddon, but not with him will lie the 
issue of the fight. 


JOHN WALTE 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER’S SEASON 


Soprano Has Had Many Successes in 
New York and Neighboring States 





A concert in Jersey City on May 27, 
in association with Mrs. Pearl Benedict- 
Jones, Daniel Beddoe and Royal Dad- 
mun, will end the season’s activities for 
Adelaide Fischer, the young soprano, 
who has gained a signal success in this 
her first year in the American concert 
field. Miss Fischer has followed her New 
York recital of January 11, in which, as 
a débutante, her finished singing sur- 
prised her hearers, with many success- 
ful appearances in this and neighboring 
states. She was splendidly received in 
her joint recital with Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
at Norfolk, Conn., and appeared as solo- 
ist in March with the Schola Cantorum 





Adelaide Fischer, Who as a Débutante 
Has Earned Signal Honors in Concert 
Field This Season 


and the Rubinstein Club of New York. 
Her last appearance in March was at a 
large benefit concert in Brooklyn. 

On April 11 Miss Fischer was the only 
soloist at the annual Spring concert of 
the Arion Singing Society, of Brooklyn, 
where her splendid performance of two 
groups of German songs received hearty 
approval. 

On May 5 Miss Fischer sang at a con- 
cert in White Plains with Carl Schlegel, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera. She 
was warmly received by her audience, 
which was not unfamiliar with her work, 
as Miss Fischer has sung at several spe- 
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cial musical services of the White Plains 
Presbyterian Church. 

Miss Fischer is under the management 
of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau and will 
continue so during the season of 1915-16. 





MYRNA SHARLOW IN NEWARK 





Soprano and Violinist Walsh Soloists 
of Arion Society 


NEWARK, N. J., May 13.—The Arion 
Society, under the leadership of Jo- 
hannes Werschinger gave its annual 
Spring concert last night in Krueger 
Auditorium. The society gave a good 
account of itself in songs by Langer, 
Andrea, Hans Heinrich, Frettensattel, 
Wengert, and Kirchl. The orchestra 
was heard in the Overture to Weber’s 
“Oberon” and a group of lesser import- 
ance. An able soloist was Myrna Shar- 
low, who exhibited her well trained voice 
of excellent quality in Micaela’s Air 


#, from “Carmen,” with orchestral ac- 


companiment. In this number she was 


4, considerably hampered by the character 


of her support for the conductor seem- 
ingly was much at sea in directing the 
orchestra in accompaniments. More ef- 
fective and satisfactory, therefore were 
Miss Sharlow’s numbers in a group by 
Schumann, Clough-Leighter, and Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, which Miss Sharlow 
sang with piano accompaniment well 
played by Ina La Grange. In response 
to considerable applause Miss Sharlow 
sang an additional number. 

The other soloist was Arthur Walsh, 
a violinist of merit, who played the first 
two movements of the Bruch G Minor 
Concerto with orchestral accompaniment 
and the Sarasate “Zigeunerweisen” with 
piano accompaniment played by Mr. 
Werschinger. In these numbers, also, 
the soloist was considerably hampered 
by poor accompaniments. 





FOUR OMAHA RECITALS 


Local Pianist Makes Début Happily— 
Attractive Programs 


OMAHA, NEB., May 9.—Ruth Flynn, 
a talented young Omahan, made her 
début on Thursday evening in a piano 
recital before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. In a varied program she evi- 
denced interpretative ability of a rare 
quality, coupled with notable ease of 
technique. She was assisted by her in- 
structor, Sigmund Landsberg at the sec- 
ond piano, and by Frank Mach, violinist, 
accompanied by Grace Slabaugh in an 
enjoyable number. ° 

James Goddard, baritone, assisted by 
Robert Yale Smith, pianist, appeared 
under the management of Marcus Niel- 
sen, scoring a marked success. 

A musical novelty was offered local 
concertgoers on a recent date by Loretta 
De Lone in a harp recital and informal 
lecture on the harp and its music. In 
trio numbers she was assisted by the 
Misses Deur and Timms. 

An informal recital was given in the 
studios of Walter Graham by Walter 
Leon, tenor, when several operatic num- 
bers were excellently given. 

E. L. W. 








Concert and Operatic Successes of Two 
Gescheidt Artist-Pupils 


C. Judson House, tenor, a Miller 
Vocal Art-Science student under Ade- 
laide Gescheidt’s instruction, sang a pro- 
gram of Charles Gilbert Spross’s songs 
with much success at Chickering Hall, 
New York, on May 1. . 

Alfred Kaufmann, an artist-student of 
Miller Vocal Art-Science under Miss 
Gescheidt’s instruction, after three 
weeks’ of strenuous operatic work in 
Boston and Brooklyn, came through the 
ordeal with his voice fresh and resonant, 
without the least trace of strain. The 





NATIVE COMPOSERS AID IN 





_rangement. 


RECITAL OF AMERICAN MUSIC 





From Left to Right, Seated: Fay Foster and Beatrice McCue. 
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Standing: Gena 


Branscombe, Israel Joseph, Marion Bauer, Edith Evans, Mary Helen Brown 


and Frank Howard Warner. 


ATIVE composers held sway in the 
New York studio of Miss Phillips 

on May 3, when Beatrice McCue, the 
American contralto, devoted an entire 
program to their works. It was planned 
to present the groups with the composer 
at the piano for their own songs, but 
circumstances interfered with this ar- 
Thus, in place of Ward- 
Stephens, Charles Gilbert Spross, Hallett 
Gilberté and Harriet Ware, who weré 
unable to be present, was Edith Evans. 
The latter supplied these composers’ ac- 


companiments with fine understanding 
and technical mastery. ; 

Those who were free to preside during 
the interpretation of their songs* were 
Marion Bauer, Israel Joseph, Mary Helen 
Brown, Frank H. -Warner, Fay Foster 
and Gena Branscombe. Miss McCue im- 
parted warmth and color to these offer- 
ings, being roundly recalled by _ her 
auditors. She was in splendid form. 
Several encores were demanded. 

The composers were, for the most part, 
represented with some of their _best- 
known songs. Charles Kunen, violinist, 
played the obbligato in Mr. Joseph’s 
“Communion.” 





test of vocal endurance was especially 
marked at one time, with four perform- 
ances of Mephisto in “Faust” in three 
days, and the King in “Lohengrin” in 
the same time. 





“Creation” Well Sung by Allentown’s 
Oratorio Society 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., May 8.—Haydn’s 
“Creation” had a worthy presentation 
at the Lyric Theater recently by the 
Euterpean Club Oratorio Society. The 
chorus distinguished itself and was ac- 
corded valuable aid by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Modest Alt- 
schuler’s direction. Effective, too, were 
the soloists, Marie Stoddart, soprano; 
George Harris, Jr., tenor, and Wilfred 
Glenn, basso. Mrs. E. B. Kocher con- 
ducted finely. 





Harold Hurlbut, tenor, was the soloist 
at a musicale at the residence of Max 
Fischer, New York City, on May 1. Mr. 
Hurlbut was especially happy in his 
singing of “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” 
by Cadman, in which he interpolated a 
ringing high B natural. 





Beatrice McCue, the New York con- 
tralto, has announced a six weeks’ course 
in singing at her Summer home, Rich- 
land Farms, Hightstown, N. J., com- 
mencing July 5. 





She 


ard School of Music, Orange, N. J. 


Training School for Piano Teachers, and Public Performance. Piano Teachers’ Course also by mail. Pre- 
pared by Frank H. Shepard, author of “Harmony Simplified,” “Key,” “Graded Lessons in Harmony,” 


etc. Even fine pianists do not know how to teach. 


Come and learn, or learn by correspondence. 


A. AGNES SHEPARD (Mrs. F. H.), Artist Teacher. 





EVA MYLOT 


Australian Contralte 


Address: 174 W. 76th &t. 
New York City 





JOHN THOMPSON 


American 
Pianist 


Management: ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE, Weightman Building, 1524 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Polish Soprano Arrives from Spain . 


Mme. Lowise Onszkiewicz, a Polish so- 
prano, arrived in New York, May 13, 
on the Spanish steamship Manuel Calvo 
to spend two months with friends because 
she was prevented by war conditions 
from returning to her home in Lemberg, 
Galicia. The singer said her husband 
was serving in the Austrian army. Her 
appearances in Spain have included one 
before the King and Queen in Madrid. 





Margaret Gulesian and Lee Estabrook, 
grandson of the founder of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, had the 
principal parts recently in a dramati- 
zation of the concluding chapters of Rob- 
ert Hichens’ “Bella Donna” at a recital 
by the dramatic department’s pantomime 
and rehearsal class. 
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SUCCESS 


Scored by 


ELISE 


KUTSCHERRA 


The distinguished dramatic 
Soprano at her first New 
York Recital— 











The New York Herald says: 


She has a fine interpretative sense and 
her voice was pleasing to hear. 

The Evening Telegram says: 

Intelligence and skill were manifest in 
the singing of Mme. Elise Kutscherra, 
dramatic soprano, in the Claridge Hotel 
yesterday afternoon in an eclectic pro- 
gram. 

Mme. Kutscherra has opened an oper- 
atic school in the Hotel Claridge, New 
York. Mme. Kutscherra, after a_ bril- 
liant career in the leading opera houses 
of Europe, is prepared to teach singers 
in all phases of the vocal art, including 
tone placement, interpretation and oper- 
atic routine and répertoire. 


Telephone 7100 Bryant 
44th St. and Broadway 

















Madame 


Aurelia Jager 


For 10 years Directress of the Metropolitan 
Opera School and the Brooklyn Master School 
of Singing. Has established an Opera School in 











Munich: Isabellastrasse 34/o. 
LUCY 
SOPRANO 


Address c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ARTHUR HADLEY 


SOLO VIOLONCELLIST 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


Address all communications to 
MRS. ANTONIA SAWYER 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York 
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Auditorium Building, Chicago 
FLORENCE 


M°MILLAN 


Accompanist — Coach — Organist 
226 West 129th Street, New York 


Tel. 4870 Morningside 


‘ HOFFMAN 


SOPRANO 
E Direction: L. M. RUBEN, 15 E. 40th St., N. Y. 
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THE ORGANIST AS A FACTOR 
IN OUR MUSICAL PROGRESS 














Article II—‘‘ The Student ” 





By HERBERT C. PEABODY 








E left our western boy removing the 

dust of the prairies from off his 
shoes, preparatory to a descent upon Bos- 
ton and a course of study. His parents had 
recognized his natural gift and musical 
proclivities, the organ his instrument, 
and had delivered him into the hands of 
experienced teachers that his gift might 
be developed, that the seed might grow 
into a fruit-bearing tree. We all know 
the difference between a young tree which 
is allowed to develop as it will and the 
one which is taken definitely in hand and 
made to grow as it should. In the shrub 
stage, especially, it requires attention. 
Planting it in good soil is of prime im- 
portance, but the soil is not sufficient of 
itself. Transplanting this particular 
shrub in the rich Boston soil was com- 
mendable and profitable; the need of 
care and training was none the less es- 
sential. 

In the previous paper we dwelt upon 
parental powers and their need. Now 
we turn to the boy himself and the vital 
topic of application. Heretofore the 


boy’s music had been a sort of avocation,- 


a pleasant diversion from school duties. 
Now it is work to which he must apply 
himself all day long, his music itself his 
school. Heretofore he had not thought 
of music as involving hard work. The 
mental philosophy of music finding out- 
let through the resources of his fingers 
had absorbed his attention and interest, 
music in its personal application. 


Music as Natural Gift 


To him at his age, music did not mean 
toil or mechanics or development for 
public service, nor was he especially in- 
terested in the music of early Egypt. 
He had not regarded his music as a 
something malleable which should be 
hammered and shaped and made of 
greater value and importance in the com- 
munity. His music was within himself, 
sufficient, natural, a treasure. It was 
there! none could take it from him. To 
make hard work of his treasure was al- 
most equivalent to destroying it. 

When he landed in Boston and had dis- 
tributed his goods and chattels around 
him in a Norfolk House horse car (with 
the odoriferous straw) the old world 
looked rosy. He had come to Boston to 
indulge himself in music ad libitum. 
3oston, to him, was the center of things 
musical and he was to have the privilege 
of helping himself to Boston music in its 
full and complete fifty-seven varieties. 
The world did look attractive. Then he 
fell. This old world keeps us busy pick- 
ing ourselves up after repeated tumbles. 
If as discipline the order of travel had 
been reversed in the case of the western 
boy in the music school, he would have 
learned his needed lesson earlier and 
more efficaciously than by the method 
which he was later obliged to accept. 

As is often the case when talent, nat- 
ural ability, is present in generous quan- 
tities, he had little difficulty in striking 
a good average in his classes; in fact, in 
some of his classes he led his classmates 
without much effort. What was the re 
sult? The usual result. The old world 
still looked rosy, but the new world of 
endeavor had lost some of its color. He 
didn’t have to work hard to maintain his 


average, comparative effort unfortu- 
nately became his standard, and en- 
deavor went by the board. He had not 


yet outgrown the need of parental power 
of discernment—armed with the tender 
persuasion of a baseball bat. He had 
never needed persuasion and coaxing by 
such armament and medium, but he 
needed it now. 


Needed Discipline 


The young tree needed trimming. The 
school which is so absorbed in its business 
that it cannot grip the individual student 
an | arouse him to individual effort falls 
far short of success and duty. This boy, 
under proper guidance, would not have 
become indifferent; he had not yet ac- 
quired initiative and independence of 


surroundings. Responsibility was _ his, 
but the school shared this responsibility ; 
it should have been alive to its responsi- 
bility to the student under its wing, to 
the parents and public and to itself. 

A change was not brought about until 
the boy was obliged to earn a portion of 
the money devoted to educational pur- 
poses. Strange how money soothes us 
even to sleep, how the lack of it keeps us 
awake nights, how it is necessary even 
in music as well as in other walks of 
life! The organist without money isn’t 
much of a factor in our musical life, nor 
is he, without it, much of a factor in our 
community life. Our boy had grown 
somewhat in age and a great deal in ex- 
perience, and had profited by both. The 
lack of money created other voids, and 
eventually, in turn, plus some chilly 
blasts from the Far West accompanied 
by the threat of a return ride in the Nor- 
folk House horse car, this lack of money 
created a hunger for improved condi- 
tions. At this point began his career. 


Organist Always a Student 


An organ student is an organ student 
for life. The more he studies the larger 
becomes his horizon and the less he 
thinks he knows. Deliver me from the 
organist who knows it all. Either he is 
an imbecile, minus a mental organ, or he 
is a blur on the musical landscape. 
Someone competent and equal to the task 
might take him in hand and fashion him 
eventually into an acceptable promon- 
tory of that landscape, but in his present 
stage of development he is neither a 
credit to himself nor to the profession. 
The simple fact that a student is a stu- 
dent indicates that he doesn’t know it all 
—and an organist never outgrows the 
student age. The organist is a leader, a 
teacher, a worker seen of men more than 
the average man, and his studies benefit 
the public mind as wel! as his own. He 
isn’t a law unto himself. Self-satisfac- 
tion in an organist is a public menace. 
An organist stands for education in his 
art, for broader knowledge in that art, 
and in these days when the average lis- 
tener is musically intelligent he must 
vigorously exercise himself as a student 
if he would maintain his position as 
leader and as teacher. 





Roderick White and Leo Sowerby in 
Grand Rapids Concert 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., May 11.— 
Roderick White, the brilliant young 
American violinist, and Leo Sowerby, 
pianist, gave an unusually fine joint re- 
cital in St. Cecelia Auditorium on May 
6. Both artists are natives of Grand 
Rapids and this fact added interest to 
the event. The sonatas for violin and 
piano were Brahms’s A Major and César 
Franck’s in the same tonality. Mr. 
Sowerby played a group by Chopin, 
Schumann and Eric De Lamarter. The 
artists fully earned the hearty praise 
accorded them by their auditors. 





Cadillac’s Second May Festival 


CADILLAC, MICH., May 18.—The Cadil- 
lac Music Club held its second annual 
May Festival on May 17 and 18 in the 
Opera House. The participating solo- 
ists and organizations were Frances 
Ingram, contralto; Evangeline Mann, so- 
prano; M. J. Brines, tenor; Issar Van 
Grove, pianist; the Cadillac Festival 
Chorus and Children’s Chorus. The con- 
ductors were Francis J. Radey and 
Gertrude Gamble. 





Huntington Spring Festival Abandoned 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., May 1.—In a 
formal statement recently given out Dr. 
C. E. Haworth, president of the Hunt- 
ington Choral Association, and Alfred 
Wiley, its director, have announced the 
abandonment of the Spring Festival and 
presentation of “Aida.” The perform- 
ance of Verdi’s opera is promised for 
the Fall. 
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New York Staats-Zeitung, Mar. 27, 1915: ‘ 
‘‘He draws a large, warm tone capable of much variety, he enters into the 
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LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for Concert, 
Oratorio and 
season, 


Recitals during the entire 





Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 











EW Ses HOWELL 
BARITONE 
RECITAL—ORATORIO—CONCERT 


“A beautiful baritone voice admirably trained.” 
—Ledger, Philadelphia. 


813 No. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Three Years in Grand Opera, Milan, Italy. 


DoroTHEA THULLEN 


SOPRANO 


Management: FRED O. RENARD 
216 West 70th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Personal Address: 336 South 15th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALEXANDER 


BLOCH 


VIOLINIST 


American Tour—Season 1914-15 


Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave 
: New York City 


oe GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO—O0ratorio—Concert—Recita 


Instructor of Miller ‘“‘Vocal Art Science’’ and 
the Art of Singing 


Studios No. 817 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. 1350 Columbus 


KITTY CHEATHAM 


AMERICA’S distinguished CREATOR and 
INTERPRETER of a New Musical Literature 


Communications to 
_ H. JOHNSON 
274 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 


KERNS 


Soprano 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ROEDER PUPILS SHOW GOOD FORM 





Piano Teacher’s Young Daughter 
Surprises Hearers by Ex- 
ceptional Talent 


A number of Carl M. Roeder’s pupils 
united in a program of notable interest 
on Saturday last in Chickering Hall, 
New York. In declaring that the highest 
honors of the occasion went to little 
Dorothy Roeder there is no disposition to 
belittle the other players, all of whom 
without exception showed proficiency. 
But this child played pieces by Bach, 


Scharwenka and Ravina with exception- 
ally fine command of tone color, tech- 
nical facilities, artistic finesse and 
rhythmic sweep, evoking round after 
round of applause, to which she finally 
responded with a dainty Gavotte by 
Ambrose. 

The other players, all gifted young 
girls, maintained that high standard ot 
ability and musicianship with which Mr. 
Roeder’s name is associated. Adelaide 
Smith played the last movement of 
Saint-Siens C Minor Concerto with 
vivacity; Eleanor Anderson, still in her 
early ’teens, showed fluency and fancy 
in compositions by Sinding and Schytte; 
Marie Wolf gave a beautiful perform- 
ance of the melodious Larghetto from the 
Henselt F Minor Concerto, and Ruth 
Nelson’s clear-cut technique was well 
displayed in a Tschaikowsky work and 
an Arensky Concert Study. 

Perhaps the most effective number on 
the program was Olive Hampton’s ren- 
dition of the first movement of the 
Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor Concerto. 
This young artist has a lovely tone and 
plays with exceptional authority and 
breadth of style. With such technical 
and musical resources as she possesses, 
creat things may be expected of her. 

A Chopin Valse and Sibelius Romance 
vere played with much finish and charm 





Carl Noted Piano 


M. Roeder, the 
Teacher, and His Daughter Dorothy, 
Who Played in New York Last Week 


by Anna Crow, and the program closed 
with an exceedingly effective perform- 
ance of the Liszt Hungarian Fantasie by 
Ida Gordon, who has all the brilliancy 
and bravura needed for this com- 
position. 

Mr. Roeder supplied musicianly accom- 
paniments on a second piano for the con- 
certi, and was warmly congratulated 
upon the work of his pupils. 





PHILADELPHIA SONG RECITAL 





Mary Smith Goukler Reveals Engaging 
Qualities of Voice and Art 


PHILADELPHIA, May 10.—Mary Smith 
Goukler, soprano, was presented by W. 
Palmer Hoxie at a recital given in one 
of the concert rooms of the Adelphia 
Hotel, last Tuesday evening, with the as- 
sistance of Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, 
harpist; Dorothy Bible, violinist, and 
Earl Beatty, piano soloist and accompan- 
ist. Mrs. Goulker’s voice is of pure lyric 


quality, of fair volume and _ unusual 
range, and she shows in her singing the 
result of good training and of that in- 
telligent sympathy and sincerity of pur- 
pose that help to make the true artist. 
She was heard in a variety of numbers 
on Tuesday evening, one of the most 
attractive being the opening selection, 
“The Rose Without Perfume,” by Mod- 
erati, which was given with accompani- 
ment by harp, violin and piano. The 
mellow richness of her voice was also 
displayed in Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” with 
the same instruments accompanying. 
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From an Editorial 
in THE OUTLOOK 


“Every city, every small 
town in this country ought 
to have, and can have, con- 
certs like that which David 
and Clara Mannes gave In 


New York last week.’’ 























‘“‘Mr. Wilheim Augstein has had an unusual opportunity to learn m 
system of teaching voice. 
my studio and has been very successful in his work. 
as a voice teacher, I feel sure he will duplicate in his new fleld, the suc- 
cess he has always enjoyed.’’—Signed, Frank King Clark. 
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Among other songs, in German and 
English, Mrs. Goukler presented two by 
Mr. Beatty, who was at the piano. These 
were “A Baby’s Eyes” and “My Secret,” 
both of melodious charm and simplicity 
of appeal. Mrs. Baseler, as usual, de- 
lighted her audience with her artistic- 
ally played harp solos, while Miss Bible 
proved once more that she is a violinist 
of exceptional talent and ability. Mr. 
Beatty added to the success of the pro- 
gram with his piano numbers. 

At last week’s annual meeting of the 
Choral Society of Philadelphia, of which 
Henry Gordon Thunder is director, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Thomas C. Martindale;  vice- 
president, Dr. James G. Halsey; treas- 
urer, Mrs. A. T. French; corresponding 
secretary, Dr. A. A. Jones; recording 
secretary, Carl Rohde; board of direct- 
ors, Mrs. A. G. Hetherington, Dr. W. D. 
Kennedy, William R. King, Dr. F. B. 
Fleming, Dwight M. Lowry, J. B. R. 
McClure, Joseph Marshall, William 
Hardy, Marie W. Paul, Henry Gordon 
Thunder. The society has been engaged 
to sing “Elijah” at Willow Grove, on 
June 1. es ta Fs 


AN OKLAHOMA FESTIVAL 





Minneapolis Orchestra and Local Forces 
in Edmond Concerts 


OKLAHOMA City, May 3.—Many Okla- 


‘homa City music lovers went to Edmond, 


a short distance from the city, yesterday, 
to hear the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Emil 
Oberhoffer, in a concert given in con- 
nection with the May Festival of the 
Central State Normal School. The pro- 
gram gave much pleasure to the 2,000 
who were gathered to listen. The Largo 
from Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 
was especially well done, as was Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, with origi- 
nal harp cadenza, by Henry J. Williams. 

The vocal numbers were sung by Marie 
Sundelius and Albert Lindquest. Miss 
Sundelius sang Micaela’s aria from “Car- 
men” in English. Her voice is exceed- 
ingly well placed and pure of tone, and 
her enunciation was excellent. As an 
encore she sang Cadman’s “Land of Sky 
Blue Water.” 

Mr. Lindquest was heard in two arias 
from “Aida” and “Rigoletto.” His ex- 
pressive voice completely won the hearts 
of his hearers. 

The May Festival Chorus of 300 voices 
was under the direction of Prof. Arthur 
Howard Greene, of Oklahoma City, to 
whom much credit is due for the success 
of the Festival. A miscellaneous con- 
cert was given on April 30. In addition 
to the choral numbers, there were songs 
by Mrs. E. B. Reid and D. H. Powers; 
a piano quartet, “Test Overture,” by 
Leutner, played by Minnie B. Jones, 
Carolyn McCluskey, Lotus Meyer and 
Nonna Weiser; violin solo, by Jack Lon- 
don, and a_ piano duo played by 
Marguerite Brown and Minnie B. 
Jones. On the following evening, the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Opera, “Pinafore,” 
was sung by a cast including Earl Coffey, 
Jack London, Carl Stiles, Sam Neff, 
Ralph Beamguard, Fred McCaulley, Ed- 
win Wood, Josephine Dickerson, Ruth 
Tallant and Ruby Potter. 

E. M. R. 


EMMA TRENTINI SUED 


Wife of Rudolph Friml Asks Damages; 


Also Seeks Divorce 

Mrs. Rudolph Friml, wife of the light 
opera composer, has brought suit for ab- 
solute divorce against her husband and 
has named Emma Trentini, the prima 
donna, who appeared in Friml’s “The 
Firefly,” as co-respondent. Mrs. Friml 
has also brought a suit for $100,000 
against Miss Trentini for alleged aliena- 
tion of her husband’s affections. Sum- 
mons was served in New York on May 6 
upon Miss Trentini, who denounced the 
action as “an outrage.” 

Mr. Friml is a Bohemian who came to 
America six years ago as accompanist 
for Jan Kubelik, the violinist, and who 
later engaged in writing music for sev 
eral light operas. Miss Trentini first 
became known in this country as a mem- 
ber of Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera Company. She has been the star 
al apvenal light operas. Mrs. Frim| lives 
in Los Angeles. 


“GLOBE” GIVES ITS 
PEOPLE'S CONCERT 


Unemployed Musicians to Benefit 
by Event Under Auspices 
of Newspaper 





An addition to the various popular 
concert series sponsored by New York 
newspapers was made on May 9 at the 
Twelfth Regiment Armory in the pres- 
entation of the Globe’s program, under 
the able management of Mrs. R. W. 
Hawkesworth and Martha Maynard. It 
was announced that the concert was 
given in aid of unemployed musicians, 
and to this end Hermann Weil, Mary 


Jordan and Arkady Bourstin volunteered 
their services. The event differed from 
others of its type in that it had a sort of 
café chantant attachment, with seats at 
tables and with gustatory pleasures dur- 
ing intermission. 

Most generous was the program, of 
which the instrumental portion was pro- 
vided by an orchestra of sixty under 
Maximilian Pilzer. Besides his effective 
and much applauded “Marche Slav,” 
Largo of the “New World” Symphony, 
“Meistersinger” Prelude and _ various 
other scheduled pieces, Mr. Pilzer added 
Victor Herbert’s “Al Fresco” and his 
transcription of Kreisler’s ‘Liebesfreud”’ 
and the Dvorak Humoresque. 

So effusive was the applause for Her- 
mann Weil’s “Evening Star” that he 
supplemented it with the Strauss “Zueig. 
nung” and “Herbsttag”’ by Hans A. 
Cesak, Flora MacDonald being his ac- 
companist for the encores. Mr. Bour- 
stin’s facile playing of the Saint-Saéns’s 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso was 
interrupted with applause, and the vio- 
linist was given many recalls after his 
added “Prize Song,” played with suave, 
refined tone. Miss Jordan, an attractive 
picture, sang her big Delilah aria of the 
Century so lusciously in French that she 
was forced to grant an extra song, “Long, 
Long Ago,” sung to harp accompaniment. 

K. S. C. 





Alice Bates Rice, soprano, of Boston, 
sang a program of Margaret Ruthven 
Lang’s songs at a musicale given in the 
Lang studios, Boston, recently. Mrs. 
Rice sang these songs with the composer 
at the piano. 
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500 AMERICANS IN BERLIN LATE IN APRIL 


Remarkable Fact of an Increase in Their Numbers Noted—-Conditions in the City Nearly Normal— 
Max Bruch Confers Signal Honor upon Two American Pianists—Trouble between Musicians’ 
League and Theatrical Managers in Berlin—Summer Opera for Nuremberg—Presentation of 
“Tristan’’ in Amsterdam Nearly Precipitates an Anti-German Riot 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W. 30, April 23, 1915. 

ETTERS from the United States 
have repeatedly expressed so much 
anxiety for Berlin in general and for 
friends and relatives here in particular, 
that we take this opportunity of reiter- 
ating that life in Berlin, on the whole, 
is quite normal. True enough, the in- 


habitants are put on fixed weekly rations. 


of flour, by the employment of the so- 
called “bread-cards.” This means that 
every person is permitted to consume 
1750 grms. of flour every week, a quan- 
tity amply sufficient for every normal 
individual. In fact, a foreign correspon- 
dent told me the other day that it was 


difficult for him to exhaust his bread- 
card every week; that he had never in 
all his life eaten so much bread as at the 
present time. Transportation in the city 
is somewhat impaired, the intervals be- 
tween trains in the subway and waits 
for tram-cars being longer than usual. 
All restaurants, cafés, etc., are closed at 
1 a.m., which is generally conceded to be 
extremely conducive to a return to the 
simple and wholesome life of our fore- 
fathers. 

On the other hand, the streets are not 
darkened to speak of, nor does the num- 
ber of individuals appearing in public 
places seem to have diminished, notwith- 
standing the decided depletion of the 
city’s population by the call to arms. 
The Americans in town—estimated at 
from 400 to 500—are making the most 
of life, and, of late, the astonishing 
phenomenon has been noted of a return 
of Americans to Berlin. Consequently, 
the hotels once more are beginning to 
fill up. The Hotel Esplanade, for in- 
stance—-patronized by the more affluent 
Americans—has again opened its mez- 
zanine which had been closed since the 
beginning of the war. The other day, 
the manager of this hotel informed me 
that all rooms were occupied, with the 
exception of a royal suite of seven rooms. 

Of the astonishing activity in the 
theatrical and concert field, our readers 
will have gained an inkling through 
these columns. Taken all in all, it may 
safely be said that Berlin life is invin- 
cible—whether Germany conquers or is 
defeated. 


Musicians’ League Demands Refused 


Another stir has been caused in mu- 
sical circles by the demand of the Mu- 
sicians’ League in Berlin for an increase 
of salary, amounting to from thirty to 
forty marks per month for orchestral 
musicians. The differences originated 
between the orchestra of the Metropole 
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Theater and the management of that 
popular light opera institution. Last 
Tuesday saw an excited meeting in the 
theater, the contending parties being 
represented by a committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Berlin Theatrical Managers 
and a representation of the Musicians’ 
League. The delegates of the league re- 
fused absolutely to renounce their de- 
mands for an increase, whereupon the 
theatrical managers broke off all further 
negotiations and decided not to employ 
any musicians of the league in future. 
All unexpired contracts with union mem- 
bers will be lived up to, but no new 
contracts made. 

This demand for an increase of salary 
has brought to light another dissension 
of several years standing between the 
same parties. For some time past, many 
theatrical managers had been dissatis- 
fied with the arrangement between the 
two parties that had been decided upon 
after many years of discussion, provid- 
ing that, in all negotiations, agreements, 
etc., between managers and musicians, 
the orchestra should be represented by 
a recognized managing board. This 
managing committee had _ co-ordi- 
nate authority to draw contracts, to 
decide the engagement of new musicians 
and the like. But now, simultaneously 
with the refusal of the salary demand 
of the musicians, several managers have 
also stipulated that the above concession 
to the Musicians’ League be withdrawn. 
At the time of writing, however, we 
learn that the Musicians’ League has 
reached a conciliation with three Berlin 
theatrical managers. 


Nuremberg Sets an Example 


Here is a news item that should appeal 
to the conscience of all our operatic pro- 
moters at home: The magistrate of the 
city of Nuremberg has sanctioned a 
special season of municipal opera in that 
city for the coming Summer months and 
the city has itself taken over the expense 
of lighting. Moreover, a preliminary 
sum of 4,000 Marks has been conceded 
by the magistrate, in the event that the 
box-office receipts prove inadequate to 
cover running expenses. When we bear 
in mind that Nuremberg has a popula- 
tion of but 350,000 inhabitants and that 
Germany at present is engaged in the 
most terrific war history ever was 
known, we may come to the conclusion 
that the United States is not quite so 
progressive operatically as it might be. 

The tenor, Leo Slezak, is to appear at 
the Deutsches Operntheater in Char- 
lottenberg, Berlin, in four special guest 
performances, as Eleazar in “La Juive,” 
on May 2 and 12; as Assad in Gold- 
mark’s “Queen of Sheba,” on the 6th, 
and, as Manrico, in “Il Trovatore” on 
the 9th. 


War Feeling at Amsterdam Opera 


A recent performance of Wagner’s 
“Tristan und Isolde” at the “Stadschouw- 
burg” in Amsterdam was attended with 
difficulties engendered by the war feel- 
ing. Up to the last minute, it did not 
seem at all sure that the performance 
could take place. The anti-German 
element of Amsterdam had assembled 
for the occasion, but evidently had not 
reckoned upon the efficiency of the Dutch 
police, who had drawn a cordon entirely 
around the theater half an hour before 
the performance began. When the cur- 
tain rose, it was found that a fairly 
large contingent of Germanophobes had 
found their way into the house, but all 
attempts to drown the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of the music-loving Hollanders 
by whistling and hisses merely resulted 
in an augmentation of the public’s de- 
monstration of sympathy. The splendid 
performance, said to have been the best 
witnessed in Holland for some time, was 
under the conductorship of Otto Lohse, 
with Heinrich Knote and Frau Palm- 
Cordes in the title réles. Their work 
pleased the Dutch and consequently they 
would not stand for any demonstrations 
of political antagonism. A number of 
arrests resulted from the attempted dis- 
turbance. 

For the 4th and 6th of May the Com- 
mittee for Belgian Refugees of the Lower 
House of Prussia has announced two 
symphony concerts to be given in the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, by the 
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Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Felix 
von Weingartner will conduct these con- 
certs and Lucille Weingartner-Marcel 
and the pianist, Arthur Schnabel, will be 
the soloists. The programs on both occa- 
sions will be devoted to Beethoven, Liszt, 
Brahms and Wagner, while at the second 
concert Lucille Weingartner will sing 
several of her husband’s songs. 


“Traviata” at Charlottenburg 


The Deutsches Operntheater of Char- 
lottenburg brought out something of a 
gala-performance last week in the shape 
of a premiére—for that theater—of 
Verdi’s “La Traviata.” The spirit and 
style of Verdi, as of Italian opera in 
general, have not been satisfactorily at- 
tained in Berlin for many a day. Ignaz 
Waghalter conducted, and the rdéles of 
Alfred, George Germont and Violetta 
were interpreted by Paul Hansen, 
Werner Engel and Hertha Stolzenberg 
respectively. Each proved unusually 
well qualified for his part. Waglhalter 
is showing himself more and more a con- 
ductor with Italian inclinations. The 
mise-en-scene by Director Hartmann 
was the acme of good stage manage- 
ment. 

An orchestral concert for the benefit 
of artists impoverished by the war was 
given in the Philharmonie on Thursday 
by the Society of Music Friends of Ber- 
lin, Prof. Ernst Wendel conducting. The 
program opened with the “Coriolan” 
Overture, which was followed by an ex- 


ceedingly unusual but none the less 
tasteful reading of Beethoven’s ‘Pas- 
torale’ Symphony. Professor Wendel 


has ideas of his own and succeeds in ex- 
pressing them logically, even though 
they may not conform with custom. 
Liszt’s E Flat Concerto, as played by 
Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, received a force- 
ful, plastic and intensely artistic inter- 
pretation. Strauss’s “Tod und Verkla- 
rung” concluded the program. 

José Maria Lepanto, the celebrated 
vocal and dramatic teacher of Berlin, 
has been engaged as master of the tech- 
nique of elocution and voice treatment 
for Max Reinhardt’s German Dramatic 
School of the Deutsches Theater. It is 
generally conceded that Lepanto is the 
ideal choice for the position. 


Bruch Honors American Pianists 


Last, but, by no means least, here is 
a piece of news that should make the 
American music profession “sit up and 
take notice.”” The German master, Max 
Bruch, aged seventy-six, has written a 
Concerto, for two pianos, for the Amer- 
ican sisters Rose and Ottilie Sutro, of 
Baltimore. Bruch wrote this work for 
the Sutro sisters in six weeks, dedicated 
it to them in appreciation of their work 
and gave them the exclusive right of pro- 
duction and publication for life. It was 
with more than common curiosity, there- 
fore, that we accepted the master’s in- 
vitation to attend a private first hearing 
before a small invited audience in the 
Philharmonie on Saturday morning when 
Max Bruch himself conducted the Misses 


Sutro, of course, playing the piano parts. 

The work has an initial Andante move- 
ment, a second movement, Allegro molto 
vivace, and a third and fourth movement, 
drawn into one, represented by an An 
dante sostenuto and an Allegro. The 
music is typically Bruch—which is to 
say, exceedingly melodious, even though 
reminiscences of Wagner intrude them- 
selves. Splendidly effective in form and 
brilliant in orchestration, the score 
represents an exceedingly grateful task 
for the pianists. 

It must not be overlooked that writing 
a concerto for two pianos is something 
of a problem and may account for the 
apparently limited elaboration of the 
piano parts. Moreover, Bruch is a dis- 
tinctly orchestral writer and, therefore, 
less inclined to concede undue promi- 
nence to the piano than he is to treat 
this instrument as one of the constituent 
parts of the orchestra. We shall look 
forward with interest to the first reports 
from America on this exquisitely har- 
monious work of the venerable master. 

O. P. JACOB. 





HUBBARD OPERA TALKS 





281 of Them Given in 192 Days—Fifteen 
Works Discussed 


Havrah Hubbard has just completed a 
remarkable series of lectures on grand 
opera. The season of the Hubbard 
Opera Talks began at the Century Opera 
House, New York, on October 4, and 
ended in Boston on Saturday, May 15. 
During this time no less than 281 talks 
have been given, and descriptions of fif- 
teen different operas have been presented 
either in their entirety or in part. This 
means that on every one of the 192 avail- 
able days Mr. Hubbard has presented 
more than one opera. Frequently he has 
presented two and three, and on certain 
occasions aS many as four operas in a 
single day. Mr. Hubbard recites virt- 
ually the entire text from memory and 
enacts the important scenes. 

The fifteen works consisted of “Tann- 
hauser,” which has been the subject of 
40 lectures; “Lohengrin,” 28; “Sieg- 
fried,” 24; “Parsifal,” 16; “Die Meister- 
singer,” 15; “Secret of Suzanne,” 44; 
“La Bohéme,” 35; “Madama Butterfly,” 
19; “Jewels of the Madonna,” 23; “Love 
of the Three Kings,” 20; Hansel and 
Gretel,’ 18; “Monna Vanna,” 17; 
“Otello,” 16; “Tales of Hoffmann,” 8; 
“Louise,” 2. 

Mr. Hubbard has just gone to his 
summer home at Grossmont, Cal., where 
he is a close neighbor of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, and will remain there until 
October when he begins a tour which 
will extend from the Pacific Coast to 
New England. He will be in the West 
and Middle West until the holidays, com- 
ing to New York, however, the second 
week in November, at. which time he 
gives the first talk in the course before 
the National Opera Club of America, of 
which he has been elected official lec- 
turer. He will have as his associate 
Wells Weston, pianist. 


The Society of American Dramatists 
and Composers has elected Victor Her- 
bert, the composer, one of its directors. 
With the Authors’ League of America, 
the society has formed a committee of ar- 
bitration to deal with alleged infringe- 
ments of copyrights. 
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CORRECTION OF SMALL FAULTS 
VOICE TEACHER'S FIRST DUTY 





Bad Vocal Habits Likely to Be 
Increased Through Practice, 
Says Mr. Randolph 


i these days when it is being de- 
manded of voice teachers that they 
be able to illustrate their own precepts, 
it is refreshing to watch the work of 
Emory B. Randolph, who is not only a 
vocal instructor with pupils demonstrat- 
ing his ideas, but a splendid exponent of 
his art. Mr. Randolph has been tenor 
soloist of prominent New York and 
Brooklyn churches for many years, and 
is one of the popular makers of records 


for the Edison Phonograph Company. 

“T am no faddist,” said Mr. Randolph 
to a MUSICAL AMERICA representative, 
one day last week. “I believe in sim- 
plicity, and above all, in sanity. There 
is no vocal condition, be it slight or 
serious, pathological or otherwise, for 
which there is not a direct remedy, a 
remedy which when analyzed will not 
be found wanting in a direct application 
of things as they are. You know, it is 
an easy matter to operate a machine or 
instrument that is in perfect condition, 
and a person knowing nothing of the 
inner mechanism may run it success- 
fully. But, it is another question when 
a flaw becomes apparent. Then, it re- 
quires a knowledge of the construction 
of the instrument and the function of 
each part. 

“Many great singers of the past, after 
a few years of success have. suddenly 
found the voice failing, without (to their 
sorrow and the public’s) being able to 
find either a cause or a cure. If an in- 
dividual has a good voice, that is, with no 
chronic faults, and has also musical in- 
telligence, good appearance and ambi- 
tion, there is every chance for a career. 


Beginning of Bad Habits 


“It is possible for a student to achieve 
success without really understanding the 
faults so common in the average indi- 
vidual. But it is when overwork or care- 
less singing causes singers to commence 
bad habits that the trouble _ begins. 
Without a complete understanding of the 
fundamental principles of the use of the 
voice they find themselves going from 
bad to worse. 

“Many cases of this kind are before 
our eyes, and many students study for 
years, here and abroad, with teachers 
of great reputation, and suddenly realize 
that they are going backward! Why? 
One of the most common reasons is, that 
the teacher, not understanding the funda- 
mentals, allows the small faults to grow 
larger through incorrect practice. 

“A teacher may make a great repu- 
tation by producing one or two pupils 
who become prominent. If conditions 
are right, this may be done in a very 
short time. It is more work and proof 
of a teacher’s ability to take a pupil 
without an exceptional voice, and bad 
faults, developing it so that the owner 
of the voice eventually sings well. This 
can be done in every case if there is the 
sufficient musical intelligence enough to 
carry a tune! 


Talking-Machine as Critic 


“Do you realize what a helpful ma- 
chine Mr. Edison has made for the vocal 
tudent? There is something which 
coldly records faults as well as virtues, 

most severe, heartless critic! Thous- 
ands of singers make ‘trials’ for the 
phonograph each year, and only a few 
are found available. Why? Because the 
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faults stand out so much more plainly 
in a record than in a large hall before 
the public. Many so-called good singers 
fail to recognize the singing as their 
own. Nasal, throaty and breathy tones 
cause blasts upon the records, making 
them impossible. 

“There seems to be no profession in 
which so much will be endured! Often 
an individual will study for five or ten 
years, without being able, after time and 
money expended, to earn with all his 
knowledge, an honest dollar!” 


Mr. Randolph is the teacher of Grace 
Hoffman, the young American soprano, 


who has been scoring successes recently 
with the Zuro Opera Company. 
AVERY STRAKOSCH. 





SUCCESSFUL IOWA FESTIVAL 





Distinguished Soloists Help Make 
Mount Vernon Event Memorable 


MOUNT VERNON, IA., May 7.—Cornell 
College Conservatory’s seventeenth an- 
nual music festival took place on April 
29 and 30, and May 1, and was a com- 
plete success both from the standpoint 
of artistry and attendance. Horace AI- 
den Miller is the director of the Cornell 
Oratorio Society, which sang Coleridge- 
Taylor’s, “Tale of Old Japan,” at the 
final concert. 

Distinguished soloists helped to make 
the festival memorable. Marie Rappold 
gave the first concert in place of Julia 
Culp who was ill. The second concert 
brought the young American violinist, 
Francis MacMillen, in a fine program 
finely given. The second evening con- 
cert was given by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Frederick Stock, director. 
Clarence Whitehill, the baritone soloist, 
sang “‘Wotan’s Farewell,” and an aria 
by Massenet splendidly. 

On Saturday afternoon, Rudolph Ganz, 
the Swiss pianist, played concertos by 
Mozart and Liszt and Mr. Stock directed 
works by Dvorak, Strauss and Glazou- 
now. In the evening the Coleridge-Tay- 
lor cantata was sung with the following 





soloists: Olive Kline, soprano; Margaret 
Keyes, contralto; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, and Clarence Whitehill. Mr. Mil- 


ler conducted. 

The Chicago Orchestra, which assisted 
during the cantata was heard later in 
a short program at which two “Indian 
Sketches,” by Mr. Miller, were played, 


arousing considerable interest. Although 
the chorus had comparatively little work 
to do, it sang with spirit and precision 
and its work showed a gain over last 
year. 





Popular Artists in New Rochelle Concert 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., May 6.—The 
Woman’s Choral Club concert on April 
27 in Germania Hall introduced to this 
city’s music lovers the following sterling 
artists: Mildred Dilling, harpist; Hardy 
Williamson, tenor; Ora M. Fletcher, so- 
prano, and Eleanor Stark-Stanley, pian- 
ist. Particularly fine was the work of 
Miss Dilling and Mr. Williamson. The 
concert was pleasing and was largely 
attended. 





Choral Concert in Phoenix, Ariz. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., May 8.—The Lyric 
Club of this city gave its first concert 
on May 8 in the Methodist Church, be- 
ing assisted by J. A. Westervelt, bari- 


tone, and Helena Munn Redewill, organ- 
ist. The other soloists were Mrs. W. 
Raymond Battin, contralto; Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Sargent, soprano, and Mrs. 
Arthur Gibbons Hulett, soprano. The 
chorus, under William Conrad Mills’s 
baton, sang well. 





Soloists for Bach Festival 


Dr. J. Fred. Wolle, conductor of the 
Bach Choir, has announced the soloists 
of the Bach Festival to be given at Le- 
high University on Friday, May 28, and 
Saturday, May 29. They are:  So- 
pranos, Mrs. Mary Hissem De Moss, 
New York, and Mrs. Marie Zimmerman, 
Philadelphia; altos, Mrs. Gertrude May 
Stein Bailey, Bronxville, N. Y., Mrs. 
Florence Mulford Hunt, Newark, N. J.; 


tenor, Nicholas Douty, Philadelphia; 
basses, Henri Scott, Philadelphia, and 


Louis Kreidler, Chicago. The accompani- 
ment will be given by forty members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and by T. 
Edgar Shields, organist. 





SAN DIEGO HEARS WORKS BY 
ORGANIST OF ITS EXPOSITION 





Excerpts from Dr. Stewart’s 
‘‘Montezuma”’ Played Ably 
by Orchestra 


AN DIEGO, CAL., April 27.—In fea- 
turing four excerpts from “Monte- 
zuma,” the music drama of Dr. Hum- 
phrey J. Stewart, official organist at the 
Exposition, works composed for and pre- 
sented by the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco, the Popular Symphony Or- 
chestra, Chesley Mills, conductor, intro- 
duced a happy feature at its last con- 
cert, Friday, April 16. The excerpts, 
“Darkness and Dawn,” Intermezzo, 
Valse Lente and Processional March 
were intensely beautiful and were pre- 
sented in such form as to win commenda- 
tion from the composer himself, who sat 
in a box in the crowded theater. These 
pleased the audience immensely, and 
especially worthy is the prelude, “Dark- 
ness and Dawn.” 

Mrs. Helen Ruggles White, coloratura 
soprano, a petite person with a surpris 
ing volume of voice, was the soloist and 
responded to two encores after her 
“Charmant Oiseau” from “The Pear! of 
Brazil.” Other numbers played admir- 
ably by the orchestra included Dvorak’s 
“Bohemian Carnival”; the Brahms C 
Minor Symphony and the Sibelius “Fin- 
landia.”’ 


Gertrude Gilbert, who has been per- 
haps the greatest factor in the city’s 
musical growth, was unanimously re- 


elected president of the Amphion Club at 
the annual election. Others elected were 
Mrs. Florence Schinkel Gray, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Edward Lannon, secre- 
tary and treasurer both being re-elected 
from last year’s ticket. 

Preceding the election of officers was 
a splendid home-artist day. This was 
the first time Bess Gilbert, sister of the 
president of the society, has been heard 
in public since her return from Berlin 
shortly after the war began. All were 
delighted with her work. Appearing 
ably on the program also were Helen 
Engel Bosworth, violin, and Mrs. Flor- 
ence Schinkel Gray, piano. 

The Exposition has brought many 
prominent musicians to San Diego. One 
of the most recent arrivals is Richard 
Keys Biggs, organist and choirmaster of 
Madison Avenue Temple, New York 
City, and of the church of St. Anne’s on 
the Heights of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 
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Biggs has consented to play at the Ex- 
position on the famous organ in two re 
citals, the first to-morrow afternoon and 
the second on Thursday. 

Splendid concerts are being given each 
afternoon and evening at the Exposi- 
tion these days, Creatore having come 
this week with his band to fill a two 
weeks’ engagement. 

A new organiation, as yet unnamed; 
appeared before the members and guests 
of the Mendelssohn-MacDowell Club re- 
cently. The able personnel of the quin- 
tet included Mrs. Frieda Foote Chap- 
man, violin, under whose personal direc 


tion this group has been working for 
some months; Sybil Anderson, second 
violin; Frank Cutler Kendall, viola; 
Richard Schliewen, ’cello, and Norma 
Owen, piano. The program included 
Quartet, Op. 44, No. 1, Mendelssohn; 
Serenade, Op. 56, for two violins with 
piano, Sinding; Quintet, Op. &, 
Dvorak. 

Alice Devin, who is a young violin 


pupil of the Gittelson Conservatory, was 
heard to good advantage recently in a 
recital of her own. R. M. D. 


Max Fiedler has now been acclaimed 
in Stockholm as especially a Brahms in 
terpreter. 
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FRANCHETTI OPERA LEADING SCALA NOVELTY 


But High Hopes Were Disappointed in Milan Premiére of “Notte Di Leggenda’’—Success of New 
Conductor in Serafin’s Chair—“Rigoletto” and ‘Rheingold’? Most Frequently Produced Operas 
of the Season—‘‘Prince Igor’’ Postponed because of War 


MILAN, ITALY, April 15.—The Scala 
season, which has now closed, ran from 
December 20 to April 10, opening with 
“Das Rheingold,” which had fourteen 
repetitions. The other operas were: 
“Rigoletto,” twenty-one performances; 
Franchetti’s new “Notte Di Leggenda,” 
seven; “Loreley’” sixteen; La Gioconda,”’ 
twelve; “Fedra,” four. One matinée was 
devoted to the ballet, “La Korrigane.” 

The production of “Rheingold” was, 
for the most part, entirely worthy of the 
Wagnerian tradition. The singers whose 
work received specially favorable com- 
ment were De Luca, in the part of Al- 
berich, and Edoardo Di Giovanni as 
Loge. 

Di Giovanni (Johnson) again demon- 
strated his extraordinary command of 
Italian diction. The Italian public is ex- 
tremely sensitive on this point and not 
prone to be liberal in its praise of for- 
eigners, but the press has been unani- 
mous in referring to the attainments of 
the Canadian artist in this respect. His 
interpretation of Loge was especially in- 
teresting and completely free from ex- 
aggeration. His profound mastery of 
phrasing was never more manifest than 
in his declamation of the celebrated, 
“Everywhere is life and motion” in the 
second scene. 

Signor Cirino, as Wotan, sang with 
much art, and Paltrinieri, as Mime, was 
well received. Mme. Bertazzoli, as 
Fricka, Mme. Solari, as Freya, Mme. 
Corbetta, as Erda, and Mmes. Cesari, 
Garavaglia and Beretta, as Rhine 
Maidens, contributed to a very harmoni- 
ous ensemble. 


Serafin’s Successor 


The greatest interest of the opening 
night was in the orchestra leader, Gino 
Marinuzzi. Coming after the brilliant 
and popular Serafin to a position of so 
great responsibility (at the Scala the 
orchestra leader is director of the stage 
production as well), and being unknown 
to the great mass of the public, the pre- 
miére was a severe test. It was made 
even more difficult by the fact that a 
part of the orchestra had been changed, 
rendering it less easy of amalgamation. 
The result exceeded expectation, as the 
orchestra furnished the best contribu- 
tion to the success of the performance. 
The score was treated with great re- 
spect, one cut only being allowed. The 
intonation was generally good. 
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The second. of the season’s offerings 
was “Rigoletto,” which was presented 
on December 29. The baritone, Galeffi, 
was the hero of the occasion. His mag- 
nificent voice was displayed to great ad- 
vantage and the only criticism brought 
against his interpretation was a certain 
seeking after effect in the matter of 
novelty of tempo now and then. He had 
moments of intense dramatic expression. 
Graziella Pareto, whose voice is rather 
limited in volume for the Scala, in the 
part of Gilda showed the possession of 
a very complete technique. The tenor, 
Lazaro, who had such a big success the 
year before in “Parisina,” has developed 
a baritone timbre, and his singing of 
the “Parmi veder le lagrime” was not 
such as to add to his laurels of last 
year. Maestro Marinuzzi was greatly 
praised for his conscientious direction. 

The following night the ballet of 
Francois Coppée and Louis Mérante, 
“La Korrigane,’ with Widor’s music, 
was seen for the first time in Milan, 
thirty-two years after its premiére at 
the Paris Opéra. The Breton fairy tale, 
not lacking in poetic touches, was found 
very simple and perhaps a little old- 
fashioned. Especially old-fashioned the 
music. The Scala management sought 
to overcome a certain inherent monotony 
by substituting in one place a fragment 
of Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin,” 
which was very successfully welded in. 
The heroine was charmingly imperson- 
ated by the prima ballerina, Luigia 
Baldi, and the orchestra was directed 
by Maestro Somma. 


Franchetti’s New Opera 


“Notte Di Leggenda,” melodrama, by 
G. Forzano, with music by Alberto 
Franchetti, the first novelty of the sea- 
son, called out the finest audience which 
up to then had filled the Scala in this 
war year. This homage was bestowed in 
a special degree because of the nature of 
Franchetti’s previous work. The artistic 
sincerity and devotion to the basic prin- 
ciples of Italian music, which he had 
manifested and maintained almost alone 
against the flood of foreign imitation had 
not been forgotten by his fellow-country- 
men during his nine years of silence. 
He had always sought to demonstrate 
that Italian bel canto has as many possi- 
bilities of vital forces as it ever had, and 
that modern methods of instrumentation 
can only perfect and beautify it. And 
his public have always hoped for that 
perfect opera which was to vindicate his 
theories. 

We may state at once that this hope 
was not realized in the “Notte Di 
Leggenda.” In spite of some really fine 
pages, the opera did not greatly interest 
or convince, and its remarkably good in- 
terpretation could not save it from pass- 
ing into the company of the innumerable 
experiments that are remembered only 
by the students of musical history. 

It gave to the baritone, De Luca, a 
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creation of which he availed himself 
magnificently, and Cecilia Gagliardi, as 
the heroine, sang and acted with the fine 
voice and dramatic power always asso- 
ciated with her. 


Catalani’s “Loreley” 


“Loreley” had been given very careful 
preparation, and the principal réle was 
to have been sung by Mme. Krucenisky. 
This artist, however, through continued 
indisposition, was obliged to postpone the 
premiére from night to night, and finally 
to renounce the part. When, on Feb- 
ruary 5, the curtain finally went up on 
Catalini’s interesting creation, the name- 
part was taken by the exuberantly 
dramatic Eugenia Burzio. The Milanese 
public had not seen the “Loreley” for ten 
years, and several years had also passed 
upon the absence of this extremely popu- 
lar artist. The return of both was greeted 
with enthusiasm. The work of Maestro 
Marinuzzi in the preparation and con- 
duct of the music received more un- 
stinted praise than any of his previous 
interpretations. 

In the “Gioconda” revival, on March 
1, the interpretation, especially on the 
part of Cecilia Gagliardi and Galeffi, was 
extremely brilliant. For the first time 
during the season, the conducting of 
Maestro Marinuzzi was’ unfavorably 
criticized in this opera. 

“Fedra”’ was the final opera of the 
season. 

The “Prince Igor” of Borodin, which 
was to have been the third novelty of the 
season, has been reserved for more tran- 
quil times. It is an opera that requires 
vast preparation, and Maestro Mingardi, 
general manager of the Scala, explains 
that this year’s production fell victim to 
the war. AVIS WATERMAN. 


‘Brooklyn Choir and Soloists in Concert 


of Varied Attractiveness 


A concert which held the attention 
of a large audience was_ recently 
given by Edward K. Macrum, or 
ganist, and the choir of the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. The admirably trained chorus 
sang among other numbers, “The Mil- 
ler’s Wooing,” by Fanning; “Softly Fall 
the Shades of Evening,” by Hatton; 


Buck’s arrangement of “Annie Laurie,” 
Woodman’s “The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes,” “Chit-Chat,” by Moffatt, and “In- 
flammatus” from “Stabat Mater,” by 
Rossini. The solo in the latter was sung 
by Mrs. May Redick Prina, the new 
soprano of this church, who in this and 
other numbers displayed high artistic 
ability. She sang Henschel’s “Spring,” 
Massenet’s “Elegie” and Osgood’s 
“April.” Sascha Jacobsen displayed his 
technical and interpretative powers in 
compositions by Mozart, Schubert, Cot- 
tenet, Sammartina, Mendelssohn, d’Am- 
brosio, Burleigh and Kreisler. The fine 
contralto of Mrs. Alice L. Mertens was 
heard in Stickles’s “Still wie die Nacht,” 
Spross’s “Yesterday and To-day” and 
“Where Blossoms Grow,” Sans —. 





Sprague Chorus Sings Two Mendelssohn 
Works in Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO, O., May 7.—Mendelssohn’s 
“Athalie” and “The Hymn of Praise,” 
sung by the Oratorio Society under the 
direction of Herbert Foster Sprague, last 
evening, at Trinity Church, were among 
the most ambitious and successful ef- 
forts the society has undertaken. The 
church was completely filled by an ex- 
tremely attentive audience.. The soloists 
were Reed Miller, tenor; Mrs. Edward 
T. Affleck, soprano; Nellie Goodwin, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Edith Christie Gould, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Arthur Brandon, con- 
tralto. Maude Drago was the organist 
and Mrs. G. R. Munro the — 
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Apollo Choir of Calgary Gives Annual 
Concerts 


CALGARY, CAN., May 8.—The Apollo 
Choir, P. L. Newcombe, conductor, of 
this city, gave its annual concert re- 
cently in the First Baptist Church. 
Grieg’s cantata, “Olaf Trygvason,” the 
principal offering, was well sung. Zelie 
Delsarte, contralto, and W. A. Fleming, 
baritone, sang the solo parts. The in- 
strumental soloists, Max Weil, violinist, 
and Leonore Mudge, pianist, also per- 
formed capably. Beatrice Chapman was 
the organist. 





Gamble Party Tour Closes 


The Ernest Gamble Concert Party 
closed its season in the vicinity of New 
York last week. The party has been 
on tour since last September and has 
been over most of the United States. 
Mr. Gamble sang in the “Creation” with 
the Pacific Choral Society at the San 
Francisco Exposition in April. The en- 
tire Summer of 1915 is booked for the 
organization. 




















to express himself in his own music ;— 
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and full information will be gladly furnished. 


A New and Beautiful Occupation 


Cut off from all possible foreign music | 
study, prospective musicians and teachers 
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WHAT IS THIS METHOD? 


usiastic over its 


| EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 
| 31 York’)Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 
DR. LYMAN ABBOTT writes: ‘‘Mrs. Copp teaches children to think and to express them- | 


selves in terms of music. 


She converts it from a blind, mechanical copying into a vital self-expres- 


sion. . . . It seems to me more than a method, it is a revolution, and converts musical education 
from a mere drill and drudgery into an inspiration and a life.’’ 
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SPLENDID ARTISTRY IN PATERSON’S FESTIVAL 




















Despite Counter Attraction of 
Billy Sunday’s Meetings, the 
Brilliant Array of Artists 
Draws Large Crowds to the 
Three Concerts—Contest for 
Local Pianist a Constructive 
Feature of Event—Surround- 
ing Towns Represented in 
Audiences 





ATERSON, N. J., May 13—For 
the past thirteen years the Pater- 
son Music Festivals have been under the 
direction of C. Mortimer Wiske, who 
recently also conducted the big festival 
in Newark. The concerts in Paterson 
have annually drawn a great throng 
from Paterson itself and from the sur- 
rounding territory, and this year was no 
exception. Though Billy Sunday, the 
evangelist, is attracting crowds to the 
tabernacle only a few blocks away, the 
armory of the Fifth Regiment, where 
the concerts are held, was well filled on 
all three nights. 

The soloists for the series were Anna 
Case, soprano; Mary Jordan, contralto; 
Paul Althouse, tenor; Henri Seott, bass, 
who sang on Tuesday evening; Pasquale 
Amato, baritone; Ethel Leginska, pian- 
ist, and Gertrude Rennyson, soprano, 
who appeared on Wednesday; and Mar- 
cella Sembrich, soprano; George Dostal, 
tenor; Joseph Gotsch, violoncellist, and 
a local pianist, Harold Bender, who ap- 








Paterson Festival 


array of artists created much interest 
in the festival. 
Excellent Choral Works 


The Paterson chorus has profited much Pianists’ Contest; No. 4, Henri 


sings generally with good attack and a house 
rich volume of tone. It has evidently 
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“She is without any equivo- 
cation the greatest female 
pianist heard since the hal- 
cyon days of Carreno, and, 
extravagant as it may seem, 
there are certain phases in 
her art which even supersede 
that titanic player in her best 
years.” 


Says “The Enquirer,’’ Cincinnati, Friday, Feb. 8, 1907 
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Figures, as Photographed Off- 
peared on Thursday’s program. This Duty. No. 1, Ethel Leginska, Utilizing the Piao 
Top as a Resting Place During a Lull 
Rehearsal at the Armory; No. 2, Mary Jordan 
and Anna Case, about to Embark for a Motor 
Trip; No. 3, Harold Bender, Winner of the Local 
No. 5, 
through its extended rehearsals and Paul Althouse, Conductor Wiske and Mrs. 
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paid considerable attention to the dyna- 
mic requirements of the compositions it 
essays, and its performances usually are 
well-rounded and agreeable to listen to. 
As is the case most probably with many 
choruses of a like nature throughout the 
country, where the singers are not re- 
cruited from the ranks of musicians, but 
principally from among people who have 
little technical knowledge of singing, 
there will appear slight faults in intona- 
tion or attack, but in fairness it must 
be stated that such lapses were remark- 
ably infrequent. The membership of the 
Paterson chorus is about 600 singers. 

The orchestra at the festival was as- 
sembled from the membership of the 
New York Philharmonic Society and 
from the Paterson Symphony Orchestra. 
Under C. Mortimer Wiske, conductor of 
the festival, this body of men worked 
enthusiastically to make the festival an 
enjoyable one. 


Newark Singers Aid 


The choral numbers on Tuesday eve- 
ning included Handel’s “Awake _ the 
Trumpets Lofty Sound”; Grieg’s “Land- 
sighting,” with the incidental solo sung 
by Henri Scott, and an excerpt from 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” with 
the assistance of a picked chorus of 
twenty singers from the Newark festival 
chorus, under Sidney A. Baldwin, and 
with Anna Case in the solo part. The 
final number of the evening was a 
Gounod “Chorus of Revelers.” 

Mary Jordan, the contralto, was in 
her best voice on Tuesday evening and 
lent to her interpretations of Bemberg’s 
“lla Mort de Jeanne d’Arc” and Meyer- 
beer’s “Ach, Mein Sohn” beauty and 
breadth of tone and clarity of utterance 
that resulted in a great demonstration 
of approval from the audience. Mr. Alt- 
house employed his excellent tenor in the 
“Cielo e Mar” from “La Gioconda,” and 


Anna Case repeated her Newark suc- 
cess in the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” 
and the “Depuis le jour” aria from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise.” Both artists were in 
splendid voice and were recalled repeat- 
edly and compelled to sing extra num- 
bers to which Charles Gilbert Spross 
played the accompaniments artistically. 
Henri Scott was superb in the Thomas 
aria, “Tambour Major,” and he _ pre- 
sented “Wotan’s Farewell” from “Wal- 
kiire” magnificently. His singing was 
marked by wonderful ease of delivery 
and great dramatic power. Like all the 
soloists, his work was received with en- 
thusiastic applause. 

On Wednesday night the storm caused 
a diminution of the attendance, but the 
audience was well rewarded for braving 
the elements. Mr. Amato was, as _ in 
Newark, the bright particular star of 
the evening, but it must be stated that 
Ethel Leginska was a close contender 
for the honor. The baritone’s numbers 
included the “Largo al Factotum” from 
the “Barber”; the “Prologue” from 
“Pagliacci” and the “Toreador” song 
from “Carmen.” In spite of his strenu- 
ous work this season Signor Amato 
showed few signs of weariness. 


Leginska’s Marked Success 


Miss Leginska scored heavily through 
her presentation of the Rubinstein D 
Minor Concerto, in which her power was 
well displayed. The Andante movement 
received an interpretation of exquisite 
beauty. Even more popular in its ap- 
peal to the general audience was the 
Schulz-Evler arrangement of the Strauss 
“Blue Danube” Waltz. Here she was 
compelled to respond to the demand for 
an extra number and played a Chopin 
Etude. 

Miss Rennyson was soloist in the ex- 
cerpt from the unfinished opera of Men- 
delssohn, “Loreley,” voicing the soprano 
part with artistry. She was also heard 
in the “Abscheulicher” aria from “Fi- 
delio.” In these numbers she was usu- 
ally successful in pleasing the audience. 

Winner of Competition Appears 

The concert on Thursday night drew 
the largest crown of the series, owing 
partly to the presen@ée of Mme. Sem: 
brich’s name upon the bill and because 


[Continued on next page] 
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of the début of Harold Bender, a local 
pianist, who was selected as soloist in 
open competition. Mme. Sembrich was 
in splendid voice and sang the “Dove 
Sono” aria from Mozart’s “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” and, in Polish, an aria from 
Moniuszko’s “Halka.” In addition to the 
arias she was heard in a group includ- 
ing Schumann’s “Widmung,” Strauss’s 
“Zueignung,” Massenet’s “Ouvre_ tes 
yeux bleus,” Frank La Forge’s “To a 
Messenger,” and a Norwegian folk song, 
“Kom Kjyra.” In this group and in 
her additional numbers, Mme. Sembrich 
was accompanied sympathetically by 
Richard Epstein. Her singing aroused 
much enthusiasm and she added “Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye” and other folk songs. 
George Dostal scored a popular suc- 
cess in the Donizetti aria “Deserto in 
terra” from “Don Sebastiano,” and “O, 
Paradiso” from “L’Africaine.” Upon 


insistent recalls he sang Balfe’s “Then 
You’ll Remember Me.” He disclosed a 
high lyric tenor voice that is especially 
good in the upper register. 


Gotsch Plays His Own Work 


Joseph Gotsch, the New York Phil- 
harmonic ’cellist, was a popular soloist. 
He played the Bruch adagio “Kol Nidrei” 
with orchestra, his own “Berceuse Amer- 
icaine,” and Popper’s “Vito,” with piano. 
The broadness and purity of his tone and 
his excellent technical dexterity was ap- 
plause-compelling, and Mr. Gotsch added 
the Schumann “Traumerei,”’ tenderly 
played. His efficient accompanist was 
Mrs. C. Mortimer Wiske. 

In Harold Bender’s playing of the 
Grieg A Minor Concerto, Op. 16, of 
which he performed the first and second 
movements, there was evident consider- 
able natural ability and a well developed 
technic. As yet the young man does not 
enter deeply into the poetic content of 


the composition, still his performance 
was a satisfying one and promises much 
for his future success. He was twice 
recalled and played extra numbers. Mr. 
Bender is a student at the von Ende 
School of Music, New York. 

In the course of the festival the or- 
chestra, besides playing the accompani- 
ments for soloists and chorus, gave 
ample evidence of its ability in Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody, the “Inter- 
mezzo” from “Jewels of the Madonna” 
by Wolf-Ferrari; Nicolai’s “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” Overture, the familiar “An- 
dante Cantabile” of Tschaikowsky, the 
Overture to “Freischiitz” and Berlioz’s 
“Valse des Sylphes” and the “Rakoczy 
March.” 

The choral numbers on Wednesday 
evening were “Now the Roll of the Lively 
Drum,” from Donizetti’s “Daughter of 
the Regiment,” a portion of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Loreley” and the “March” from 
“Carmen.” On Thursday there was the 





Beethoven “Hallelujah!” from his 
“Mount of Olives” and the Leslie unac- 
companied “How Sweet the Moonlight 
Sleeps,” exquisitely performed, and 
Weinzerl’s charmingly melodious “Love 
and Spring.” 


Festival Officers 


The officers of the Festival Association 
are: Hon. Robert H. Fordyce, presi- 
dent; John B. Mason, vice-president; 
John R. Morris, secretary, and Frederick 
S. Cowperthwait, treasurer. The direc- 
tors are: Wayne Dumont, John Toole, 
John J. Fitzgerald, I. A. Hall, Grant 
Sipp, Samuel A. Barbour, E. Harvey 
Lambert, Hon. Andrew F. McBride, ex- 
officio. The listed patrons of the festival 
are residents not only of Paterson but of 
the following towns: Passaic, Ruther- 
ford, Maywood, Hackensack, Ridgewood 
and Pompton Plains, N. J.; Hillburn and 
Suffern, N. Y., and neste @ | 





DR. LOEWE’S ORATORIO “JOHN HUSS” 
GIVEN ITS AMERICAN PREMIERE 





Sung by Smetana Singing Society Composed of Chicago Bohemians 
—Ida Divinoff in Violin Recital—Chamber Music by Society 


of American Musicians 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, May 17, 1915. 


AST week’s music had one perform- 
ance of more than ordinary conse- 
quence in the first production in America 
of Dr. Loewe’s oratorio, “John Huss,” 
which was given at Orchestra Hall 
Wednesday evening by the Smetana Sing- 
ing Society, under the joint direction of 
Adolph and Stephen A. Erst. 

The Bohemians of Chicago united to 
celebrate the fifth centenary of the 
martyrdom of Huss, the reformer, and 
as part of this commemoration, pre- 
sented the work just mentioned. 

The Smetana Singing Society is com- 
posed of about two hundred singers, who 
showed good training and fresh and 
powerful voices. The sopranos are par- 
ticularly brilliant, and the work of the 
tenors is firm and of musical quality. 
Under Stephen Erst, the son, the dif- 
ferent choruses of Dr. Loewe’s composi- 
tion were sung with admirable compre- 
hension, and the entire production, in- 
cluding the orchestral parts, and the 
organist and soloists was deserving of 
praise. 

The text of the oratorio concerns itself 
with some of the episodes of Huss’s jour- 
ney to Constance and his immolation 
there. For these incidents, Dr. Loewe 
wrote music which is tuneful and of sim- 
ple harmonic construction. Only occasion- 
ally does the composer treat the story 
with dramatic depth. 

There are many recitatives and arias 
for the more than half dozen soloists, of 
whom Adolph Erst, well-known in 
Chicago as the leading Bohemian tenor, 
in the title réle, particularly distinguished 
himself. Mr. Erst has a lyric voice of 
natural beauty and he handled it skil- 


fully. Mrs. Louisa Topinka, a soprano 
of dramatic propensities, sang the music 
of Queen Barbara effectively, and Ella 
Kolar, mezzo soprano, evinced musical 
taste as the Gypsy Seeress. Rudolph In- 
gerle, Marie Matejack and Edward 
Zajicek were others who interpreted solo 
parts. 

Wilhelm Middelschulte gave good 
support at the organ, and Frank Zajicek, 
the president of the society, furnished 
short explanations of some seventeen 
stereopticon pictures illustrating the life 
of the martyr. Much credit is due Mr. 
Zajicek for the successful production of 
the oratorio. He made a very readable 
translation of the text from Bohemian 
into English. The society sang in the 
Bohemian tongue. 

Ida Divinoff, the Chicago violinist, 
after an absence of several years abroad, 
spent both in study and concertizing, 
gave her first recital here at the Black- 
stone Theater Sunday afternoon, and in 
a program which contained the “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,” by Lalo, and short 
pieces by Beethoven, Tor Aulin, Tschai- 
kowsky, Kreisler, Novacek, Bruch, 
Chopin and Sarasate, disclosed tempera- 
mental gifts, a tone of warmth and of 
good quality and adequate technique. 
However, Miss Divinoff is deficient in 
rhythmic sense and found dfficulty in 
keeping her instrument in tune in the 
Lalo symphony and in the Kreisler, 
“Liebesfreud.” She was heard to much 
better advantage in the Chopin Nocturne, 
Op. 27, No. 2, and also in the Zapateado 
by Sarasate, both of which she played 
in musical style. Sara Divinoff played 
the piano accompaniments. 

Ludwig Becker and Hugo Kortschak, 
violinists are alternating in directing a 
series of chamber music concerts at Ful- 
lerton Hall on Sunday afternoons this 
month under the auspices of the Society 
of American Musicians. 

On May 9, the program, under Mr. 
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Kortschak, brought forth, the D Minor 
Trio, for piano, violin and ’cello by Men- 
delssohn, in which Marie Bergersen, the 
pianist, showed pronounced talent for 
ensemble work and for interpretation; 
the “Indian Lament” from the Dvorak 
Sonatina, in which Clinton Fahrney, 
pianist, and Mr. Kortschak both did com- 
mendable work; two vocal numbers for 
quartet, “Bedouin Love Song,” by 
Wrightson and Elgar’s “The Snow”; 
two movements from the César Franck 
Sonata, for piano and violin, in which 
Julia Rebeil, pianist, disclosed musical 
gifts, and the Quartet, Op. 87, for piano 
and strings, in which Nina Mesirow, 
pianist, was heard. 

The concert of yesterday under Mr. 
Becker’s direction, was devoted to sev- 
eral larger ensembles, including the 
Schubert String Quintette, Op. 163, the 
G Major Sonata, for piano and violin, 
by Grieg, Op. 13, and the Mozart Quin- 
tet for clarinet and strings. Antonie 
Quitsow supplies the clarinet parts. 

Two groups of songs were also listed, 
Lucia May Smith, soprano, singing a 
group of four, and Lillian Price, soprano, 
presenting five songs by American com- 
posers, including Kramer’s “For a 
Dream’s Sake.” 

Lillian Ludwig, pianist, and Lillian 
M.: Speck, reader, gave a pleasant pro- 
gram at the Auditorium Recital Hall 
last Wednesday evening. Miss Ludwig 
interpreted the C Sharp Minor Prelude, 
by Rachmaninov, with technical finish 
and fine tone shading and was obliged to 
respond to an encore. Miss Speck read 
Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” with the in- 
cidental music by Richard Strauss, which 
was performed by Miss Ludwig. 

Mrs. John D. Trelease, contralto, and 
Josephine Rogers, pianist, gave a joint 
recital at Thurber’s Hall yesterday after- 
noon. Miss Rogers displayed good in- 
terpretative powers in Beethoven’s F 
Minor Sonata and pieces by Scarlatti, 
Chopin, MacDowell, Debussy and Cyril 
Scott. Mrs. Trelease sang an aria from 
Handel’s “Messiah” with vocal beauty, 
but she has not yet reached the authori- 
tative stage of oratorio singing. She 
was heard later in an aria from Gluck’s 
“Orpheus” and in miscellaneous songs, 
including “Green River,” by Carpenter, 
and the “Forest of Oaks,” by MacFadyen. 
Mrs. Frederick C. Lewis was the ac- 
companist. 


During the present season, Jenny 
Dufau has appeared four times in con- 
cert in Chicago, where she was first 
presented three years ago to the Ameri- 
can public as coloratura soprano with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. In 
October she appeared at the Illinois 
Theater and was so successful that three 
more appearances followed during the 
season, two in the Auditorium Theater, 
and the last one, on May 2, in the Black- 
stone Theater, where she was enthusias- 
tically received by a capacity audience. 

The fifth of the series of concerts given 
under the auspices of the Chicago 
Artists Association took place last Tues 
day afternoon, in the Congress Hotel. 
The program was given by Georgia 
Kober, Lyle Comstock, Marie Pierik, 
Mary Ann Kaufman and Marie Ludwig. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Georgia Success for Robert Gottschalk 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 11.—Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball” was given here in con- 
cert form on May 6, with Robert Gott- 
schalk, tenor, in the réle of Riccardo. 
His pleasing voice, used with exceptional! 
artistry compelled many recalls. Espe- 
cially effective was the first number, “I 
shall behold her form again.” In the 
miscellaneous program that preceded the 
opera, Mr. Gottschalk sang a group of 
songs, including the “Dream” from 
“Manon,”  Gretchaninow’s “Slumber 
Song,” Campbell-Tipton’s “’Tis All I 
Ask” winning enthusiastic approval. In 
response to the applause he added the 
familiar “Mother Machree.” Others who 
appeared were Mrs. Charles McCandless, 
soprano; Rockwell S. Brank, baritone, 
and Cecil Davis, pianist. 

Mr. Gottschalk has been re-engaged 
for next season at New Orleans, Savan- 
nah and Selma, Ala. 





Lucy Gates Proves Pleasant Vocal Sur- 
prise in Waterbury, Conn. 


WATERBURY, CONN., May 18.—The Ma 
sonic Choir, of this city, Arthur H. Tur- 
ner, director, gave a concert in Bucking- 
ham Hall on May 11. The soloist was 
Lucy Gates, the young American so- 
prano, who sang with delightful artistic 
refinement and freshness of voice. Mr. 
Turner accompanied Miss Gates effi- 
ciently. W. E. C. 
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SOUTHERN TOUR TRIUMPH 


Rosert GOTTSCHALK 


TENOR 


Verdi. 
clear as a bell, whose striking characteristics are its liquid clarity and purity, com- 
bined with a finish that revealed high musical intelligence. 
operatic arias with a clear understanding and intelligent insight into the character 


NEW ORLEANS ITEM:—‘‘Messiah.”’ Mr. Gottschalk has a lyric tenor voice of 
exceedingly agreeable quality, of adequate volume and good range. It is a fluent 
organ and in the recitative ‘‘Comfort Ye’ and the aria “Every Valley’’ showed fine 
taste and he was given prolonged applause.—Harry Loeb. 


NEW ORLEANS STATES:—‘‘Messiah.”’ 


Ye,” was exquisitely sung. His voice diction and excellent breath control were 
entirely adequate for the demands made upon him. 
FALL DATES NOW BOOKING. 
Management MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, A€olian Hall, New York. 


His voice is a lyric tenor, sweet and 


He sang all the difficult 


The opening solo for tenor, ‘‘Comfort 
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Report of President, Mrs. Taft, Shows that Orchestra Has Expanded 
Its Series at Home, Has Had Its Most Successful Tour and 
Has Given Hearing to Resident Artists—Plans for Next Year 


INCINNATI, O., May 18.—An im- 
portant event in Cincinnati last 
week was the annual meeting of the 
board of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra Association Company. The 
meeting was a large and enthusiastic 
one, as the season just closed was ex- 
ceptionally gratifying both in its artis- 
tic and its financial aspects. 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft, who has been 
indefatigable in her devotion to the in- 
terests of the orchestra, was unani- 


mously re-elected president. The fol- 
lowing were also re-elected: Mrs. J. 
Walter Freiberg, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Clifford B. Wright, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Louis N. Stix, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Rudolph A. Koehler, 
financial secretary, and Mrs. Frank B. 
Jamison, treasurer. The following mem- 
bers of the board were also re-elected: 
Beraht Baur, Mrs. Albert Chatfield, 
Mrs. Frederick Eckstein, Jr., Mrs. John 
Gates, Mrs. Robert Halstead, Mrs. 
George W. Armstrong, Albert H. Chat- 
field, Julius Fleischman, Maurice Frei- 
berg, Harry M. Levy, W. Cooper Proc- 
ter, J. G. Schmidtlapp, W. Kesley 
Schoepf, Charles P. Taft, George War- 
rington, Clifford B. Wright, and Joseph 
Wilby, counsel. Mrs. Charles J. Livin- 
good was appointed to the board in place 
of Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, who re- 
signed. 

Great interest centered in the reading 
of the annual report of the president, 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft, which was as fol- 
lows: 


Mrs. Taft’s Report 


“Since our last annual meeting our 
board has suffered an irreparable loss 
in the death of Mrs. Joseph Wilby, who 
from its beginning was one of its most 
faithful, loyal and valued members. Her 
daughter, Mrs. James Morrison, has re~ 
cently been elected to fill the vacancy. 

“In spite of the fact that our season 
opened and has continued under the 
strain of unprecedented financial and 
political conditions, the report that I 
have to offer of the achievements of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra during 
the past season will afford many causes 
for gratification and pride. 

“That we have suffered from these un- 
toward conditions cannot be denied, but 
while many other musical enterprises 
have been abandoned we have gone on 
and increased our season from twenty- 
three to twenty-eight weeks, and the 
number of symphony concerts from 
twelve to sixteen pairs. We have given 
ten instead of eight popular concerts, 
and have had the most successful out-of- 
town tours, both artistically and finan- 
cially, in our history. The popular con- 
certs have invariably filled Music Hall 
with its seating capacity of nearly 4,000, 


and an opportunity to appear as soloist 
with the orchestra has been given to 
seven local singers and three musicians 
from the orchestra itself. So popular 





Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor, Cincin- 
nati Symphony 


have these concerts become that we have 
already sold nearly two-thirds of the 
seats for next year. 


Season’s Novelties 


“The longer symphony season has 
afforded an opportunity of presenting a 
greater variety of music, and had it not 
been for the outbreak of the war, which 
made it impossible to secure the scores, 
we should have had the chance of form- 
ing our own judgment upon some of the 
ultra-modern music. As it was, we had 
some charming novelties by Reger, 
Dohnanyi, and Goldmark; a composition 
by one of our local men, Louis Sturm, 
and the New England Symphony, by 
Mr. Stillman Kelley. 

“That the symphony concerts have 
been attended by increasingly apprecia- 
tive and enthusiastic audiences, that per- 
haps the most popular concerts of the 
entire series were when an entire Bee- 
thoven program was given, are causes 
for great satisfaction. 

“The orchestra itself has made great 
strides; has attained dignity, balance 
and splendid tone value, and, in the 
words of its leader, is ‘now able to at- 
tack with assurance and confidence all 
sorts of technical difficulties.’ 

“Dr. Kunwald introduced a happy 
innovation in this season’s work by giv- 
ing informal talks and illustrating at the 
piano the compositions to be rendered 


lightful and the succeeding concerts ren- 
dered doubly enjoyable. 


Not Seeking Sensational Works 


“In a recent interview Dr. Kunwald 
expressed much gratification over the 
season’s work and the increasing sympa- 
thy and understanding of the public with 
the artistic ideals which our entire or- 
ganization is striving to realize. He 
outlines his plans for next year, and in 
speaking of novelties says: ‘In every 
case the work to be performed will be 
carefully studied, and will be in my 
judgment musically worth while and in 
no instance given merely because the 
work is sensational or because the com- 
poser is talked about. At the same 
time,’ he continued, ‘I shall lay the great- 
est emphasis on the classics, as it is in- 
variably a knowledge and appreciation 
of the classics which develops the broad- 
est and soundest artistic taste on the 
part of the public.’ 

“The personnel of the orchestra will 
be a little changed, and in making our 
plans for the coming season we are 
counting upon the continued support of 
our friends in the past and of all who 
are interested in the artistic develop- 
ment of our city.” 





Concert of Polyhymnia Society 


The Polyhymnia Society, Inc., gave a 
concert at Terrace Garden, New York, 
on Sunday evening, May 16. George 
Halprin, pianist, Naum Coster, tenor, 
Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, Anita Law, 
soprano, and Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cellist, 
were the artists who appeared. Mr. Hal- 
prin won favor in Liszt’s popular “Liebe- 
straum” and his “Rigoletto” Fantasy, 
Mr. Coster in airs from “Bohéme” and 
“Pique Dame.” Miss Law displayed a 
good soprano voice in a Tschaikowsky 
song and an aria from “Cavalleria,” 
while Mr. Jacobsen’s group of Pugnani- 
Kreisler, Gluck and Sarasate pieces was 
much admired. Mr. Dubinsky was well 


Fillet, Love.” 


ments ably. 

During the evening S. Finkelstein, 
president of the society and widely known 
as first trumpet for several years of the 
— York Philharmonic, made an ad- 

ress. 





Favor for William Simmons in New 
York Hotel Concert 


At the concert of the Max Barr Trio 
at the Hotel Great Northern, New York, 
on Sunday evening, May 16, William 
Simmons was received splendidly in the 
aria “Vision Fugitive,” an old group of 
Handel, Haydn and Secchi pieces and an 
American group, Clough-Leighter’s 
“Who Knows?” Kramer’s “A _ Lover’s 
Litany” and Brockway’s “Lend Me Thy 
His voice was in excellent 
condition and he sang with conviction, 
with authority and much feeling. The 
trio, Messrs. Barr, Kelley and Lifshey, 
was heard to advantage in Schubert’s 
“Marche Militaire,’ Debussy’s “En 
Bateau” and Ballet from the “Petite 
Suite” and works by Herbert, Milden- 
berg and Massenet. Mr. Kelley also won 
applause in a ’cello solo. 





American Federation of Musicians Eu- 
logizes Frohman 


The American Federation of Musicians 
in convention in San Francisco, on May 
14, adopted by acclamation a resolution 
mourning the death of Charles Frohman, 
who lost his life when the Lusitania was 


sunk. Mr. Frohman’s character and 

treatment of musicians were eulogized. 

Mme. Hassler-Fox Recovering from 
Appendicitis 


Mme. Regina Hassler-Fox, who was 
one of the soloists at the Newark Festi- 
val on “Wagner Night,’ May 5, was 
operated on for appendicitis at St. 
Agnes Hospital, White Plains, N. Y., 
after her appearance in Newark, and her 
rapid recovery is now assured. 

















A TRIUMPH for KATHARINE 


GOODSON 


s 
AT THE SYRACUSE FESTIVAL 
playing the Tschaikowsky Concerto with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, Conductor 
The Syracuse Journal, May 12, 1915:—It has been many 
a day since Syracuse music lovers were swept off their feet 
by the work of a pianist as they were at the matinée of the 
Music Festival’ on Tuesday afternoon. Not since the time 
when Paderewski thrilled and charmed by turns have they observed such. brilliant 
work as was done by Miss Katharine Goodson. She does not follow any traditional 
lines in her interpretation, but like the man whom she is said to resemble in effort | 
she portrays the matters according to her own reading, which shows depth and color | 
revelation. 

Miss Goodson is slight of physique, but a glance at her long, tapering hands give | 
the impression of strength and muscular agility, while her face bespeaks the intelli- 
gence and temperament which she displays. Miss Goodson played the immense | 
Tschaikowsky concerto, and her mastery of the keyboard, her marvellous execution | 
and her intelligent interpretation were a delight to the intellect as well as thrilling | 
to the musical instincts. 

In her encore of Schumann’s ‘‘Nachtstiick’”’ she showed a delicacy of touch and | 
a poetic feeling that was full of charm. Miss Goodson, like all great literateurs, gave 
a reading of the classic in a way that every music lover, no matter how slight their | 
knowledge of music, could understand. | 

| 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, NEW YORK 
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French, German and Italian. 


by me. 
A STUDENTS’ COURSE 





“A School of Singing which sets the Standard in Vocal Art.” 


The HELENE MAIGILLE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BELCANTO At 134 West 82nd Street, New York City 


(Science of Vocal Art) 
IS THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF SINGING IN THIS COUNTRY 


MY PUPILS SING 


Mme. Maigille teaches the art of singing, which begins with absolute voice-placing through to the finished professional in OPERA, ORATORIO, LIEDER. 


A method of singing for the professional as well as the beginner. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SINGERS 


A seven weeks’ session to teachers from other cities who wish to be instructed in “My Method” in the principles of the True Italian School of Bel Canto personally given 


BOOKS OPEN FOR APPLICANTS. 


A TEACHERS’ COURSE 


In English, 


AN ARTISTS’ COURSE 
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Pupils of William S. Brady, the New 
York vocal instructor, were heard in a 
recital in Rumford Hall last Saturday 
afternoon and their singing evoked the 
warm applause of a very large gather- 


ing. Seven pupils contributed to the 
interesting program which follows in 
detail: 

“Tl Barbiere,”’ ‘Una voce poco fa,” Ros- 
sini; Miriam Ardini. ‘Don Sebastiano,” ‘“O 
Lisbona,” Donizetti ; Maurice Cowen. 
“Lucia,” ‘“Regnava nel silenzio,’’ Donizetti, 
Hilda Goodwin. “Hérodiade,” ‘Vision Fu- 
gitive,” Massenet, G. M. Kaiser. “I Pagli- 
acci,” Balatella, Leoncavello; Miss Ardini. 
“Lakmé,” “Sous le déme épais,’’ Delibes; 
Miss Goodwin, Miss Poor. ‘Der Nussbaum,” 
‘“Komm lass uns spielen,” 

Florence Irene Seligman. 
Ries ; “Ecstasy,” Beach ; 

“Abendwolke,” ‘‘Weihen- 
acht,”’ von Hausegger (first time in 
America); Mrs. Blanche King Arnold. 
“Mit trockenen Blumen,” von Hausegger ; 
‘Anakreon’s Grabe,”’ Wolf; Mr. Cowen. 
‘Down in the Forest,’ Ronald; ‘Retro- 
spect,” Scott; ‘“Elégie,’” Massenet; Miss 
Ardini. “Ihr Bild,’’ Schubert; “Zueignung,”’ 
Strauss; Mr. Kaiser. “Star Trysts,’’ Bauer ; 
“Green,”’ “Mein Gliick,” Kramer, Miss 
Goodwin. “Samson,” “Return, O God of 
Hosts,” Handel; Mrs. Arnold. “Elijah,”’ 
“Lift Thine Eyes,’ Mendelssohn, Miss Ar- 
dini, Miss Poor, Mrs. Arnold. 


The natural vocal endowments of 
each of these singers are considerable 
and their management of these resources 
is of a nature that speaks eloquently for 
the efficiency of the training to which 
they have been subjected. Evenness of 
scale, smoothness and general freedom 
of tone emission characterized the sing- 
ing of practically every one of the par- 
ticipants, and most of them treated the 
numbers which fell to their share with 
a proper sense of style and with author- 
ity in their presentation. Miss Ardini, 
who has had no little operatic experi- 
ence, won much applause for the bril- 
liancy and beauty of her work in the 
Rossini and Leoncavallo airs and in the 
shorter songs. Hilda Goodwin in a 
“Lucia” aria and some songs by Kramer 
and Bauer displayed a voice of engaging 
quality and no small flexibility. Mrs. 
Arnold’s singing of some _ interesting 
Hausegger songs merited approval, while 
Miss Poor, Miss Seligman, Mr. Cowen 
and Mr. Kaiser discharged their respec- 
tive tasks with credit. 

* * or 

Last Saturday afternoon Claude 
Warford gave the second student recital 
of songs at Chickering Hall, again pre- 
senting five pupils in a very interesting 
program. Margaret Meyer, soprano, 
sang charmingly an aria from Puccini’s 
“Madama Butterfly,” “O Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me,” Handel, and Gil- 
berté’s “Minuet—La Phyllis.” J. Arthur 
Campbell, tenor, a newcomer from the 
Warford Studios, proved to be the happy 
possessor of a fine tenor voice, which he 
used with intelligence in an aria from 
“Rigoletto,” Oley Speaks’s “Sylvia” and 
“Mother Machree.” Edna Peard, con- 
tralto, sang two American Indian songs 
by Lieurance, Homer’s “Ferry Me 
Across the Water” and Roger’s “The 
Star,’ the latter being especially. well 
delivered. The other two singers were 
Edna Wolverton, soprano, and Carl Rup- 
precht, baritone, who are doing consider- 
able concert work. Both were found to 
be excellent examples of painstaking in- 
struction and hard work in the line of 
artistic accomplishment. Miss Wolver- 
ton sang an aria from “Tosca,” Ronald’s 
“Down in the Forest” and Thayer’s 
“My Laddie.” Mr. Rupprecht sang a 
group of songs by Bemberg, Weckerlin, 
Brahms and Reger and four especially 
effective compositions from the pens of 
American composers, “A Lover’s Lit- 
any,” by Kramer; “The World in June,” 
Spross; “The Voice,” Warford, and 
Whiting’s “Fuzzy Wuzzy.” One of the 
enjoyable features of the recital was the 
excellent accompanying by Mr. Warford. 

* * * 

An informal musicale was given on 
Saturday, May 1, at the Helene Maigille 
American School of Bel Canto, Mrs. 
Lavinia Barrett, Beatrice Savelli and 
Hilda Schultz being the singers heard. 
Miss Savelli sang Schumann’s “Wid- 
mung” and Franz’s “Bitte” and “Gute 
Nacht” in a praiseworthy manner. She 
is not only a gifted singer, but also an 
actress of ability, being a member of 
the Washington Square Players. Miss 
Schultz, soloist at Christ Church, Green- 
wich, Conn., sang the aria, “Printemps 
qui commence,” from _  Saint-Saéns’s 


Schumann; 
Bleichmann ; 
‘“Wiegenlied,”’ 
Josephine Poor. 


“Samson” with feeling, while Mrs. Bar- 
rett’s admired offerings 
Serenade, Gilberté’s “An Evening Song, 
MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes” and 


were Tosti’s 
” 





an Arditi waltz-song. On the Wednes- 
day afternoon following Dorothy May- 
nard and Miss Schultz sang at the Mai- 
gille studios, Miss Maynard singing the 
“Un Bel di” from “Butterfly,” Kramer's 
“Allah,” Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit,’ Chad- 
wick’s “Danza” and Massenet’s “Si mes 
fleurs.” She displayed her lovely so- 
prano voice to great advantage in these 
numbers. The “Samson” air was again 
sung by Miss Schultz, as well as the big 
contralto solo from Maunder’s “Song of 
Thanksgiving.” Miss Maynard appeared 
at Nashua, N. H., where she was 
one of the soloists at the Festival on 
May 13 and 14, singing the soprano part 
in Coleridge-Taylor’s “Death of Minne- 
haha,” the “Butterfly” aria and songs 
in French and Erglish. 
* * x ; 

Daisy Walter, a Doria Devine pupil, 
and the talented daughter of Conductor 
Henry Walter, was the soprano soloist 
at the concert for the benefit of the Ger- 
man-American School of Jersey City 
Heights, given at the Grand View Audi- 
torium, May 13. Those assisting were 
Jacques Landau, tenor; the Amicilia 
Orchestra and the Mannerchor of the 
Arion Society. Miss Walter has a beau- 
tiful, fresh, clear soprano voice of strong 
dramatic quality which she uses well. 
In the “Dich Theure Halle” aria from 
“Tannhauser” Miss Walter showed a 
beauty as well as opulence of tone un- 
usual in so young a singer. In Landon 
Donald’s “Cycle of Life” the lyric mood 
was well shown. 


* es * 
Louis Arthur Russell, director of the 
Russell Studios, Carnegie Hall, and 


Newark, N. J., will begin a series of 
historical recitals in his annual Spring 
recital series, Tuesday evening, with an 
“All Chopin” program. The program is 
most ambitious, showing the composer 
in his most serious moods, including 
seven Preludes; four Nocturnes, two 
Mazourkas, two waltzes (including Op. 
42), two Polonaises (including Op. 53 in 
A Flat Major), six Etudes, the “Fan- 
tasie”’ in C, the “Berceuse,” “Ballade” 
in A Flat, “Scherzo” in B Flat, “Im- 
promptu” in A Flat and the “Rondo” for 
two pianos. The pianists will be Eva 
Snell and Percy Wyckoff of the class of 
1915, Dorothy White, Gertrude Kautz- 
man, Margaret MacKay, Marguerite 
Beaupre and Leo Arandarski, class of 
1916, and Mr. Russell. 
* * * 

A large audience greeted the pupils of 
Alonzo N. Smith, violin instructor, who 
gave an enjoyable recital on May 14 at 
Ebling’s Casino, 156th street and St. 
Ann’s avenue. Besides two numbers of 
violin ensemble, there were several solos 
by the following pupils, who displayed 
exceptionally good training: Mary Hop- 
kins, Cecelia Tonner, N. Gennaro, Wal- 
ter Becker, Martin Kraehe, Martin Ha- 
back, Alexander Cleland, Harold Rudd 
and Fred Sewing. Assisting on the pro- 
gram were Lillie Wilson Moore, pianist, 
who played Beethoven and Brahms, and 
Marie Kupfer, who appeared twice on the 
program in soprano solos. Alonzo N. 
Smith is an artist pupil of Edward Fa- 


jans, the violinist and teacher of Brook- 
lyn. 
* * x 


M. Elfert Florio, the vocal teacher and 
coach of New York City, has reopened 
his studio in the Kinmouth Building, at 
Asbury Park, N. J., for the third Sum- 
mer season. Professor Florio has 
among his pupils many prominent art- 
ists and leading church singers of As- 
bury Park, Philadelphia and other cities, 
who come especially to Asbury Park 
during Summer to study with this 
teacher. Mr. Florio will give a grand 
concert this Summer with his artist- 
pupils. During the month of May and 
until the 15th of June Mr. Florio will 
teach on Tuesdays and Wednesdays at 
Asbury Park, and from June 15 until 
September 15 he will teach every day at 
Asbury Park. 

7 + *x 

Pupils of S. Lewis Elmer were heard 
in a pleasing piano recital on May 18, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. The program 
was presented by Emily Schmidt, Lucia 
Elmer, Ralph West, Elsie Corell, Kath- 
leen McKeag, Daisy Hilberg, Gwen- 
dolyn Coombe and Hammond Talbot, Jr. 
Mabel Strock, soprano, was the assisting 
artist. 


* * * 

An enjoyable recital took place at the 
Flatbush Studio of Charles. Kitchell, 
when the latter’s pupils were heard there 
on March 11, Frances Tode, contralto; 
Alma Hopkins, contralto; Mrs. Oscar 





Best, soprano; Bertha Wank, contralto; 
Ruth Jacobs, soprano; Mrs. Rolland 
Howell, contralto; Mrs. Nonenbacher, so- 
prano; Marjorie Dawson, soprano, and a 
quartet made up of Norma Kimball, 
Ruth Jacobs, Miss Wank and Mrs. How- 
ell provided the program. 
* * x 

To such of his pupils as were pre- 
vented from studying during the season, 
to piano instructors and students of ad- 
vanced piano playing, Maurice Aronson, 
for the past twelve years a successful 
piano instructor of Berlin and Vienna, 
announces a_ special Summer course 
during the months of July and August. 
Mr. Aronson is located at 6222 Rhodes 
Avenue, Chicago. 

* * x 

Lalla B. Cannon, Sergei Klibansky’s 
artist-pupil who has been engaged for 
the Martelli Opera Company will sing 
at the Strand Theater this week. Julia 
Beverlee, another of his pupils, recently 
sang at that theater. Mr. Klibansky’s 
last pupils’ recital took piace in Chicker- 
ing Hall on May 19. New songs by 
Alice M. Shaw were heard. On the fol- 
lowing day he presented some pupils 
who had not sung in public before, in 
recital at 212 West Fifty-ninth Street. 
Mr. Klibansky’s Summer courses begin 
in June. 





Mrs. Blanch Heyward, soprano, a 
pupil of Theodore Van Yorx, sang the 
prima donna réle in a concert perform- 
ance of “Trovatore” at Warren, O., on 
May 12. She also figured on a May fes- 
tival program at Ashtabula, O., on the 
13th and sang in Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” in the Cleveland the following 
day. 

. 2 «= 

J. Massell’s pupils gave an excellent 
song recital, assisted by Helen Heine- 
man, soprano, on May 13, in Chickering 
Fall. The feature was the last act of 
“Il Trovatore,” presented by Miss Heine- 
man, as Leonora; Margaret Horton, as 
Acuzena; Paul Domack, as Jl Conte, and 
S. Ravich, as Manrico. This was re- 
ceived with hearty enthusiasm. Other 
pleasing soloists were Mrs. L. de Forest, 
J. Heims, Mrs. M. Morton and Miss F. 
Goldsmid. 

* %* 

Lois Penney Clark, pianist, gave a 
creditable recital at the Fiqué Musical 
Institute, Brooklyn, on May 12. She 
played works of Debussy, Chopin, 
Fiqué, Liszt and Schumann, and Edythe 
Norris, a pupil of Katherine Noack- 
Fiqué, sang contralto. solos. - Carl 
Fiqué, head of the institute, accom- 
panied Miss Clark at a second piano, 
playing orchestral parts. 





THE WILLARD SUMMER CLASS 


Pupils Situated Ideally in 
Union City, Mich. 
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Louise Willard, Prominent 
Pianist and Teacher 


Carolyn 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 12.—Union City, 
on the St. Joe River in Michigan, will 


again be the Summer home of Carolyn 
Louise Willard, the pianist, who will 
open her third annual Summer class on 
June 22 to last for eight weeks, until 
August 14. A number of pupils who 
studied with Miss Willard last season 
have already applied for dates for this 
coming Summer, including students from 


North Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa and 
towns surrounding Union City. While 


most of the students have arranged for 
the full eight weeks’ period, some five 
are engaging a five weeks’ term. 

The plan of teaching, recitals and 
concerts and recreation periods which 
proved such a_ successful arrangement 
last year, will again be adopted this sea- 
son, and Union City, being but four 
hours from Chicago, affords a convenient 
Summer home for those who wish to 
combine both study with recreation. 
There will be theory classes conducted 
in connection with the piano tuition. 

Besides her duties as_ instructress, 
Miss Willard will devote, as usual, con- 
siderable time to the preparation of her 
recital programs for the coming Fall 
and Winter. Miss Willard is devoted 
to athletics, particularly swimming, 
boating, motoring, and tennis. 


M. R. 


Ohio Composers to Present Own Works 
at State Teachers’ Convention 


ToLepo, O., May 20.—A recital of 
works by the following Ohio composers 
will be heard at the first concert, on 
May 27, of the Ohio State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association annual convention: Wil- 
son G. Smith, Louis V. Saar, James H. 
Rogers, Oley Speaks, Patty Stair, F. W. 
Williams, Mary W. Meaghley, W. L. 
Blumenschein, David Stanley Smith and 
Paul R. Geddes. The composers will 
perform their own compositions. The 
headquarters of the convention will be 
the new Toledo Museum of Art. The 
sessions will continue three days. Papers 
will be read touching upon several im- 
portant subjects, such as “Standardiza 


tion of Teaching and State Legislation” 
and “Credits in the Public Schools for 
Outside Work Done in Music.” 





ALVES VOCAL RECITAL 


Pupils of New York Teachers Provide 
Excellent Program 

An interesting program was given in 

the Alves Studios, New York, on Wednes 

day afternoon, May 5, when Rosalie Zea- 

mens, soprano; Ruby Williams, con- 

tralto; Elsa Alves, soprano, and Frank 


Hunter, baritone, appeared. The com- 
plete program follows: 

“Heimkehr,” “Traum durch die Dimmer- 
ung,’ “Zueignung,’’ Strauss; Rosalie Zea- 
mans, “In a Garden,’ Hawley; ‘Water 
Lily,” Salter; “An Open Secret,’’ Woodman, 
Ruby Williams. “For behold, Darkness 
shall cover the Earth’ (Messiah), Handel: 
“An die Nachtigall,’’ Brahms; ‘Minnelied,”’ 
Brahms; Mr. Hunter. “Meinacht,” “Das 
Miidchen Speicht,’ ‘Der Schmied,’ Brahms: 
“Waldeinsamkeit,’’ Reger; “To a Messen- 
ger,” La Forge; Miss Zeamens. “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes,’ Schnaker: “I’m 
Wearin’ Awa,’ ”’ Foote ; Aria, “Jeanne 
d’Are,”” Bemberg, Miss Williams. ‘“Invictus,”’ 
Huhn; Frank Hunter. Duett, “Abschied der 
Vogel,”’ Hildach; Elsa Alves and Mr 
Hunter. C. Waldemar Alves at the piano. 

The Misses Zeamans and Williams 


are pupils of C. Waldemar Alves, and 
Mr. Hunter and Miss Alves are studying 
with Mrs. Carl Alves. Because of many 
requests from pupils the Alves studios 
will be open during the Summer months. 





TRUEST FORM OF PATRIOTISM 


John C. Freund’s Work Thus Described 
in Boston Lecture 


Boston, May 17.—Frank E. Doyle, of 
this city, delivered an address on “Pa 
triotic Music” before the members of the 
Daughters of the Revolution in Brookline 
on Friday. After touching on the folk 
music of many countries he dwelt on the 
early history of music in the United 
States, and brought forward the songs 
of the Civil War as our most character- 
istic patriotic music... He discussed at 
length the lack of a worthy national an- 
them and included a description of John 
C. Freund’s work in behalf of the recog- 
nition of American composers. This, he 
declared, was the truest form of patriot- 
ism. 

The work of Stephen Foster and of 
later composers was also touched upon. 
Charles W. Cadman was described as 
one of the most typical American song 
writers, and selections from his works 
and those of Foote, Nevin, Homer, J. C. 
Bartlett and Carrie Jacobs Bond were 
sung, the speaker being assisted by Ruth 
Stevens, soprano, and Charles D. 
Weathers, basso. W. H. L. 


Fourth Symphony Concert in Easton, 
Pa., Brings Anita Rio as Soloist 


EASTON, PA., May 15.—The fourth con- 
cert of the Easton Symphony Orchestra, 
Earle Douglass La Ross, conductor, took 
place on May 6. Anita Rio, the soprano, 
was the principal soloist. She sang with 
a wealth of vocal beauty the “Ritorna 
Vincitor” aria from “Aida” and fou 
songs with piano accompaniment. J. 
Ellsworth Sliker, a local basso, also cre- 
ated enthusiasm with an aria by Verdi. 
The orchestral numbers consisted of 
operatic and dance music. It was well 
played, especially effective being Sibe- 
lius’s “Valse Triste” and the march from 
“Tannhauser.” 
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PRIZES FOR WORKS “MADE IN ERIE” 


Contest Victors Announced at 
Choral Concert under Mr. 
Vincent’s Baton 


ERIE, Pa., May 15.—The Erie Choral 
Society, under the direction of Henry 
Bethuel Vincent and assisted by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave its second concert 
of the season last Tuesday evening, pre- 
senting “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” 
and “The Death of Minnehaha,” by Cole- 
ridge-Taylor. Masonic Hall was packed 
to capacity by one of the most enthusi- 
astic audiences ever gathered in Erie. 
The singing of the chorus of over a hun- 
dred voices deserves commendation. Its 
attacks were accurate and the voices 
were admirably welded together. There 
was a mature quality in the musica] 
expression and in the finish and color of 
the chorus’s entire work. 

The soloists were Mary Quinn, Ludwig 
Meyer and Joseph Erhart. The soprano 
has perhaps the most thankless task of 
any of the soloists in “Hiawatha,” but 
Miss Quinn rose to the occasion and sang 
her part with thrilling dramatic inten- 
sity. Mr. Erhart made the most of “On- 
away, Awake,” while Mr. Meyer sang the 
“Farewell” in a way that will not soon 
be forgotten by those who heard him. 

A double interest attached to this con- 
cert of the Choral Society in that the 
prize winners in the Erie composers’ con- 
test were announced during the inter- 
mission. The Choral Society has from 
its inception stood for the encourage- 
ment of “home industries,” and as an ex- 
pression of this encouragement offered 
during the Winter three przes for the 
best original compositions written by 
non-professional residents of Erie. The 
judges were Victor Herbert, Harry Rowe 
Shelley and George Fischer. A first 
prize of $25 was awarded to Mrs. Otto 
C. Meyer for the song “Baby’s Eyes.” 
A second prize of $15 was awarded Mrs. 
Etta Barnhurst Kaemmerling for the 
song “Returning.” In the instrumental 
class one prize of $15 was awarded to 
Winifred Moore for the piece “Sommer- 
leid.” 

In announcing the prize winners Mr. 
Vincent said, in part: “The Choral So- 
ciety sings, primarily, because it likes 


to sing—because its members enjoy get- 
ting together and doing things together. 
We hear a great deal nowadays about 
the awakening of the social conscious- 
ness, and we see constant examples of 
this awakening in our civic life. It 
means getting together and doing things 
together. It is a protest against too 
much individualism—the sort of protest 
voiced by the President in his Philadel- 
phia speech the other night. Now the 


Choral Society is a stimulation of the 
musical consciousness. It means getting 
together and making music together. 
And those of us who are interested be- 
lieve that it will eventually become a 
great community chorus. 

“The Choral Society stands for the 
encouragement of home industries. So 
it has been a great pleasure and privi- 
lege to the Choral Society to be able to 
offer even these modest prizes for the 
encouragement of whatever creative tal- 
ent may exist here. We hope to offer 
more prizes and larger prizes next year.” 





RECITALS FOR JULY CLASS 


Charles W, Clark Pupils to Have “Open 
Sesame” to His Concerts 
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Charles W. Clark, Noted American 
Baritone 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 12.—Charles W. 
Clark, the noted American baritone, has 
planned to give four song recitals during 
the month of July, in the Bush Conserva- 
tory of Music. The time for these con- 
certs will probably be on Saturday morn- 
ings and will be for the benefit of the 
students of his Summer class. While 
these recitals, which will range through- 
out the classic song literature and will 
comprise numbers from oratorios, operas, 
German and French songs and new 

















MARIE MORRISEY 
CONTRALTO 


TRIUMPHS ON TOUR WITH THE 


Russian Symphony Orchestra 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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Marie Morrisey, the contralto, is i 
newcomer in York, yet her popularity 
seemed to be nstant At the matinee, 
as well as last evening in the oratorio, 
she sang as onl i true artist, such as 
she is, can sing Miss Morrisey made 
many rreie is ! York York (Pa.) 
larett 

Miss Morrisey, although a newcomer, 
vol nstant recognition for her artistic 
singing She has one of the best con 
tralto voices heard here with the Ora 
torio society and her solos were a gen 
line treat Miss Morrisey possesses a 
fine presence and all the qualifications 
for a successful concert artist York 
(Pa.) Daily 

















American works, will be designed spe- 
cially for the students of his class, they 
will also be open to the public. The 
season tickets have been placed at the 
nominal price of $5 each, but those who 
will study with Mr. Clark during Ju'v 
will be entitled to free admission to all 
these concerts. 

Mr. Clark has acquired a large fo!- 
lowing since he determined to become 
one of the members of the Chicago 
artistic colony, last Fall, and his teach- 
ing time has been in great demand. He 
also filled numerous concert engagements 
during the season just past, and has 
made many new friends through his 
genial personality and his refined artistic 
attainments. M. R. 


MRS. MURRAY TOURS SOUTH 


Singer Pleases Hearers in Memphis and 
Oxford, Miss. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 11.—Marie 
Stapleton Murray, soprano, appeared 
before a representative audience at the 
Lyric Theater last evening and was en- 
thusiastically received. Mrs. Murray is 
a former Memphian and has a large 
circle of admirers here. Her program 
last night included a group of German 
lieder, a group of modern French songs, 
the “Louise” aria, “Depuis le jour,” and 
a concluding group of songs in English. 
Mrs. Murray has made great progress 
since she was heard here three years 
ago, and her naturally beautiful voice, 
splendid method and exceptionally artis- 
tic interpretations made her recital a 
rare treat. 

The singer appeared in joint recital 
with Walter Chapman, pianist, at the 
Spring festival in Oxford, Miss., on Sat- 
urday evening. Mr. Chapman, return- 
ing from Germany last September, 
settled in Memphis as teacher and con- 


cert pianist. He has since played a 
number of engagements with splendid 
success. Chief among them was a re 


cent appearance with Walter Damrosch 
at the Little Rock festival. EK. T. W. 
CHALMERS AT SCRANTON 


Baritone and Mrs. Owens Sing Ably 
with Watkins Chorus 


SCRANTON, May 14.—The Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club, under the direction of John T. 
Watkins, gave the last concert of its 
tenth season on the evening of May 12. 
The soloists were Thomas Chalmers, bar- 
itone; Martha Owens, soprano, while 
Helen Bray provided excellent accom- 
paniments. 

Mr. Chalmers was heard in the Pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci” and songs by 
Schubert and Class. He was in fine voice 
and his two appearances brought enthu- 
silastic encores. The Prologue was dra- 
matically given, while the three songs 
displayed equally good style and musi- 
cianship for the recital platform. The 
chorus acquitted itself with credit under 
its able director, and the incidental solos 
were well sung by Mrs. Owens. 
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Chicago 
An equally favorable reception was given to the singing 
of Mile. Dufau, who, in voice, action and personality is 
one of the most charming Micaelas that Covent Garden 


has seen for 
little triumph on her own account 


The honors of the evening unquestionably 


some years In the third act she 
London Daily Express 


went to Jenny 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS OF 
BOSTON HOLD BANQUET 


Louis C. Elson, as Guest of Honor, Ex- 
hibits Interesting Specimens 
of Ancient Music 


Boston, May 10.—The Boston Music 
Publishers’ Association, Clarence A. 
Woodman, president, assembled in the 
Boston City Club for a regular meeting 
and dinner on Tuesday evening with 
about thirty-five members in attendance. 
The secretary read a letter of regret 
from the B. F. Wood Music Company as 
to its inability to be represented at this 
meeting. This company was mourning 
the loss of its veteran traveling repre- 
sentative, C. C. Durgin, who died re- 
cently in New Hampshire. 

The question of adopting an associa- 
tion slogan to “study music in Boston” 
was brought up again by F. E. Burg- 
staller, of the Carl Fischer house. This 
was voted to be an unwise move, how- 
ever, as the Boston body is a member of 
the National Association, and, therefore, 
such a motto might be unfair to other 
music publishing districts. 

Walter Bacon, of the White-Smith 
Company; Mr. Smith, of the Oliver Dit- 
son Company, and others discussed the 
parcel post question, the including of 
music in the classified list and other “to 
be-hoped-for’”’ remedies in the postal 
service. The guest of the evening, Louis 
C. Elson, the veteran critic and member 
of the faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, was introduced by 
President Woodman as “one of the best 
friends the Boston music publishers have 
ever known.” Professor Elson’s_ talk 
was in a reminiscent vein. He exhibited 
many interesting old specimens of music, 
some of which were more than _ 1,000 
years old, including a parchment that he 
had found in Germany, on which accent 
marks placed over the text indicated the 
music. Mr. Elson owns the first copy 
taken from the plate of “Hail Columbia.” 

W. J. Baltzell, editor of The Musician, 
made the suggestion that Boston extend 
hospitality to Saint-Saéns, the noted 
French composer, while he is in this 
country, and it was suggested that a 
committee be appointed in conjunction 
with the music clubs and other organiza- 
tions of this city, the two clubs which he 
mentioned being the MacDowell Club and 
the Harvard Musical Association. 

H. L. 


ACTIVITY OF VOCAL QUARTET 


Cosmopolitan Singers Give Many Con- 
certs in Vicinity of New York 


The Cosmopolitan Quartet, consisting 
of Grace D. Northrup, soprano; Mabel 
Beddoe, contralto; Harry Bastow, tenor; 
Norman Jolliffe, baritone, and Harry 
Hirt, accompanist, is completing the best 
season which it has had since its organi- 
zation. While the organization has not 
made any extensive tours during the sea- 
son, this has been because of the favor 
in which the quartet is held in New York 
and the vicinity. The engagements in 
this section have been so numerous that 
on several occasions the singers have had 
to sing twice in the same day. 

One of their most successful and 
unique appearances was a program given 
for the Century Theater Club at the 
Hotel Astor, in which selections from 
the successful light operas of the season 
were given. The success of this pro- 
gram brought many demands for its 
repetition before clubs and organizations. 

Grace D. Northrup, the soprano, will 
have a month’s concert tour on the Pa- 
cific Coast in either July or November. 


score d a 








Dbufau, who sang with perfeet art, delicately, accurately, 
and with rare understanding of the spirit of the music. 
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Oliver C. Jones, pianist, lectured in 
Boise, Ida., May 7, to a large audience 
on “What We Hear in Music.” 

* * * 

Charles Mackey appeared in a recent 
recital in Harrisburg, Pa., and was heard 
by a large audience in an interesting 
program. 

* * * 

A song recital was given in West- 
minster Church, Steubenville, 0., on May 
6, by Mrs. Coulthard, soprano, assisted 
by Mary Morton, pianist. 

* * * 

Florence Belle Soulé, soprano-pianist, 
and William Wensley, violinist, gave an 
excellent recital in Miss Soulé’s studio, 
Brooklyn, on May 1. 

x * * 

Prof. H. B. Jepson, of Yale’s School of 
Music, has left for California. He is to 
give a series of organ recitals at the Ex- 
position. 

x * * 

Anita Lachmund, the talented young 
daughter of Carl Lachmund, played sev- 
eral piano solos at the recent Yonkers 
Festival, and created a great deal of en- 
thusiasm. 

x * x 

Arthur Bates Jennings, Jr., choirmas- 
ter and organist of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church, York, Pa., appeared in a re- 
cent organ recital in St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, Hanover. 

* * * 

The Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club, of Bridgeport, Conn., concluded a 
successful season and re-elected its offi- 
cers on May 12. It was the club’s seven- 
teenth annual meeting. 

aa a . 

The Mason Quartet, assisted by Harry 
Froehloch and Marguerite Porter, was 
heard in recital on May 4, at the Mason 
School of Music, Charleston, W. Va. The 
program ranged from Haydn to Debussy. 

a oa * 

Earl Moore Pearce, Brown ’17, a mem- 
ber of the Brown Glee Club and a former 
pupil of Howard White, late of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, was the soloist at a 
recent musicale given in Bristol, R. I. 

* * * 

A beautiful vesper musical program 
was given in Indianapolis, Ind., recently 
by the organist of the Unitarian Church, 
Mrs. Cora Brockway, who had the assist- 
ance of Charlotte Lieber, soprano. 

+ * 7 
The park commissioners of New 
Haven, Conn., have decided to spend the 
$1,500 which was appropriated for Sum- 
mer music this year for band concerts 
on the green. 

* * + 

Almost 500 people attended the first 
recital given by Hattie Ulman upon the 
new organ in Saint Paul’s M. E. Church 
of Gratton, W. Va. John Marville, bari- 
tone, was an appreciated soloist. 

* + oe 

The Williamson (W. Va.) Choral Club 
gave a good concert recently, assisted by 
Emily Schoew, soprano, and Danridge 
Pitts, tenor. Mrs. T. R. Montgomery 
directed capably. 

* * 7 

An enjoyable musicale was given re- 
cently in the auditorium of the Edge- 
wood Congregational Church, Providence, 
R. I., by Margaret Gardner, harpist, and 
Mrs. Flora Richards-Arnold, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chopin Club, organist. 

* * * 

A concert for the physicians and 
nurses of the Albany hospital was given 
recently at the nurses’ home, the enter- 
tainers being Frank X. Breymaier, bari- 
tone; Rose Mountain, contralto, and 
Blanche S. Mundt, soprano. 

*k + . 

A new national hymn, “The Flag of 
the Stars,” with words by David Nor- 
ton and music by Frederick W. Mills, 
both of Albany, N. Y., was first sung at 
a recent school entertainment in that 
city. 

* * * 

Helen F. Doty, a pupil of H. C. Davies, 
gave a piano recital at the New Haven 
School of Music on May 5. She was as- 
sisted by Marion Francis and Clifford 
Davies, students in the vocal and violin 
departments of the school. 


e i 


TT ONO \ \ . 


Nathan Tredell Reinhart gave an or- 
gan recital in the First M. E. Church of 
Atlantic City, N. J., on May 20. He was 
assisted by Kathryn K. Worcester, con- 
tralto; Margaret E. Tilton, soprano, and 
William Uncles, basso. 

* * x 

The Euterpean Society of Huntington, 
W. Va., met on May 13. Works by 
Chopin, Poe and Rembrandt were com- 
pared. The soloists were Mrs. W. A. 
Lynott, Mrs. Jennie Duncan, Mrs. Lil- 
lian S. Water and Mrs. E. N. Alger. 


- = = 
Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, assisted by 
Maurice Warner, violinist, and Lee 


Cronican, pianist, gave an excellent re- 
cital on May 11, in Warner Hall, Bridge- 
port, Conn. The concert was repeated 
on May 12. 

* * k 

Ralph H. Mazziotta, pianist, played a 
program comprised of works by Mac- 
Dowell and Huss in the home of Mrs. E. 
B. Murray, Mount Vernon, N. Y., on 
May 7. A pupil of Mrs. Harold Norton 
also sang an American group of songs 
by Willeby, Spross and Kramer. 

* * * 

Pupils of Carrie Louise Holley gave a 
song recital at the Holley Studio, Roxbury, 
Mass., Friday evening, May 7, with Miss 
Holley at the piano. Those participating 
were Ethel H. Knight, soprano; Clara 
Bolle, contralto, and Frederic William 
Mayhew, baritone. 

*x* * * 

June Harding, reader, and Mrs. John 
Mason, soprano, presented the third act 
of “Madama Butterfly” in the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Y. M. C. A. Auditorium 
recently. Mrs. Mason sang two arias 
and Miss Harding supplied the text. 
Frank Hurlbutt was the accompanist. 

* * ck 

The annual concert of the Rockville, 
Conn., High School Chorus took place on 
May 18. The singers were assisted by 
Russell Keeney, violinist, and the Tempo 
Male Quartet of Hartford. The concert 
was under the direction of Morgan R. 
Saint John. 

* * + 

Dr. F. L. Murdock was elected presi- 
dent of the Meriden, Conn., Home Glee 
at its last meeting. “The other new offi- 
cers are: Howard Stevenson, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles S. Taylor, secretary; 
Henry C. Butler, treasurer; H. R. Curtis, 
librarian, and Frederick B. Hill, director. 

* ok a 

Smith College students provided an 
excellent musical program on May 11. 
The participants were Rachel Loudon, 
Margaret Button, Katherine Baxter, 
Dorothy Babcock, Bessie Fisk, Eleanor 


Coit, Elizabeth Wells, Marguerite 
Tweedy and Virginia Mezeath. 

* * * 
The Marcato Club of Clarksburg, 


W. Va., held its 115th recital in Elks’ 
Auditorium on May 2. The artists were 
Frances Moore, Margaret Holt and S. O. 
Dew, pianists; Mrs. Percy Byrd, Bessie 
Byrd and Catherine Fiora, vocalists, and 
Ada Remlinger, violinist. 

* * x 

Henry Rowley, the accomplished bari- 
tone, was the central figure in a recent 
concert given at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
under the management of Mrs. Mae S. 
Rand. Assisting Mr. Rowley were Mrs. 
Leland Coggeshall, violinist, and Made- 
line Miller, pianist and accompanist. 

* + * 

David M. Steele, rector of the Church 
of St. Luke and The Epiphany, of Phila- 
delphia, has made a plea for Sunday- 
night concerts in his native city. In his 
opinion the prevailing idea that concerts 
on Sunday nights are in any way harm- 
ful is fallacious and based purely on 
traditional prejudice. 

* * * 

Frances Cisin gave a piano recital, on 
May 15, in the Music Hall of the Coun- 
try Life Permanent Exposition at the 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, as- 
sisted by Eleanor Poehler, mezzo-soprano, 
of Minneapolis. Miss Cisin played num- 
bers by Mendelssohn, Chopin, Stojowski, 
Vogrich and Liszt. 

* * * 

MacFarlane’s “Message from the 
Cross” was given at Saint John’s. Epis- 
copal Church, Montgomery, Ala., re- 





cently with the following soloists: Mrs. 
Howard Seay, soprano; Mae Chaffee, 
contralto; Weatherly Carter, tenor, and 
Dr. James Lakin, basso. William Bauer, 
organist, directed. 

* * & 

It was erroneously stated in MUSICAL 
AMERICA for May 8 that Grace Freeman, 
the gifted violinist, was to be a member 
of a trio recently formed by Lillian 
Abell. Miss Freeman is at present work- 
ing out other plans for the coming sea- 
son which will be announced in the near 
future in these columns. 

ok * * 

Attilio De Crescenzo, tenor, was the 
star of a concert given in the Lyric 
Theater, Bridgeport, Conn., on May 
2. Other soloists were Rose Roberti, 
coloratura soprano (in whose honor the 
concert was given); Roberto Roberti, 
tenor; Lottie Bennett, contralto, and 
D. Calmatore, tenor. 

* * * 

The La Crosse (Wis.) Philharmonic 
Society, Leigh Toland, president, gave 
its third concert in the La Crosse Thea- 
ter on May 6. F. W. Rawston, the di- 
rector, offered a program which con- 
tained several interesting features. The 
soloist, Ralph Toland, sang pleasingly 
songs by himself, Harriet Ware, Robert 
Coverly and Homer. 

ok * ‘k 

Arthur B. Jennings, Jr., who recently 
resigned as choirmaster and organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church, York, 
Pa., left recently for Savannah, Ga., 
where he has accepted a similar position 
in the Independent Presbyterian Church. 
The pupils of Enda Kailbaugh, one of 
York’s prominent piano teachers, gave a 
pleasing recital recently. 

* * ok 

The Milwaukee Liederkranz, a pioneer 
German singing society, has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
D. C. Luening, president; Frank Essers, 
vice-president; Frank Muth, secretary; 
William Grotjan, financial secretary; 
Henry Bebauer, chorus secretary; Oscar 
Menger, treasurer; William Tyre, trus- 
tee. 

* * +. 


At the California Conservatory of 
Music, San Francisco, on the evening of 
May 7, an interesting program was very 
successfully given by Mrs. E. J. O. Lind- 
quist, pianist, assisted by Dr. Edna 
Broad, vocalist. Mrs. Lindquist is a 
member of the class of 1915, and a pupil 
of Mary Houghton Brown. Dr. Broad is 
also a pupil of Miss Brown. 

* * * 

Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “Elijah,” was 
given successfully by the New London 
(Conn.) Choral Union in Manual Train- 
ing School Auditorium recently. The 
soloists were Mrs. George S. Palmer, 


soprano; Mary C. Browne, contralto; 
Herbert P. Steadman and Milton C. 
Snyder. The director was A. W. 
Cooper. 


* * * 

A thoroughly enjoyable music feast 
was provided by the choir of the Nos- 
trand Avenue M. E. Church, Brooklyn, 
on May 13. Participating soloists were 
Ida ay Campbell, soprano; Mildred 
Howson Hartley, contralto; Harry 
Mitchell Frazer, tenor; Joseph Cum- 
mings Chase, baritone; Edna Guttridge, 
organist, and Frank A. Howson, ’cellist. 

* * 

T. Carl Whittmer recently gave his 
fourth annual students’ recital at the 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, and a large audience was pres- 
ent. Among those appearing on the pro- 
gram were Edna Evans, Mildred Mc- 
Williams, Mrs. Charles Edward Mayhew, 
Elizabeth Richmond, Miss Gittings, Mrs. 
Mervina, Pauline McCaw and Rose Han- 
nah McGrew. 

* * a 

The Century Quartet, a new vocal 
organization, was heard to decided ad- 
vantage recently at a benefit concert 
given in Bedford Heights’ Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn. The personnel of the 
quartet is as follows: Edith T. Latimer, 
soprano; Ida Abbott, contralto; Fred- 
erick Vettel, tenor, and George K. 
Thompson, basso. Assisting on this oc- 
casion were Melvin Bush, violinist, and 
Frederick Shattuck, accompanist. 

+ + * 


Margery Morrison, musical director 
of the New Thought Church, gave a con- 
cert at the Country Life Permanent Ex- 
position in the Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, on May 17. She was assisted 
by Alfred Ilma, baritone; Aimee Victor, 


soprano; Margaret Abbott, contralto, 
and by Philip Spooner, Franklin Riker, 
Marguerite Hobert, of the New Yorl: 


Grand Opera Company. The program 
was called an “Operatic Ensemble.” 
* * * 


The West Virginia University Choir 
of Morgantown, gave a good concert in 
Fairmont, W. 


Va., on May 10. The 


choir is directed by Prof. Louis Black. 
Duets and solos were sung by Mrs. Edna 
Leyman-Morris, Genevieve Elliott, Beu- 
lah Pickenpaugh, Irene Madeira, Eleanor 
Brock, Lillian Garrison, Alma Bachman, 
Wilfred Booler, Guy Greer, Monte Car- 
den and Professor Black. Mary Dille, 
violinist, was also heard. 

* * * 

Prof. David Stanley Smith, of Yale, 
has composed special music for the 
chorus and dances in the production of 
the “Trojan Women” of Euripides, which 
is to dedicate New York’s new municipal 
stadium at the City College on May 29. 
Elliott Schenck will be the musical di- 
rector. Otto H. Kahn is chairman of 
Mayor Mitchel’s committee of arrange- 
ments. 

ok * * 

At the St. John’s Evangelical Church, 
Hamilton, O., Gaul’s “The Holy City” 
was given on May 13. The soloists wer« 
Ellen A. Crittenden, soprano; Carolin« 
L. Hammerle, contralto; A. Carlos 
Gressle, and Henry W. Denzler, basso 
The performance, with the Confederated 
Evangelical Choir and under the able 
direction of Will Huber, Jr., organist, 
and master of the choristers, scored a 
fine success. 

* * 

A Wagner program was given at the 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Conservatory of 
Music, Samuel Thorstenberg, director, 
on May 4. A piano ensemble consisting 
of Evelyn Lindberg, Sarah Anderson, 
Victoria Swanson and Gertrude Johnson 
was assisted by Esther H. Johnson, so 
prano, and Ernest Leuzinger, baritone. 


The program was chosen from “Ths 
Flying Dutchman,” “Rienzi,” “Lohen 
grin” and “Tannhauser.” 

*x* %* 


A matinée musicale was given by mem 
bers of the Oberlin Conservatory faculty, 
before the faculty and students of Ober 
lin College, on May 6, the program in- 
cluding organ numbers by Tertius Nobk 
and Guilmant, played by Frederic B 
Stiven; violin numbers played by Mrs 
Charlotte Demuth Williams, accompanied 
on the organ by Dr. Andrews, and Liszt’s 
concerto in E Flat, for piano and or 


chestra, played by Mrs. Ada Morris 
Hastings and the Conservatory Or. 
chestra. 


x * * 

Howard R. Thatcher, director of the 
music department at Maryland College 
for Women, Lutherville, Md., with the 
assistance of Nellie A. Norris, soprano, 
of Baltimore, gave a Wagner recital on 
May 15 in the college auditorium. Miss 
Norris sang excerpts from the music 
dramas of the master and some of his 
less known songs. Her singing was much 
admired. Mr. Thatcher presented the 
Liszt and Brassin transcriptions of the 
“Love Death,” “Spinning Song” and 
“Magic Fire” impressively. 

* * 

A musical program given at the Great 
Hall of the College of the City of New 
York, on May 8, was enthusiastically re 
ceived by a large audience. Prof. Sam 
uel A. Baldwin played three organ selec 
tions in his usual masterful style, and 
Adele Kitz, the young pianist, well 
merited the round of applause which fol 
lowed her performance of Lizst’s Twelfth 
Rhapsody. The other numbers on th« 
program were a violin solo, Wieniawski 
“Légende,” by George Roberts; two con 
tralto and baritone duos, by Mme 
Mildred Howson Hartley and Mr. Chas: 
and two trumpet solos by Albert A 
Becker. 

*x* * * 

The Bangor (Me.) Band, under direc 
tion of Adelbert W. Sprague, gave its 
fifth and last “Pop” concert of the sea 
son on May 14, before a good sized au 
dience. The program consisted of selec 
tions from “Erminie,” “Coppélia” and 
“Adele,” Gilbert’s “Puppschen,” Wag 
ner’s “Albumblatt” and Nevins “Th« 
Rosary,” closing with Weber’s “Jubel’ 
Overture. It will be remembered that 
this overture closes with the Germa: 
national song, “Heil dir im Siegerkranz,’ 
identical with our own “America.” Wher 
the first strains of this air were hear 
the audience arose to its feet, littl 
dreaming it was standing for the Germa: 
hymn rather than our own. 

* * * 

A song and piano recital was given ir 
Albany, N. Y. recently by Nino Ferdi 
nando Tetamo, assisted by his pupils 
Constance Wardle, soprano; Margaret 
Reinemann, contralto, and Daniel G 
Campion, bass. Signor Tetamo gave tw 
of his piano compositions, “Petit Pre 
lude” and “Festa di Villaggio” and Mis: 
Wardle sang his invocation from “Zu 
leika.” The work of Francis J. Murphy 
the boy violinist, was the feature of « 
concert at St. Patrick’s Institute, give: 
under the auspices of. the Holy Nam: 
Society. Supperting him were the Sere 
naders’ Mandolin orchestra, Emma Wi! 
ber, Margaret Murphy and Ida Shafe1 
sopranos. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 
Allen, Leonora.—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 22. 


Bauer, Harold.—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 21. 
Bensel, Cary!l.—Babylon, L. I., May 21. 


Dadmun, Royal.—Fredonia, N. Y., May 
291; Jersey City, N. J., May 27. 

Downing, George.—Norfolk, Conn., May 
31 and June 1, 2 

Ferguson, Bernard.—Montpelier, Vt., May 
26, 27. 
“Gebhard, Heinrich.—Cambridge, Mass. 


(Harvard), May 26; Roxbury, Mass., May 29. 
Gillett, Alvin.—Albion, Mich., June 7. 
Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, May 27; 

New York, May 21 
Harrison, Theodore.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 

May 22. 
Hinshaw, W. W.—Keene, N. H., Music 

Festival, May 21. 

Janaushek, Wm.—Ithaca, N. Y., May 21. 
Johnson, Ada Grace.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 

May 22. 

Keyes, Margaret.—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 
22 


21, 22. 
Kline, Olive.x—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 22. 


Levin, Christine.—Athens, Ga. (University 
of Georgia), July 9. 

Megara John.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 21. 


McCue, Beatrice.—New York, May 25. 

McDowell, Alice.—Exeter, ; 

Miller, Christine.—Denver, Colo., July 11; 
Salt Lake City, July 13; San Francisco 
(Panama-Pacific Exposition), July 15, 16, 17, 
18; Los Angeles, July 19, 20; San Diego 
(Panama-California Exposition), July 21, 22. 

Miller, Reed.—Keene, N. H., May 21: Mont- 
pelier, Vt., May 27. 


Murphy, Lambert.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 22. 
Reardon, George Warren.—Mt. Vernon, 


N. Y., May 21; Yonkers, N. Y., June 18. 
nears Liewellyn L.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 22. 


Rogers, Francis. — Framington, Conn., 
June 5. 
Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Attleboro, Mass., 
May 25. 


Sundelius, Marie.—Tour Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Apr. 11 to June 15; Pan- 
ama-Exposition, June 20-28. 

Van der Veer, Nevada.—Keene, N. H. 
May 21; Montpelier, Vt., May 27. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Westchester, Pa., 
May 22; Hagerstown, Md., June 4. 


Whitehill, Clarence.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 22. 

Williams, Evan.—Evanston, O., May 27; 
Peru, Neb., June 2. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Montpelier, Vt., 


May 26: 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Carlisle, Ky., June 
18; Nashville, Tenn., June 21, 22; Ackley, Ia., 
June 24; Waterloo, Ia., June 26 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartett. — Astoria, 
N. Y¥., May 26. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Rock 
Island, Ill., May 22; Dubuque, Iowa, May 24; 
Clinton, Iowa, May 25; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
May 26, 27; Webster City, Iowa, May 28; 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, May 29; Aberdeen, S. D., 
June 1 and 2; Valley City, N. D., June 3: 
Grand Rapids, N. D., June 4; Duluth, Minn., 
June 5 and 6; arrive in Minneapolis, June 7. 

Sousa and His Band.—Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. (nine weeks 
to July 23, inclusive); Willow Grove Park, 
Pa., Aug. , 29 consecutive days; Pitts- 
burgh Exposition, Sept. 13. 


_ Tollefsen Trio.—Round Lake, N. Y., Aug. 





Ashley Ropps Closes Ashtabula Concert 
Course 


Ashley Ropps, the eminent New York 
baritone, concluded the “Artists’ Spring 
Course” at Ashtabula, Ohio, May 12, a 
series which was opened April 21 by 
Christine Miller. This was Mr. Ropps’s 
first appearance in Ashtabula, and so 
completely did he win his auditors that 
at the conclusion of a lengthy program 
numerous additional numbers were de- 
manded. This baritone’s vocal powers 
seem unlimited, his interpretations are 
cholarly and his ability to hold and in- 
rease the enthusiasm of an audience is 
enhanced by the words of explanation 
with which his numbers are accom- 
panied. Irwin Hassell, the pianist, who 
was scheduled to appear with Mr. Ropps, 
was indisposed, and his place on the pro- 
gram was filled by Alice Sloan, of Erie, 
Pa., who contributed several piano solos 
vhich were much enjoyed. She also ably 
upported the singer. 


Enthusiasm Runs High at First Concert 
of Bridgeport Orchestra 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., May 1.—The new- 
y organized Bridgeport Symphony Or- 
hestra, Frank L. Callahan, conductor, 
ave its first concert on April 25 in the 
_yric Theater. The event, which proved 
ery successful, was for the benefit of 
he Animal Rescue League. The soloists 
vere Mrs. May B. Kelsey, soprano, and 
lilding R. Gustafson, concertmaster of 
he orchestra. Enthusiasm mounted to 
‘reat heights after the concert and the 
rchestra was compelled to add an extra 
umber. W. E. C. 





Twelve Artists in a Waldorf Concert 


At a concert in the Waldorf-Astoria 
n Wednesday evening, May 12, Florence 
\nderson Otis, soprano; Rosemary 
foore, harpist; Virginia Moore, violin; 


George Warren Reardon, baritone; the 
Eugene Cowles Vocal Quartet and the 
Maximilian Pilzer String Quartet gave 
the program. Mr. Reardon scored in the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue and later in a group 
of songs by Morgan, Buck and White, 
being repeatedly recalled. Mr. Pilzer 
and his associates won favor in two 
movements from a Mendelssohn Quartet, 
a Borodine Nocturne and Haydn Vivace. 
In the Polonaise from Thomas’s “Mig- 
non” and a group of songs by Gilberte, 
Lehmann and Hoberg, Mrs. Otis dis- 
played her lovely voice to advantage. 
Mrs. Florence Adam was the accom- 
panist. 


MISS HOWELL’S VOCAL ART 


Artist-Pupil of Mr. Van Yorx Presents 
Attractive Program 


A matinée song recital of much charm 
was given on May 10 at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York, by Dicie Howell, 
soprano. Miss Howell, although a new- 
comer in the concert field, is rapidly 
gaining recognition in her profession. 
She began her vocal studies with Theo- 
dore Van Yorx two seasons ago, shortly 
after having completed a college course 
in Winston-Salem, N. C. 

At present she is soprano soloist in 
the Central Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Her program on this 
occasion was uniformly well presented 
and reflected great credit upon Mr. Van 
Yorx’s teaching, considering the short 
period of time in which he has been 
instructing her. The program consisted 
of five groups of songs in Italian and 
English, ranging chronologically from 
Pergolesi to Charles Gilbert Spross. 








in Successful Dubuque 
Appearance 


Frances Nash 


The recent appearance of Frances 
Nash, pianist, in joint recital with Franz 
Wilszek, violinist, at Dubuque, Ia., occu- 
pied an important place on the musical 
calendar of that city. This was one of a 
considerable number of successful en- 
gagements which Miss Nash has filled 
since her enforced return from Europe. 
Shortly after Miss Nash’s appearance 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra a joint recital was arranged for her 
with George Hamlin and the success of 
this occasion was the inspiration for a 
tour of the Middle West which is now 
being booked by Evelyn Hopper. 





JOINT RECITAL IN BOSTON 


Miss Barrows Offers Miss Jefferds and 
Mme, Fournier, Artist Pupils 


Boston, May §8.—Harriot Eudora 
Barrows, the Boston-Providence vocal 
pedagogue, presented two of her profes- 
sional students, Geneva Holmes Jefferds, 
soprano, and Mme. Claudia Rhea Four- 
nier, contralto, in a song recital here this 





Harriot Eudora Barrows, Vocal Teacher, 
of Boston and Providence 


afternoon in the salon of the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel. The artistic performance 
of these two singers reflected much credit 
upon themselves and their teacher. 

Mme. Fournier opened the program 
with an aria from the “Queen of Sheba,” 
“Plus grand dans son obscurité.” Her 
other contributions were a group of 
French and a group of English songs. 
She joined Miss Jefferds at the close of 
the program in ‘the following duets: 
“The Swallows Gaily Singing,” Delibes; 














William G. Merrihew 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., May 13.—Wil- 
liam G. Merrihew, a prominent choral 
conductor and vocal teacher, died yester- 
day in the hospital at Amsterdam, N. Y., 
where he had been removed following a 
stroke of apoplexy. He was stricken 
shortly after concluding a rehearsal of 
“Pinafore” and was about to board a 
train for Lansingburgh, his home. Mr. 
Merrihew was a native of Albany, but 
had spent a great portion of his life 
in the central West, having been identi- 
fied with choral societies in Chicago and 
Kansas City prior to his return East, 
where he had taught and directed about 
twenty years. 

The Schubert Male Club of this city 
was organized by Mr. Merrihew, whose 
perseverence and ability developed the 
charter group of thirty voices into one 
of the best male singing societies in the 
section. He soon organized another 
body called the Philomel Club, which 
also made rapid strides. He directed 
the Schubert Male Club at Saratoga 
Springs in 1913 and 1914, at both con- 
ventions of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association. Mr. Merrihew 
sang tenor at the outset of his career, 
but gradually his voice became deeper. 
At one time he headed the music depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


Willard Burr 


Willard Burr, composer and singer, 
died on May 11 at his home in Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Burr was born sixty-three 
years ago in Ravenna, O. He was grad- 
uated from Oberlin College in 1876, and 
Oberlin Conservatory in 1875. He taught 
music for a time in New England, and 
later studied in Europe. He then re- 


turned to Boston, where he taught music 
and sang in church choirs. Mr. Burr 
started the movement for an _ interna- 
tional copyright law to place American 
compositions on an equal basis with 
foreign. 


Ley Vernon 

A despatch of May 13 from Worces- 
ter, Mass., says that Ley Vernon, who 
was among the lost on the Lusitania, 
has been identified as George Ley But- 
ler, a widely known tenor soloist, for- 
merly of Worcester, but more recently 
of New York and London. Vernon was 
his professional name. He was _ for- 
merly tenor soloist of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York. His 
wife was Inez Jolivet, the distinguished 
violinist. 


Gustave Frese 

Gustave Frese, late organist of the 
Central Church, Disciples of Christ, 
died at Roosevelt Hospital, New York, 
last week. He was fifty-two years old, 
and was born and educated in Germany. 
He was widely known throughout Ken- 
tucky as an organist. 


William N. Grunewald 
New ORLEANS, May 14.—William N. 
Grunewald, head of the Grunewald music 
house, died on Tuesday at his residence 
here at the age of fifty-eight. Mr. 
Grunewald was very active in working 
for good music in New Orleans. 
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HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


In spite of operatic engagements already completed for next season, will 
devote most of her time to 


Concerts, Oratorio, Festivals, Recitals 


Management 


ST Tl i i ls 


“Wanderer’s Night Song,’ Rubinstein, 
and “Maybells and Flowers,” Mendels- 
sohn. The contralto of Mme. Fournier 
is a rich and resonant organ of pleasing 
quality in its entire register. She is an 
interpreter of intelligent insight and has 
the ability to create atmosphere in her 
various songs. 

Miss Jefferds was heard in recitative 
and aria from Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue”’ and groups of German and 
English songs. The voice is a brilliant 
soprano, capable of extreme delicacy and 
yet has a carrying power. Her German 
diction was most commendable, and the 
songs “Knabe und Veilchen,” Erich 
Wolff; “Ob Heller Tag,” Tschaikowsky, 
she sang with exceptional charm and 
finish. The final duets were exquisitely 
done, the voices blending perfectly with 
each other. W. H. L. 





VARIED NEW JERSEY CONCERT 


Chorus and Many Solo Artists Heard in 
Cedar Grove Program 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., May 12.—One would 
scarcely think of finding in the quiet 
little village of Cedar Grove, just over 

the mountain from Montclair, a “popu- 

lar” concert of high order, and yet that 

is what was given there last evening. 
A well-trained chorus of about fifty 
voices was heard in several part-songs 
under the direction of Elizabeth Harris, 
a pupil of Anola Wright, the Montclair 
vocal teacher. The audience more than 
filled the Congregational Church and the 
program consisted of vocal, piano, violin 
and ’cello solos, duets and trios per- 
formed by artists from out of town as 
well as by young local artists. 

An odd feature of the program was 
the appearance of two young sopranos, 
both having exactly the same name save 
for one letter. To distinguish between 
them it might be mentioned that Mildred 
J. Jacobus showed a light, well cultivated 
voice, while Mildred O. Jacobus possesses 
a remarkably sympathetic and _ well- 
trained mezzo-soprano of wide range. 
This talented young artist proved her 
musicianship by some creditable piano 
work. Another gifted young girl was 
Jeanette Jacobus, who gave vocal and 
plano solos effectively. 

Other performers were Olive Oughel- 
tree, Phoebe Jacobus, Agusta Jacobus, 
Edna Wood, Grace Wilson, Mrs. Robert 
Chesney, Ruth Jacobus, Helen Fitzpat- 
rick, Anna Leck and Helen Taylor. Mor- 
ris Smith, ’cellist, pleased with a group; 
Arthur Wynne, violinist, delighted his 
hearers, and John Woodhouse, baritone, 
aroused enthusiasm with his fine voice. 
The accompanists were Ethel Jacobus 
‘and Edna Jenkins. Five of the perform- 
ers on the program were pupils of Wil- 
bur Follett Unger, three of them having 
received their entire training from the 
Montclair teacher. W. F. Uz. 


Volpe Conducts Young Players in 
Brooklyn 


The fifth annual concert of the Brook- 
lyn Institute orchestra class, conducted 
by Arnold Volpe, was given on May 9 
in the Academy Music Hall. Among the 
numbers heard were Mozart’s Symphony 


in D Major, No. 35; Mendelssohn’s 
“Athalia” Overture and the Massenet 
Suite, “Les Errinnyes.” Mrs. Gladys 


Axman, soprano, added to the interest- 
ing and well executed program a num- 
ber of attractively presented solos by 
Mozart, Rimsky-Korsakow, Wolff and 
Strauss. 


Organist McClellan at San Francisco 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, May 14.— 
John J. McClellan, organist at the Mor- 
man Tabernacle of this city, recently 
gave five recitals in Festival Hall at the 


Exposition in San Francisco. His pro- 
grams were excellent specimens and 
were artistically played. Large aud- 


iences were present at each of the con- 
certs. 
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TO BE CENTER OF 
MILWAUKEE MUSIC 


Orchestral Association Estab- 
lished to Stimulate Activity 
in All Departments 


MILWAUKEE, May 14.—What appears 
to be the most important movement 
started in recent years in Milwaukee for 
the promotion of music is incorporated 
in the organization by Milwaukee music- 
lovers of “The Milwaukee Orchestral 


Association.” 

The general purpose of the new organ- 
ization is to further musical endeavor in 
the city. There has been felt a long 
time the need of an organization which 
might enlist the energies of all music- 
lovers in a common cause and particu- 
larly in providing for opera perform- 
ances, concerts by the best available or- 
chestras, recitals by noted artists, etc., 
and the orchestral association was or- 
ganized to meet that exigency. 

The primary object is to insure a con- 
tinuance of the Milwaukee concerts by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
Musical Society, which for the last two 
years has supported the Chicago Orches- 
tra concerts, decided not to assume the 
responsibility this season, directing its 
attention to its primary purposes as a 
choral club. Members with others inter- 
ested at once instituted a movement to 
form an organization which should be, if 
possible, the center of musical activity 
in Milwaukee in all its departments. So 
quick was the response to the idea that 
in a few weeks the greater part of the 
money needed to finance next season’s 
undertakings was subscribed. The asso- 
ciation will have $25,000 capital to be- 
gin on; this money is being subscribed 
by concertgoers in small amounts. 

The following officers have been elect- 
ed: W. C. White, president; Henry C. 
Schrank, vice-president; Richard Koeb- 
ner, secretary; N. D. Jay, treasurer. 
The officers, together with Dr. G. A. 
Harlowe, E. S. Mack, Galbraith Miller, 
Jr., Claire Jacobs and Margaret Rice, 
comprise the board of directors. 

In the season of 1915-16 it is planned 
to have at least ten concerts by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, and the tic!:- 
ets for these concerts have already been 
almost all subscribed for. 

“And within a year or so,” explained 
Richard Koebner, secretary, “we hope to 
give Milwaukee a short season of grand 
opera. Also later when we are well 
on our feet we shall, perhaps, present 
some noted artists in recital; it is 
planned, too, to provide a suitable music 
hall for the city.” 

The Musical Society, Mr. Koebner as- 
serted, will produce more choral works 
than heretofore and interest itself di- 
rectly in the welfare of the Auditorium 
Symphony Orchestra. The association 
hopes that efforts may be devoted to pro- 
viding ultimately for a Milwaukee Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a class with the lead- 
ing orchestras of the country. When 
that time arrives it is desired that there 
be a suitable hall to accommodate the 
orchestra. J. E. M. 


Ship’s Band Aids “Lusitania” Sufferers 


The band of the United States battle 
ship Nebraska took part last Sunday 
afternoon in a concert given under the 
auspices of the city of New York at Hun- 
ter College in aid of those left destitute 
by the loss of the Lusitania. The sing- 
ers who appeared were Rose Bryant, 
Marie Stoddard and James Stanley. 
Maurice Kaufman was the violinist. 











SCENES AT THE CENTRALIA CONVENTION 































N exceptionally high musical stand- 
ard was maintained in the various 
programs presented a fortnight ago at 
the annual convention of the Illinois 
State Music Teachers’ Association at 
Centralia. A complete review of the con- 
vention appeared in MUSICAL AMERICA 
last week. The accompanying photo- 
graphs represent a few of the artists 
who participated in the concerts. No. 1 
shows Cyrena Van Gordon, the noted 





contralto of the Chicago Opera Company, 
as Amneris, who won high praise for 
her delivery of a varied program of 
songs and arias. No. 2 represents a 
group of artists standing in front of the 
Centralia Opera House. From left to 
right they are Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, 
the gifted pianist; John Miller, the tenor 
and newly elected president of the asso- 
ciation; Allen Spencer, the Chicago pian- 
ist, and Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, 
who gave interesting recitals at the con- 





Some of the Principals at the Illinois 
Music Teachers’ Association Annual 


Meetings 
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vention. Miss Van Gordon is show: 
again in No. 3, and Mme. Sturkow-Ryde) 
in No. 4, while No. 5 represents the lat 
ter standing before one of the big bill 
boards that advertised the convention in 
the streets of Centralia. 





Mme. Ziegler Adds to Her Series of 
Lectures on Voice 


Upon urgent request, Mme. Anna E. 
Ziegler, director of the Ziegler Institute 
of Normal Singing, New York, added 
a sixth to her series of five lectures on 
“The Truth About the Voice,” at Chick- 
ering Hall, New York, on May 14. On 
this occasion her subject was “Opera 
from the Singer’s Standpoint. ” In this 
lecture Mme. Ziegler gave a brief his- 
tory of opera from Peri’s “Eurydice”’ 
in 1600 to the present day. She ex- 
plained why it is extremely difficult to 


maintain a pure bel canto in opera as it 
is sung to-day. Mme. Ziegler illustrated 
the various points which she wished to 
bring out by various operatic arias, 
sung by Mrs. Rebecca Dubbs Whitehill, 
Linnie Lucille Love and Isa Macguire. 


Oscar Hammerstein on Vacation 


Oscar Hammerstein is at present rest- 
ing at his country home at Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J. He has so far recov- 
ered from his recent severe illness that 
he is able to take business trips to New 
York two or three times a week. 


Paul Abels Dies in New York 

Paul Abels, widely known in America 
operatic circles, died last week in Ne\ 
York. Mr. Abels had been secretary t 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza at the Metropolita: 
Opera House and he had served in a lik 
capacity for Oscar Hammerstein at th 
time when the latter was projecting hi 
most recent opera venture here at th 
Lexington Opera House. Mr. Abels ha: 
himself been interested in a Spring oper: 
season at the People’s Theater on th 
Bowery, New York. He was an Aus 
trian and was exceedingly well educate: 
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